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To every honest Englishman who may think of his anctent 

ally only as a dead country with a glorious past, this picture 

1s dedicated of a present that is very much alive and is a 
pledge of an even more promising future 


PREFACE BY SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, K.G. 





On goth May 1935 His Majesty the King came to 
Westminster to receive the congratulations of the 
two Houses of Parliament on the Silver Jubilee of his 
reign. In that historic hall, which more than any 
other spot enshrines and symbolizes our history, the 
King received the loyal homage of a free Parlia- 
ment. ‘It is to me’, said His Majesty, ‘a source of 
pride and thankfulness that the perfect harmony of 
our parliamentary system with our Constitutional 
Monarchy has survived the shocks that have in 
recent years destroyed other empires and other 
liberties. Our ancient Constitution, ever adaptable 
to change, has during my reign faced and conquered 
perils of warfare never conceived in earlier days, and 
has met and satisfied new democratic demands both 
at home and overseas. The system bequeathed to us 
by our ancestors, again modified for the needs of a 
new age, has been found once more, as of old, the 
best way to secure government by the people, free- 
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dom for the individual, the ordered strength of the 
State and the rule of law over governors and gov- 
erned alike.’ 

There was a time not so long ago when English- 
men were prone to think that the parliamentary 
institutions which worked so well here would be 
equally appropriate to other nations, and would 
save them, as they have saved us, alike from revolu- 
tion and reaction. 

The experiment has been tried in varying forms 
in many lands, but with little success. Democracy, 
it would seem, succeeds only where it has been of 
gradual growth, founded on natural aptitude ripened 
by long experience. Where this historic background 
has been absent, the spirit which gives life and reality 
to the letter of the constitution has been wanting, 
and thus the tide of democracy, which seemed to- 
wards the close of the nineteenth century to be flow- 
ing irresistibly onward, and for which the war was 
to make the world safe, has spent its force and receded 
within narrowed limits. In one form or another the 
greater part of Europe is to-day subject to a dicta- 
torship. 

Not the least interesting of these experiments in 
government is that afforded by the present dictator- 
ship in Portugal. In this book in a preface contributed 
by himself and in a series of singularly outspoken 
conversations recorded with admirable skill by 
Senhor Antonio Ferro, Dr. Salazar sets forth his 
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ideas and aims. The contrast offered in some res- 
pects to other dictatorships both in the manner of 
its creation and in the person and training of the 
dictator is always interesting, and sometimes piquant, 
but the Fascist dictatorship in Italy, the Nazi dicta- 
torship in Germany, and the dictatorship of the 
Coimbra Professor of Finance in Portugal have one 
thing in common. Signor Mussolini, Herr Hitler, 
and Dr. Salazar have each set out to remake the soul 
of a people. An Englishman may feel that the price 
paid is too high. He may thank heaven that he is 
still a free citizen of a free country, and resolve that 
he will guard that freedom the more jealously be- 
cause of its destruction elsewhere. But no candid 
reader of this book will deny the nobility of the pur- 
pose which Dr. Salazar has set before himself, and 
no one acquainted with the progress which Portugal 
has made under his rule will doubt that, if much has 
been lost, much also has been gained by the new 
spirit which he has introduced into the public life 
of his country. 

In any case we have in this book a vivid portrait 
of a most interesting man. Is it a true portrait? Is it 
the whole man, and nothing but the man? Dr. 
Salazar himself seems to doubt it, and I confess that 
at moments the painter seems to me to dramatize a 
man who, if I judge him rightly, abhors the drama- 
tic, and to heighten colours which the sitter would 
have presented in quieter tones. But these blemishes, 
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if blemishes they be, are far from destroying the 
value of the picture. It is a most interesting study of 
a man and a political system, little known, I think 
to English readers. 

AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
London, 


19 June 1935 


Although the translation of this book was delayed, 
for reasons beyond the control of either author or 
publisher, we have left the preface of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain in the place for which it was originally 
intended. The new introduction which Senhor Ferro 
has added, just before publication, to bring the wrok 
up to date, appears on page 13. In this introduction 
the reader will find the reply of Dr. Salazar to several 
criticisms made by Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

It is to be observed that Senhor Ferro, when he 
wrote this book for the Portuguese public, was speak- 
ing only as a journalist interviewing the leader of the 
Government. In contributing a new introduction, he 
speaks as the head of a Government department. 
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When were the first interviews published?” 

‘In December 1932—six years ago.’ 

‘It feels to me more like fifteen or twenty years,’ 
said the Portuguese Prime Minister. As he said these 
words, he allowed his gaze to wander over the mass 
of white buildings, over the new Lisbon his power of 
vision conceived and his constructive perseverance 
made possible. 

It was indeed six years ago that I found myself 
closeted with Salazar in a car very much like the 
present one—his travelling study. I was then a push- 
ful journalist and my greatest delight was to measure 
my strength with those I interviewed and to strive 
to lay bare their personality by my forceful question- 
ing. 

Needless to say, Doctor Salazar, by his very frank- 
ness, common-sense replies, and eloquent silences, 
soon convinced me that here was no opportunity for 
sensational journalism. 
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In the intervening period Portugal has changed 
as if a whole century had passed. I too have changed 
from a word-monger, a seeker after arresting and 
compelling situations, to one who, having discerned 
the truth, endeavours to serve it with whole mind 
and heart. But Salazar has not changed. He still 
stands where he stood. Perhaps alittle olderin appear- 
ance, a little more settled in his manner, but his eyes 
reveal the same soul. The great difference where he 
is concerned is that in 1932 he spoke of plans and 
aspirations, whereas now he has seen the accom- 
plishment of many of them. In the eyes of Portugal, 
Salazar and what he stands for have become a fact 
and a reality. 


Approach 

As we walked past the new building of the Mint, 
by the gigantic mass of the Technical School, where 
the future builders of Portugal are being trained, 
and by the model premises of the National Institute 
of Statistics, I put out a feeler: 

‘The British firm who wish to publish the English 
version of the interviews and with whom | made a 
contract many months ago, are clamouring for the 
translation.’ 

‘Why?’ inquired Salazar. ‘Your book has no 
longer any interest. It is hopelessly dated. I am sure 
that it was very useful and opportune six years ago. 
But so many things have happened in the meantime, 
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so much headway has been made that it can only 
be read to-day with an indulgent smile.’ 

I made an effort to defend the work in question, 
which of course I owe to Salazar. 

‘It has lost its original “news value’, but perhaps 
it has become a history book, seeing that it contains 
so much about the progress of the Movement.’ 

Salazar did not see it that way: 

‘The British public, not knowing much about us, is 
hardly likely to find the secret of our recovery in that 
particular book, which I liken to a poet’s first “‘little 
tribute”’ of verse. 

Nothing like trying, I thought. 

‘If we were to insert to-day’s interview as a general 
introduction to the original ones, then the publica- 
tion of the whole may well be justified, for the pre- 
face becomes the real text, the rest is retrospection 
and the measure of the very real progress that has 
been made.’ 

‘Maybe.’ Salazar’s tone implied consent but not 
conviction. 


The Corporative Revolution 

By this time we were walking through the new 
building quarter at Arco do Cego, which was begun 
as a social scheme twenty years back by the so-called 
friends of the people but only concluded—with 
greater amplitude and modern improvements—in 
our own day by its alleged enemies. The houses are 
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plain and in the traditional Portuguese style: unpre- 
tentious, neat, and gay. 

Excited faces appeared at the white-curtained 
windows and there was much chattering and specu- 
lation as we passed. I suited my next question to our 
surroundings: 

‘Six years ago, the newly appointed Head of the 
Government publicly recognized that little or no- 
thing had been done in the way of any direct im- 
provement of the housing conditions of the working 
classes. Now that we have an Under-Secretariat of 
Corporations and Social Insurance, a National 
Labour Institute, Employers’ and Men’s Associa- 
tions, technical boards for research and control, 
Rural and Fishermen’s Unions, with pensions and 
relief funds, we may consider the foundations of the 
new Corporative State to be well and truly laid. 

‘The foundations, yes, but the actual edifice is 
still unfinished.’ Salazar put in with that strict re- 
gard for truth which distinguishes him from many 
of the leaders of our day. 

‘What have been the chief obstacles in the way of 
the full application of the Corporative Laws.’ 

‘All new establishments which lack experience 
and even tradition,’ Salazar explained, ‘must be 
built up slowly and laboriously. It 1s always difficult 
to apply novel principles to old societies with in- 
grained habits and a different outlook. Indeed it is 
so difficult as to appear impossible to those persons 
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who cannot brook delay—who want everything 
done at once. But all lasting work must be thought 
out very carefully beforehand and carried out with 
equal slowness. For instance, certain of the principles 
formulated in the old Constitutional Charter never 
had any real application in the course of the century 
and remained as mere doctrinaire teaching. Revo- 
lutions, to be profound and human, require many 
years of resolute application and genuine revolu- 
tionary laws, for only when the real mind of the 
people is attained can the movement be said to have 
reached its objective. In the same way, though it is 
not absolutely impossible to regulate production 
even in a short space of time, especially industrial 
production, and to set up definite boundaries and 
channels of development, the effective and affective 
collaboration of the various classes and branches of 
production in a country where competition and 
speculation were reckoned inseparable from trade, 
can be secured only with great difficulty and with 
endless patience. That is why in all real revolutions 
one must go slowly and warily. I speak, of course, 
of real movements and not temporary upheavals.’ 


Rural Associations 

I persisted with the subject. 

‘The Rural Associations, for instance, one of the 
most original creations of our Corporative legisla- 
tion and which Mussolini himself envied in the 
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course of an interview a few years ago, are fulfilling 
their duties but have not yet, it seems, given all the 
desired results.’ 

Salazar again had to explain: 

“The Rural Associations are a splendid means of 
co-ordinating rural production. But in order to be 
really effective they must work in conjunction with 
the Farming Associations, which are corporative 
organizations of land-owners and farmers. It is true 
that in some cases the masters have of their own 
accord approached the Rural Associations and have 
come to an agreement on salaries, conditions of 
work and other important factors of agricultural 
life. But most farmers are by nature selfish and self- 
sufficing and cannot see the advantage of co-operat- 
ing with thé Rural Associations, which in reality are 
the bulwark of the whole system. I need only tell 
you that some landowners, and some of the most 
important at that, refused to pay the very small, in 
fact, the minimum contribution which they were 
called upon to make for the maintenance of the 
Rural Associations. However, the problem is simple, 
and within a short time it will be solved by two new 
measures: the creation of Farmers’ Associations and 
the giving of powers to the Rural Associations to 
represent the interests of the workmen. At the same 
time, a means will be found to compel landowners 
to do their duty towards these organizations. In 
matters of this kind, experience teaches that it is not 
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good enough to trust to man’s better nature. But, as 
I said, I wish all corporative problems could be 
solved as easily as this one.’ 

I had another question to put: 

‘Surely the Rural Associations should also be, in 
keeping with the idea of their foundation, centres of 
popular corporative education—a sort of village 
club. It should be the social centre of the country 
folk and enlivened by theatrical performances, 
choral societies, and other amusements. It would 
also help our spiritual rebirth if they became centres 
of local customs, country dress, songs and dances, 
in the interests of folk-lore.’ 

Salazar agreed with me. 

‘No doubt, no doubt. But we shall get there in 
good time. I can mention some associations such as 
those at Maceira, Golega, Vila Boim, Campo Maior, 
Monforte da Beira, and others, which can already 
be said to be fulfilling those functions.’ 


Masters and Men 

In my self-assumed robe of Devil’s Advocate, I 
now touched upon another subject: 

‘Are the Employers’ Associations carrying out 
their duties or are they still swayed by former prin- 
ciples of a fundamentally capitalist nature?’ 

‘I can well believe’, replied Salazar, severely but 
candidly, ‘that some of those associations, instead of 
entering into the spirit of the Corporative State 
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may have tried, because they were not properly con- 
stituted, to drive away probable competitors, and 
to secure bigger and better profits. Some managing 
bodies are subject at times to a craving for power. 
But they are survivals from the old system and they 
must, and are constantly, being opposed. To see 
corporative action in terms of such abuses, proved or 
presumed, is to show lamentable ignorance of the 
enormous good already affected by the organization 
and to fail to realize its importance as a safeguard 
against world crises. The corporative organization 
aims not at defending the interests of particular 
individuals but the interests of the nation as a whole. 
In a world which every day organizes itself more 
rigidly, it were foolish to encourage a fictitious eco- 
nomic principle, for the stakes are the wealth and 
the food of the community.’ 

‘Are you not afraid that the cost of living will soar 
even higher?’ 

‘Certainly not. The Government will not relin- 
quish its function as supreme judge of the country’s 
interests and will know how and when to intervene. 
In order to defend the consumer it is first necessary 
to ensure normal conditions of production. That is 
why I am more interested in the producer as a social 
type than in the consumer, who to my mind has a 
certain affinity to the citizen. Only normalized pro- 
duction (which need not be more costly) can guaran- 
tee normal consumption.’ 
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‘Do the Workers’ Syndicates really understand 
their aims and duties?’ 

‘Certainly they do. It is an old axiom that those 
who own little are always unselfish.’ 

‘So in a general way you are not displeased with 
the results of the corporative system.’ 

Salazar has the last word: 

‘No, because I have always believed in a revolu- 
tion by easy stages. In the space of five years (the 
first Corporative Laws were issued in 1933) I do not 
think we could have expected to do more, without 
introducing violent measures which would perturb 
our social life. As you know, our policy seeks to 
avoid excesses because, in a small country like Por- 
tugal, when any one suffers most people suffer with 
him.’ 


A Spiritual Policy 

Our easy stroll had brought us to the very gates 
of the new Technical Institute, the creation of 
Engineer Duarte Pacheco and a true monument to 
National Labour. A group of workmen in smart 
white overalls were erecting a stage on the main 
stairway and arranging rows of chairs. 

Salazar seemed to be wondering what it was all 
about, so I explained: 

‘It is the People’s Theatre run by the Secretariado 
de Propaganda Nacional. It is giving its first perfor- 
mance in Lisbon before starting out on its annual 
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tour of the provinces. You cannot imagine how suc- 
cessful this theatre and the two travelling cinemas 
have been. The arrival of our mammoth lorries with 
all our gear at some smiling village in the Minho or 
craggy hamlet in Beira or one of those townships in 
the south where even the house-tops are shining 
white, is an event of major importance in the lives 
of the people. The performances are supplemented 
by other festivities lasting far into the night and are 
a very welcome diversion in those remote places 
where life is so often apt to be dull. The renewal of 
interest in Portuguese folk-lore, which will be 
brought to a head by the coming competition 
to find the most typical Portuguese village, the 
annual award of national and international literary 
prizes, the opening of the San Carlos theatre in the 
near future, the organization of the Symphonic 
Orchestra of the National Broadcasting Station, the 
restoration of national monuments, the visible im- 
provement of our arts and crafts as shown in the 
magnificent displays at the International Exhibi- 
tions where Portugal has been represented, the not+ 
able work carried out by the Junta Nacional da 
Educagéo—all these facts show that the spiritual 
policy, which the New State so proudly adopted, 
has passed from an aspiration into a reality. You 
were quite right when you told me six years ago: 
“tell those young men of yours to have faith and 
patience’’.’ : 
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Salazar’s tone was sober, not at all affected by my 
enthusiasm: 

‘Certainly many things have been done but much 
yet remains to be achieved, if indeed any limit can 
be set to a policy of that nature. It is a particularly 
difficult question, whether from the artistic or from 
the literary point of view. How far can, should, the 
State intervene? There are striking examples in his- 
tory which show that to transform artists and writers 
into Civil Servants is to check their creative powers. 
Art cannot be served by bureaucratic methods. 
Once it becomes a duty, art disappears entirely or 
is replaced by a worthless substitute; it begins to 
cheat. On the other hand we can no longer bring 
back the age of Maecenas. Modern society lacks those 
ancient families which combined great fortunes with 
great traditions, and were in consequence the best 
patrons of the arts. The modern millionaire class, 
whose wealth has been acquired overnight, so to 
speak, cannot take their place, particularly as they 
are apt to lose their great possessions as rapidly as 
they made them. Only the State remains as the pos- 
sible encourager of striving artists. Yet even the 
modern State cannot afford to devote such large 
sums to art as the patricians and kings of former ages, 
for the State has many claims upon its revenue. We 
need only compare our puny efforts of to-day with 
the magnificent gestures that built Mafra or Batalha. 
I must say that I think that the decay of art and 
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literature seems to be the result of changed condi- 
tions of life rather than mere lack of patronage. The 
really great works of art were built in silence and 
our age is particularly noisy. Instead of cathedrals, 
our tendency is to build great stadiums; cinemas 
instead of theatres; not monuments but books. On 
the other hand, mechanical instruments such as the 
gramophone and the wireless have discouraged 
original production. Life has become all exterior 
and artificiality. That is why, of all, artists, architects 
and town-planners are the only ones who have 
plenty to do.’ 


The Problem of Censorship 

We now enter the car, which had slowly followed 
in our wake. Our conversation was now perforce 
more disconnected, more fragmentary, more full of 
curves and sharp corners, as it were. 

‘People have attempted to account for the scarcity 
or bad quality of artistic and literary production 
nowadays by the restriction of liberty of thought 
and creation imposed by authoritarian régimes.’ 

Salazar thought this over for a while and then 
said: 

‘Never believe it. ‘True thinkers, those who really 
conceive, have no difficulty in breaking through 
those barriers; and they do it unconsciously. The 
censorship exercised by the Inquisition in Portugal 
and Spain did not prevent some of the finest master- 
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pieces from appearing—work which was respected for 
its very boldness! And never were artists so protected, 
even the most audacious and irreverent ones, as in 
Papal Rome. In our own days it is from the authori- 
tarian States that art can expect something, for they 
are more constructive and more eagerly striving to 
build up, in their own generation, something which 
will be eternal. Beauty and order are inseparable.’ 

I remarked disingenuously: 

‘The high percentage of illiteracy in Portugal has 
been advanced as the main obstacle to our spiritual 
progress.’ 

We were now coasting down the Avenida Fontes 
Pereira de Melo, where the houses and the trim 
gardens have a sleek, well-fed, middle-class look. 

‘Illiteracy in Portugal’, observed Salazar, ‘is no 
new thing. Yet it has never prevented genuine 
revivals of literature in the past, when our produc- 
tion has been extremely high. It is not fair to saddle 
the blame of illiteracy on our own age. On the con- 
trary, we are doing our best to fight the evil, particu- 
larly in order to increase the social values of the 
community, which at present are rather low. The 
foundations of the reform of elementary education 
have been laid and I estimate that within five years 
every child in this country will have the opportunity 
to learn to read and write. There will still remain the 
more difficult problem of the illiterate adults, who 
cannot be made to attend schools. They can only be 
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reached by indirect methods, possibly by the impo- 
sition of certain standards in connection with emigra- 
tion permits. Army Reserve, and admission to muni- 
cipal jobs—something on these lines.’ 

We were now at the Rotunda, the favourite site 
for armed risings and civil commotions in the bad 
old days, not very long ago. One might call it the 
roulette board of national life prior to 1926. 

For from 1910, when the Republic was proclaimed, 
until 1926, when by a bloodless rising the founda- 
tions of the New State were established, there were 
no less than forty-three Cabinets, eight Presidents, 
and over twenty risings. To-day the Rotunda and 
Edward VII Park have lost their former connotation, 
and the people of Lisbon flock there on Sundays, 
not, as formerly, to gaze at the shell-holes and bullet 
pocks of the last revolution, but to picnic under the 
trees, until such a time as the new extension of the 
Avenida da Liberdade shall be made through the 
Park. Salazar described to me the council scheme 
and the new Lisbon that was being planned on a 
scale worthy of the capital city of a great empire. 

But I refused to be sidetracked and went on with 
my cross-examination: 

‘It 1s believed that the problem of tinea 1S 
made more difficult by the censorship. As you know, 
the censorship is what British and French liberals 
principally hold up against the Portuguese régime.’ 

‘It may seem a paradox,’ replied Salazar, ‘but 
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censorship is to-day the legitimate means of defence 
that free, independent States have against the pre- 
vailing anarchy of thought, against the international 
confusion of mind. I am not afraid of the criticism 
of a true journalist provided he is a Portuguese and 
acts like one. But I am afraid of the minor journalist 
who, without knowing it, has become denationalized, 
possibly because his mind is not strong enough to 
resist the allure of certain facile theories. I must re- 
mind you that there is no such thing as Portuguese, 
French, or British Communism, but international 
Communism, which strives to impair and destroy 
national independence. Against this ideological im- 
perialism—as dangerous as any other form—the 
Censorship is surely a lawful means of defence. All 
measures of protection are deemed lawful when a 
country is threatened by foreign invasion. No one 
has yet protested against the Censor in time of war. 
Communism, in our age, is latent war, a foreign 
invasion which is ever imminent. Moreover, censor- 
ship is not peculiar to nationalist governments. It 
is repugnant to every society, but every society is 
prepared to use it if necessary. Our enemies, for 
instance, rarely speak of Russian censorship, of all 
the most drastic and cruel; and where the govern- 
ment is controlled by popular fronts various means 
of applying pressure, such as the suppression of 
Opposition newspapers or the prevention of their 
circulation in foreign countries, are not unknown. 
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Considerations of national defence have led certain 
countries to adopt censorship and others to have a 
Press that requires no censorship; but I do not be- 
lieve that the former have reason to be envious of the 
latter. In any case, I think it is very extraordinary 
that many should be so irritated by the barriers set 
up by constituted authority (who at least must be 
supposed to have the welfare of the community at 
heart) and yet do not raise their voices in protest 
against the enslavement of thought by huge capi- 
talist organizations, by private and occult interests, 
by the brute force of wealth. Such considerations, I 
say, never trouble Liberals in any country, who 
rarely take the trouble to work out systems whereby 
the preservation of individual dignity and the safe- 
guarding the legitimate interests of a country may 
be conjoined in a practical manner. To give you a 
concrete example: has the Portuguese Press suffered 
as a result of the censorship? Have not the standards 
of responsibility and decorum rather been appreci- 
ably raised? What has our Press lost save that scur- 
rility which was formerly so prevalent in many 
papers.’ 


The Frontiers of Liberty 
I refuse to be convinced: 
‘More than once I have been impressed by what 
I believe to be your spontaneous, almost instinctive 
respect for the human conscience. I have heard you 
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say in private conversations, or when speaking to 
foreign journalists, that you shrink instinctively from 
any act likely to conflict with men’s consciences or 
their freedom of thought. How reconcile that feel- 
ing, which I know to be genuine, with such an insti- 
tution as the censorship?’ 

Salazar’s thoughts seemed to be far away, as he 
replied: 

‘Surely there can be no liberty against the truth; 
no freedom contrary to the common interest?’ 

“Yes, but where is the truth? Governments always 
believe themselves to be the special depositories of 
the truth.’ 

Salazar went on relentlessly: ‘Reality has always 
its boundaries. The Church, always the great pro- 
tectress of the intelligence, rests on dogmas. The 
physical sciences are free only where still undis- 
covered, where yet unrevealed by the light of truth. 
No doctrine is ever taught without the careful 
enunciation of what it 1s and what tt 1s not.’ 

‘In that case, all teaching may be questioned un-. 
less you accept their fundamental principles.’ My 
deduction was full of guile. 

“There is much in life which is contingent, but 
truth, as well as authority, is bound up with the 
notion of the absolute. One may examine and revise 
an idea or asystem. But no one can rule in the name 
of doubt.’ 

‘Isn’t the contingency of human values radically 
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at variance with the notion of absolute claims? State 
authority—TI say nothing of spiritual authority—is, 
after all, human and therefore fallible.’ 

‘The relative quality of human affairs is precisely 
what imposes the need for standards which shall be 
absolute.’ 

‘But Liberty? How shall she be served once that 
absolute is acknowledged?’ 

"Red Liberty, the liberty of the Romantics, simply 
does not exist. Not Authority itself, the slave of its 
own ethics, and bound by its own canons of pro- 
cedure, can call itself free. True liberty—which is 
the liberty of thought, can exist only in the mind of 
man.’ 

I descended from the absolute to very relative 
facts: ‘ 

‘No one can or does deny that the present Portu- 
guese system is the mildest and most tolerant of all 
modern authoritarian régimes. The existence of cen- 
sorship 1s after all the sole argument which Liberals 
can bring against us.’ 

‘And that censorship,’ Salazar interposed, ‘is 
chiefly intended to prevent the infiltration of Marxist 
ideas, the propagation of lies, the malefic and often 
irreparable effect of slander. Do not forget, more- 
over, that the Portuguese Government, in spite of 
all, authorizes the publication of newspapers and 
reviews of a definitely antagonistic nature. I think I 
need not mention their names.’ 
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The car wormed its way through the crowds in 
the Rocio—Lisbon’s open-air club; and sped its way 
down the Rua do Ouro, also a haunt of loungers in 
the evening. 

I still harped on the same subject: 

‘Can a government disregard public opinion? And 
under a régime of authority and censorship is it 
possible to be aware of popular feeling?’ 

Salazar was not embarrassed. 

‘Why, public opinion is indispensable to any move- 
ment. Governments, however strongly equipped 
they may be, remain in power not by using force, but by 
having it.’ 

‘How feel that force when the freedom of the Press 
is curtailed?’ 

The point was obviously no new one to Salazar, 
for he replied at once: 

‘Nowadays it is impossible to avoid the formation 
of public opinion, owing to the facilities of communi- 
cation—books, newspapers, correspondence, which 
is swift and uncensored, wireless, the cinema. The 
question is whether public opinion will be left to 
itself or properly guided... .’ 

‘In other words, ‘‘controlled’’.’ 

“That depends on the ethics of the particular ré- 
gime. If a government guides public opinion by 
supplying genuine, honest, disinterested informa- 
tion, obviously it will serve the public better than a 
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certain type of Press secretly controlled by material 
interests, sometimes of the basest nature.’ 

‘But who is to vouch for the truth of such infor- 
mation? The very fact that it 1s “‘official’’ will cause 
many to doubt it at once.’ 

To which Salazar replied soberly, as if composing 
an inscription for his own monument. 

‘The notion of government, by its very definition, 1s ever 
bound up with truth and justice.’ 

‘So, true public opinion is, in the end, the opinion 
of the government,’ I said, mildly ironical. 

Salazar smiled but was not disconcerted: 

‘No, public opinion has a life of its own and can 
impose its will on the very government that helped 
to form it. Even the authoritarian régimes of 
apparently -unlimited power must respect public 
opinion and the conscience of their people.’ 

‘Is it not true, though, that at times the Govern- 
ment has to act against public opinion. Eugene d’Ors 
defines a type of political action that partakes of the 
nature of a mission, the duty of saving the people 
from themselves.’ 

‘Undoubtedly. Especially in the case of spurious 
public opinion, begotten by trivial, passing interests. 
The financial discipline we had to adopt at the be- 
ginning of the dictatorship showed how necessary it 
was to have the backing of public opinion and also 
how at times it had to be deliberately flouted. With- 
out the goodwill of educated opinion we could never 
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have balanced the budget, because the sacrifices 
demanded and imposed were undoubtedly heavy; 
how often, on the other hand, it was necessary to 
apply violent measures that raised a general outcry 
among friends and foes! Governments must never 
be slaves to the opinion of the masses, which is dif- 
ferent from and of a much lower category than the 
true mind of a nation. To sum up: public opinion is 
indispensable to a government and is at times a 
great stimulus; yet, a government should retain some 
measure of control over its formation, for the very 
sake of its quality.’ 

We had left behind the Terreiro do Pago or, as the 
English call it, Black Horse Square, and had negoti- 
ated the difficult traffic of the Rua do Arsenal. As 
we passed the old Naval Arsenal which figured so 
prominently in the political disturbances of the past, 
I took the opportunity to inquire: 

‘When will the new Alfeite Arsenal be completed?’ 

“You can consider it as already finished and it bids 
fair to be a model institution. Any of the old equip- 
ment worth retaining is now being shipped over to 
the other side. All naval shipbuilding and repair is 
carried out no longer in Lisbon, but in Alfeite.’ 


The New Constitution 

We entered the long perspective of the Rua 24 de 
Julho, formerly an embarkment doing duty for a 
street, but now bordered by flower beds and provided 
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with special tracks for trams, motors, and carts. I 
broached a new topic: 

‘Some foreigners and not a few nationals tax the 
new Constitution with being too fluid and point to 
the many changes it has undergone at the hands of 
the National Assembly. They say that Constitutional 
Law should be of sterner stuff. Why has the text 
been amended so often?’ 

It is Salazar the Professor who replies: 

‘Our Constitution is by law subject to revision at 
stated periods, and the legislative assembly, as nor- 
mally constituted, has no powers to amend it, 
though it may be duly empowered to do so by the 
President of the Republic. The amendments intro- 
duced affect not the ‘‘doctrinal’’ section but the 
part that deals with creation of departments of State 
and their manner of working. Obviously the proce- 
dure laid down in this respect must be fluid and 
’ changed whenever necessary so that the real prin- 
ciples of State may not be compromised by unfore- 
seen events, by the very evolution of society, by 
deficiencies in the working of the institutions. There 
were two ways of avoiding those ‘amendments’, 
which so far have been purely formal: by fictitious 
interpretation of the principles contained—the fatal 
process so often applied to the Constitution of 1911; 
or by recourse to coups d’état, a method also unfor- 
tunately popular between 1910 and 1926. For our 
part we do not wish either to strain the text or to 
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have recourse to revolutions. We prefer the solution 
of lawful amendments sanctioned by the Constitu- 
tion itself, and as I have said, the alterations made 
have not affected any of the really essential parts. I 
may observe that no Constitution is so malleable as 
the British, which is unwritten. Perhaps for that very 
reason its essential omer may be considered 
immutable.’ 


Dual Nature of the Legislative Power 

I continued to probe: 

“Whenever I explain to foreign friends the general 
principles of our Constitution they invariably ex- 
press their surprise that the legislative power should 
be vested simultaneously in the Government and in 
the National Assembly, even during the latter’s brief 
three months’ session. . . .’ 

‘It is natural that they should think it strange. In 
the matter of the powers of State, the Portuguese 
Constitution is still a compromise between the past 
and the present, it is still bound up, in certain par- 
ticulars, with former principles. The dual source of 
legislation, for instance, must be considered as an 
intermediate measure. The truth is that no assembly 
can find time and universal competence to deal with 
all the problems of public administration. One of 
the errors of the parliamentary systems was that of 
not knowing how to evolve, how to adapt them- 
selves to changing circumstances, for there is no 
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similarity between the conditions of to-day and 
those which obtained a hundred years ago. More- 
over, all major reforms, even under parliamentary 
rule, are effected to-day by dictatorial methods—in 
Portugal they always have been. The governments, 
when faced with a difficult situation transcending 
the normal competence of a parliament, beg the 
latter to invest them with full powers to act. So why 
make such a play upon words? Why do parliamen- 
tary régimes express a pious horror at the legisla- 
tive powers vested in authoritarian governments? 
The best form—perhaps the future form—is for the 
Government to pass laws aided by corporative 
chambers in a consultative capacity, and possibly 
by a technical council as well.’ 

‘What people find strange’, I insisted, ‘is that the 
Government should continue to legislate while the 
Assembly 1s sitting.’ 

“The Government is at times compelled to pass 
laws in session time when there is urgent public need, 
hardly compatible with the Assembly procedure, for 
such laws. There is a certain type of legislation which 
would become dangerous or lend itself to incon- 
venient speculation unless drafted in privacy—as for 
instance those laws dealing with rights. In all such 
cases—and never more so—silence is golden.’ 


Usefulness of National Assembly 
‘Would it not be better to make an end of the 
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National Assembly and transfer some of its present 
duties to the Corporative Chamber?” 

‘Certainly not.’ Salazar spoke with conviction. 
“The National Assembly must continue to function 
as a political body. Its duty is to bring the great 
national aspirations before the Government and to 
supervise the proper execution of public administra- 
tion. Even under a good government uncontrolled 
executive power always tends to exceed its legiti- 
mate limits. The criticism, judgements, and stric- 
tures made by qualified persons, in an orderly, con- 
stitutional manner, keep government action within 
proper bounds. A government, even an authoritarian 
government, should not have the power to suppress all public 
criticism of tts acts. The executive power must be protected 
not only from its enemies, but also from itself.’ 

I could not help interposing this doubt: 

‘Is there not a danger of a body like the National 
Assembly reviving the old parliamentary tricks and 
of our going back to former practices?’ 

‘I am placing my trust in the new political men- 
tality, which I consider to be one of the most impor- 
tant features of our movement.’ 

‘Do you think it will be enough?’ 

‘I think so, but were the National Assembly to lose 
its essential dignity, the President of the Republic, 
who is the supreme judge of the nation, has power 
to dissolve it.’ 
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Salazar answers Austen Chamberlain 

We had alighted from the car close to the Belem 
Tower and were now pacing the narrow strip of sand 
at the foot of the venerable monument—Lisbon’s 
bookplate, it might be called. Unfortunately, its 
beauty is marred by a background of gasometers, 
and we inly wondered if it would be possible to have 
them removed by 1940 in time for the National 
Commeme rations. 

But we spoke of other subjects. I said: 

‘No doubt you have read and considered in your 
mind the preface written by Austen Chamberlain, 
some years ago, for the English edition of my book. 
Your remarks to-day on public opinion, censorship, 
and political organization, are to a certain extent 
an answer to the points raised in that preface. 
But there are specific challenges (perhaps Austen 
Chamberlain would not have made them to-day) 
which cannot be glossed over. I should like to know 
your views on certain of Chamberlain’s strictures on 
the Portuguese régime.’ 

Salazar is not one to evade challenpes 

‘I read and re-read with the greatest attention 
the criticism of one of England’s greatest public 
figures, a member of a real dynasty of statesmen. 
I am glad to be in agreement with Chamberlain 
when he owns that he was mistaken in believing that 
British democracy was the model for the Ideal 
State.’ 
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I had brought with me Chamberlain’s preface and 
read out the passage in question: 

* “There was a time not so long ago when English- 
men were prone to think that the parliamentary 
institutions which worked so well here would be 
equally appropriate to other nations, and would 
save them, as they have saved us, alike from revo- 
lution and reaction. 

* “The experiment has been tried in varying forms 
in many lands, but with little success. Democracy, it 
would seem, succeeds only where it has been of 
gradual growth, founded on natural aptitude ripened 
by long experience... .”’ 

Salazar, commenting: 

‘There you have an opinion which shows great 
moral courage on the part of the author, for it even 
destroys some of his other statements. Chamberlain 
spoke the truth: parliamentarianism, no more than 
Fascism or Nazism, is not for export. Though pos- 
sibly excellent in Britain and for the British tempera- 
ment (as it has been so far), it nevertheless might be 
impractical, even intolerable, for other nations and 
races. The mistake, of course, is to suppose that other 
countries and peoples must necessarily respond and 
react as the British. If you would understand the 
English, speak and feel like an Englishman. If you 
wish to understand the Portuguese, speak their lan- 
guage and feel as they do.’ 

“Is this the only point on which you agree with 
Chamberlain?’ 39 
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‘No,’ replied Salazar. ‘I am also heartily in agree- 
ment with him when he states that the Portuguese 
Revolution set out to recast the soul of a nation. Of 
course it did. Otherwise it could not rightly be 
called a revolution. A great movement, as opposed to 
mere sporadic risings, must necessarily have great 
aims.’ 

‘Where do you begin to disagree?’ 

‘Further on, where Chamberlain, not knowing the 
particular facts of the case and carried away by the 
force of certain conventional terms, states that to an 
Englishman it may seem that the Portuguese have 
paid too great a price for their recovery.’ 

I read out Chamberlain’s actual words: 

***An Englishman may feel that the price paid is 
too high. He may thank heaven that he is still a free 
citizen of a free country, and resolve that he will 
guard that freedom the more jealously because of its 
destruction elsewhere.”’ ’ 

‘We must go slowly’, observed Salazar, ‘in order 
to judge whether Chamberlain is right or not, that 
is, whether the Portuguese have not paid too much 
for their benefits, have not indeed secured them at 
the cost of their liberty. If British public life and the 
play of its institutions is carefully examined, it will 
be found that the essence of the British régime—let 
us call it that and not beg the question by employing 
terms such as “democratic”’ or “‘liberal’’—1s twofold: 
the incontestably free election of the House of Com- 
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mons and the effective guarantee of individual 
rights as defined by law. One may say if one likes 
that the first is less important than the second, but 
there is no doubt that, in that strictly hierarchical 
and aristocratic society, free election is the mark of 
the absolute equality of the British subject. Now 
Chamberlain sincerely believed, when he made that 
remark, that the Portuguese, by the advent of the 
National Dictatorship, had lost those two great 
prerogatives. Yet nothing can be further from the 
truth. Without stressing the point unduly, it is right 
to say that never have there been so many electors in 
Portugal as now and particularly never so many 
independent, genuine voters—as unconstrained as 
in Great Britain. For the electorate is no longer in- 
volved in mean party struggles, but only concerned 
with registering votes that will ensure sound national 
representation. Secondly, the Revolution, however 
surprising this may seem to our adversaries, aimed 
at defining the rights of the individual and at ensur- 
ing their preservation. Prior to 1926 the individual 
had no genuine guarantees; it is not too much to say 
that the essential liberties of the Portuguese people 
were overridden, stolen, or trampled upon by our 
Liberal forms of government. Conventional terms 
are of little worth in themselves; it is necessary to 
test them in the light of reality. I think we may say 
that the Portuguese, with the exception of the politi- 
cal speculator and wire-puller (a class no longer 
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provided for) lost nothing by the National Revolu- 
tion. It was not a case of a de facto rule replacing a 
de jure one, but rather a régime of right law and 
order—without which there can be no liberty— 
instead of a chronic state of disorder and tyranny, 
whereby the worst interests lorded it over the best. 

‘If you will allow me,’ I interposed, ‘since we are 
on the subject, I too should like to reply to Chamber- 
lain’s accusation (couched in the gentlest and most 
flattering terms) that I had touched up your portrait 
too much. That is as it may be. Quite likely the man- 
ner and colour of my book may not find favour in 
the fog-laden atmosphere of London. But the pur- 
pose of the original version, in Portuguese, was pre- 
cisely to dramatize the figure of a man essentially 
undramatic, to make him a real, live figure in the 
eyes of an exuberant people who certainly would not, 
possibly could not, understand those “sober tones”’ 
of which Chamberlain speaks. And perhaps it will 
be a good thing for Englishmen to become accus- 
tomed to the idea that peoples do not all feel, express 
themselves, and react in the same way. It is that 
very diversity that gives a particular charm to liter- 
ary interchange between countries. I should be very 
astonished, for instance, if I were to find an English 
author writing in the style, or expressing the senti- 
ments of a Portuguese writer. 
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Relations with Great Britain 

In the course of this conversation we had left 
behind the Tower of Belem standing guard over the 
entrance to Lisbon, and were now ascending the 
steep hill that leads to Ajuda, on our way to inspect 
the new building settlement erected by the National 
Labour Institute. 

Since Great Britain had been mentioned I took 
the opportunity to put the following question: 

‘Are you pleased with our present relations with 
Britain?’ 

There was no mistaking the sincerity of Salazar’s 
tone as he replied: 

‘I do not think they have been better at any time, 
for they have now reached a point of equilibrium as 
a result of a clear understanding of the common 
interests. The war in Spain gave an opportunity to 
the avowed or covert foes of the alliance to represent 
it as being impaired or broken, as if England pro- 
posed to intervene in our internal affairs or outside 
the scope of the alliance or even refused us the right 
to defend our own independence. Alliances imply 
rights and obligations on both sides. Our alliance 
with Britain will be strong in proportion as those 
rights and obligations are equally balanced. .More- 
over, our very frankness is appreciated in England; 
the decorum of our public life is duly noticed, and 
reliance is placed upon our loyalty, which has never 
wavered. 
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At the Summit of Ajuda 


We now found ourselves in the neat streets of the 
Ajuda Workmen’s Settlement, at the top of the hill. 
The whole of riverside Lisbon lay below us, a splen- 
did panorama worked out in minute detail. The 
river shone like burnished silver and there was a 
golden light reflected from the trees and the roofs of 
the myriad houses—white, ochre, red, and blue— 
at our feet. 

‘Six years ago this settlement had not even been 
planned,’ said the Prime Minister almost to him- 
self. 

I could not take my eyes from the magnificent 
scene. The pile of the Jerénimos seemed like a jewel 
casket suspended in mid air; to our right there was 
a small cemetery gleaming white like a miniature 
village, and the low hills that border the river were 
crowned with windmills. The Estoril railway glided 
slowly along the waterfront like a toy. I was also 
aware of the square block of the Ajuda Palace, the 
dome of the miniature Church of Good Memory, 
and the slopes which are to be made into the great 
municipal park and where scores of thousands of 
trees are even now being planted. To the east lay 
the dark-green mass of the former Royal Close, and 
the weathercock of the Necessidades Palace was like 
an augury of peace. Lisbon, from wherever you see 
it, is always surprising, for, perched on its many hills, 
it offers an endless variety of views. Well might 
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Giraudoux say about Lisbon: ‘A city that opens and 
shuts like a fan.’ 

Salazar, who had also been absorbed in the view, 
now began to take stock of his immediate surround- 
ings and to wax enthusiastic over the busy life of the 
quarter. Though only recently occupied, the houses 
made a brave show with flowers, and everywhere we 
could see men, women, and children pottering about 
their little gardens. Salazar, who comes from farm- 
ing stock, was delighted, and distributed his praise 
equally over the cabbages and the flowers growing 
in these little plots, adding: 

‘I feel sure this is the right way. A garden of one’s 
own is the most effective foe of the public-house.’ 

We went into one of the few houses that are still 
vacant: two or three whitewashed rooms, a large 
kitchen, and a bathroom. The house becomes the 
property of the tenant after a few years’ payment of 
a very small monthly rental, under a scheme which 
also includes a life-insurance and provision against 
unemployment and sickness. In front of each cottage 
there is a small garden where vegetables or flowers 
may be cultivated and there is space beside each 
cottage for extension should a growing family impose 
the necessity of further room. In this way a large 
family is no drawback. 

‘Perhaps it would have been easier to have solved 
the housing difficulty by means of large tenements, 
but small independent houses are much more con- 
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ducive to family life and they instil a keener sense of 
property. A large block containing dozens of apart- 
ments is a good breeding-ground for dissension and 
mutual hatred, for it harbours too many individual 
interests.’ 

A group of foreign tourists—British, German, or 
French—landed no doubt from that foam-coloured 
giant which we could see lying in the harbour, were 
being taken round the flower-trimmed streets of the 
new quarter by a guide. Some one must have pointed 
out Salazar, because they all doffed their hats res- 
pectfully as they passed us. 

I became reminiscent: 

‘In the preface to my book, the newly appointed 
Prime Minister urged as one of the principal reasons 
why he should remain in power the urgent need to 
recover for Portugal her former status as a great 
nation. At the time we were still so demoralized, so 
much still under the influence of the defeatist school 
of Oliveira Martins, that such words sounded like 
mere bravado. Ten years later Portugal, thanks to 
his incentive and leadership, has regained the right 
to look rich and powerful nations in the face.’ 

‘I told you your book was entirely out of date,’ 
remarked Salazar. 


Progress and Poverty 
“The other important reason given for the Prime 
Minister remaining in office, touched every Portu- 
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guese heart. To quote his own words: “‘It is possible 
that certain men have conceived a different but 
more humane form of national community and, in 
the highest position, may labour without rest and 
with rage in their hearts because a woman goes 
hungry or a child cries with cold.” ’ 

Though the sun was still high a heavy cloud 
seemed to darken Salazar’s face: 

‘We have done what we could, but human misery 
and wretchedness has no limits!’ 

“It is always easy for a journalist to draw the atten- 
tion of the public to some unfortunate slum, possibly 
hundreds of years old, such as are still to be found in 
Lisbon or in Oporto. But not only did we not create 
those slums but are actually pulling them down. 
Moreover, London, Paris, New York, Naples, have 
their own hells, their eyesores.’ 

Professor Salazar takes charge again: 

‘Poverty and wretchedness seem to be a kind of 
secretion of progress. In the country, where life is 
simpler, conditions can never go lower than a cer- 
tain point even at times of crisis. Real destitution is 
to be found in towns, in the large capitals, whose 
hardness and insensibility is in direct proportion to 
their hugeness. Owing to the mechanization of life 
and the automatic nature of progress, men have 
slowly changed into machines and cannot give play 
to their natural sentiments. The town dweller is in 
a way the product of competition and is therefore 
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selfish and jealous of any one challenging his hard- 
won prerogatives.’ 
_ “Is not man the same everywhere, in town or 
country?’ I interposed, not so much out of convic- 
tion but to move Salazar to further utterances. 
‘Man possibly, but not men. In villages and in 
little towns, absolute destitution is rare; there may 
be no work but only very rarely is there no food. 
There may be no money, perhaps no clothes, but 
always a crust of bread and a bowl of soup.’ 
‘The fields and the orchards are inexhaustible lar- 
ders,’ I remarked, with perhaps undue optimism. 


Apology for Modest Living 

‘In cities’, continued Salazar, ‘a man out of work 
becomes entirely destitute and runs the risk of starv- 
ing to death. Whilst there is work there 1s money, 
which is the means of buying the necessities and even 
superfluities of life. The absence of human warmth, 
of that natural solidarity which is the note of family 
life, makes poverty indeed black when the source of 
money is cut off. The seven million inhabitants of 
New York are, to a person who is down and out, so 
many million strangers. For this reason we have 
always encouraged modest living—sufficient to pro- 
vide whatever is necessary to sustain life and to make 
it pleasant, but never encouraging excessive and in- 
human ambitions.’ 

"You once said to Henri Massis, who gave wide 
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publicity to the remark: “‘I want the Portuguese to 
live naturally.” ’ 

Salazar paid no attention to my interruption and 
went on: 

“We must, more than ever before, wage war 
against the material conception of life, that leads 
men, as if they were moved by some morbid craving, 
to seek and accumulate wealth without limit, even 
though from time to time, as we see in America, 
those men voluntarily turn over a large proportion 
of their profits to philanthropic works. It is more 
humane and more Christian to work for a collective 
middle state where neither multi-millionaires nor 
paupers are possible. It is obviously difficult, per- 
haps impossible, to stifle man’s ambition entirely or 
his craving for money. But what must be prevented 
is the absorption of the greater part of the wealth of 
a country by a thousand and one parasites. Only by 
reducing those parasites to a minimum, by creating 
labour and setting up strict standards of justice in 
economic and social relations, can the desired equili- 
brium be secured.’ 

We had been walking for about twenty minutes 
along the streets of the new quarter, followed at a 
respectful distance by the inhabitants. Cheers broke 
out for Salazar and for the New State. 

‘Viva the saviour of Portugal.’ 

‘Long live the New State.’ 

Salazar acknowledged the cheers by raising his 
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hat. He smiled at the people, but all the same walked 
faster and regained the car, which was awaiting us 
at the entrance to the settlement. 


The Romantic Ideal 

The lecture continued in the car: 

‘Communists and advanced Socialists have thought 
to solve the problem by an equitable distribution of 
existing wealth among men. The solution is both 
romantic and silly. On the contrary, it 1s essential 
to go on increasing wealth and constantly to create 
new sources of it.’ 

‘I take it that this is precisely the policy followed 
by the Estado Novo. Roads, new harbours, cheap 
housing, afforestation, drainage, and other rural im- 
provements, the telephone and telegraph systems, 
the network of railways—all these have been ex- 
panded considerably in the last few years and the 
result has been an appreciable increase of the patri- 
mony of the State and therefore of the Portuguese.’ 

Salazar was silent for a moment: 

‘I know that the results are slow and difficult to 
estimate and may even be termed slight by those who 
think only of the present. Our policy will only yield 
full results in the course of time. I have said more 
than once that ours is a generation of sacrifice. But 
Portugal, on the other hand, is not a matter of yes- 
terday or to-day, it is a matter of all time. 
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The Portuguese Legion 

We were descending the Ajuda Hill when we 
passed a detachment of Legionaries, who on recog- 
nizing Salazar saluted him with the raised arm in 
the old Roman fashion. They have good physique 
and bronzed faces and are all typically Portuguese. 
Their ages vary very considerably, and so does their 
social status, for boss and clerk may be serving in the 
same company. Yet the same light, the same hope 
burned in their eyes, and their marching step was 
irreproachable. 

‘Who lives?’ shouted the commander of the detach- 
ment, commencing the Legion’s slogan. 

‘Portugal, Portugal, Portugal,’ the men replied. 

‘Who leads?’ inquired the same voice. 

‘Salazar, Salazar, Salazar,’ thus the Legionaries, 
gaily, as they marched away. 

“Those days are past’, I observed, ‘when the Prime 
Minister had reason to remark, in an interview he 
gave me, that one of the principal dangers of the 
movement was the coldness of its followers. Musso- 
lini told me himself: ‘‘How to last is the secret,”’ and 
he was quite right.’ 

Salazar agreed. 

‘The formation of the Legion and even more (if 
we take a long view) the creation of the Portuguese 
Youth Organization have effectively helped to 
modify the general mentality of the people and to 
restore to the Portuguese that which they appeared 
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to have lost: their civic conscience. For the Portu- 
guese is brave but undisciplined and has generally 
an atavistic horror of any kind of military service. 
Moreover, he was only familiar with the rough and 
tumble of civil war. Now he is ready to don uniform 
and to obey orders in the hour of need. The Legion 
and the Mocidade have also given him a greater sense 
of social comradeship, for it has fused the various 
social classes and bridged the distance between rich 
and poor. These organizations have also taught the 
Portuguese to be more tolerant and to respect one 
another’s beliefs—this alone, in our country, is a 
great step forward.’ 


Poverty and Low Standards of Living 

We left the car once more to pay a visit to another 
building settlement near Jeronimos. The houses had 
a cheerful look and the window-boxes were bright 
with flowers. Before beginning our visit we stopped 
to look at a group of ramshackle buildings just out- 
side the precincts of the new quarter. These houses 
seemed to lack both air and light, the walls were 
blotched and warped, and we could guess the filthy 
interiors—veritable breeding-grounds for disease. 
Salazar’s gaze showed infinite pity and also indigna- 
tion and he spoke almost to himself: 

“There is still endless poverty everywhere. It would 
be dishonest to deny it. But those who hold us res- 
ponsible for it forget that it is the legacy of the past, 
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of the very distant past, long before we could have 
any responsibility in the government of the country. 
The roots of pauperism go very deep, and sometimes 
it is the paupers themselves who hinder our efforts. 
You have no idea how difficult it has been to replace 
the hovels of the famous Tin Can Village by neat 
and hygienic huts. One would think that we were 
acting against their interests, that we were depriving 
them of something which was very precious.’ 

I carried on in the same strain: 

“The prime mistake that many foreigners make 1s 
not to estimate what has already been achieved. 
They see us as we are, and not as we were ten years 
ago; secondly they have eyes only for concrete results 
and rarely take into account what is being actively 
planned. Often there may be nothing to show, though 
an elaborate scheme is being slowly worked out with 
a view to bringing about drastic changes. That is 
why we are sorry and even irritated when a certain 
type of journalist (fortunately becoming rarer) criti- 
cizes our country for certain shortcomings which we 
feel even more keenly than they.’ 

Salazar let me talk and then spoke quietly as one 
arguing with himself: 

‘I must say that, to me, the chief difficulty lies not 
so much in the actual poverty as in the low stan- 
dard of living of our population, especially in the 
country. This is mostly due to the paucity of our 
natural resources and also to the backwardness of 
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our civilization. As our whole economic system is 
based on the Land, we cannot hope to attain as high 
a level of living as that of other peoples whose 
natural resources are richer. Nevertheless the de- 
velopment of our production and trade and the cor- 
porative organization are gradually raising our 
standards. Wherever there are Workers’ Syndicates 
and Employers’ Associations there are immediately 
labour contracts involving increased or at least stable 
salaries, paid holidays, health insurances, safeguards 
against dangerous occupations, and other advan- 
tages.’ 

I could not help adding: 

‘On the other hand, the People’s Theatre, the 
travelling cinemas, the regional and civic festivities, 
the holiday camps and other movements sponsored 
by the Secretariado de Propaganda Nacional, by the 
“Joy in Work” Organization, by the National 
Broadcasting Station are, in their turn, raising the 
mental and social tone of the people and giving them 
a glimpse of the world of art and imagination with- 
out which men cannot be happy.’ 

After a brief inspection of the new quarter, we 
walked down the hill as far as the Jer6énimos Church, 
followed by the respectful curiosity of the local in- 
habitants, whom we left arguing among themselves 
whether it was really Salazar or not. I saw a stoutish 
woman with several children in tow who went into 
her house and returned with a photograph of the 
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Prime Minister in her hand to clinch her argument. 


Youth Marches By 

We lingered for a while in front of the Jerénimos, 
that wonderful shrine built as an act of thanksgiving, 
in the golden age of discoveries. To-day it is still a 
symbol of imperial greatness, and its carved spheres, 
crosses, and cable mouldings, its gargoyles and lions, 
the statue of Prince Henry gazing steadfastly over 
the Tagus, are powerful reminders of our great duties. 

As we stood there a company of boys of the 
Mocidade marched by, very smart in their brown 
tunics, khaki trousers, and those high boots of which 
they are so proud. On spying Salazar they saluted 
him with raised arm, as the Legionaries had done, 
and broke spontaneously into their marching song. 

‘Six years ago’, I recalled, ‘foreign journalists and 
writers who visited us were unable to conceal their 
apprehension at the undisciplined state of our youth, 
who were entirely left to themselves and in not a few 
cases showed obvious sympathies for Communism. 
To-day the number of boys in schools who refuse 
to belong to the Mocidade is minute, and there have 
been cases of children converting their parents to 
the ideals of the new age.’ 

Salazar was regarding the marching schoolboys 
with visible pride: 

“When these lads come of age we may regard the 
future without fear.’ 
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An Old Cliché 

Standing before the actual space and using it as 
if it were a blueprint, the Prime Minister described 
to me the new plan of the Vasco da Gama Square 
and the adjoining land. We then went into the close 
of the old monastery, which is also included in the 
general scheme. Indeed, it is in this enclosure that 
the Exhibition of the Portuguese World will be held 
in the course of the 1939-40 centenary celebrations. 
This exhibition will aim at showing what Portugal 
has done for world civilization and the marks she 
has left in the remotest lands. 

I went on with my cross-examination: 

‘It is still currently stated that the State grows 
richer every day while the citizen grows poorer. How 
can this venerable cliché be still so popular among 
our enemies and even among some of our alleged 
friends?’ 

“You may say the State is rich,’ said Salazar pro- 
fessionally. I felt I was in for a lecture. ‘But the fact 
remains that the State has not spent anything like 
what it should have done. We have accumulated 
capital but much remains to be spent on public 
relief, education, tourism, works of public utility, 
etc. We have hoarded money because we have 
passed through a period of unexpected contingen- 
cies, when it was our obvious duty in the interests 
of the country to lay by a reserve, and particularly 
because it was essential to provide for our rearma- 
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ment. So much for the rich State. With regard to 
the poverty of the people, statistics show that the 
contrary 1s precisely the case. Economic activity is 
on the increase. Production is gradually improving; 
exports are holding their own or going up, even 
though we are called upon to provide for an increase 
of population amounting to one million four hun- 
dred thousand persons between 1926 and 1938, that 
is, one-third of the total population of Portugal and 
the Adjacent Islands of Madeira, and the Azores. 
These are not mere words; they are facts and figures. 
There is no doubt that in certain industries there is 
what you might call a crisis of adaptation to new 
conditions, but it is not fair to use that as an argu- 
ment that our prosperity is on the decline. Among 
the activities undergoing transformation one might 
mention the railways, whose monopoly as a means 
of transport is now seriously challenged by lorries 
and buses, and the shipping companies, which 
are passing through a bad period, owing to lack 
of capital, and to antiquated administration. Again, 
one should take into account the fact that much 
of the capital invested abroad is not yielding a 
proper return owing to various causes: difficulty 
of transferring money; currency depreciation; sus- 
pended debt services, etc. 

‘On the other hand, countries seem to be moving 
towards a state of permanent crisis. Populations are 
constantly increasing within the same frontier boun- 
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daries. The United States, which was Europe’s 
safety valve, is now shut to immigration. The rich 
landed families who were the backbone of agricul- 
tural activity have ceased to be. The middle classes 
see their savings absorbed by the pressing needs of 
the moment and by the sudden depreciation of 
values. They may be said to be in a critical state every- 
where. So that the foundations of economic life, in 
the old conception of the word, seem to be badly 
shaken.’ 

‘And what will the end be?’ I asked. 

‘I often wonder’, said Salazar with melancholy, 
‘whether we are not about to witness, all over the 
world, the decline of private fortune as a result of 
the pressing needs of the community which the 
State must supply. It seems as if we were moving, 
most unfortunately in my opinion, towards the total 
proletariat State. It is a great pity, but it may be un- 
avoidable. 


Life and Death of Communism 
We had climbed slowly to the top of the hill be- 
hind Jerédnimos and rested by the square chapel 
built by Boitac. It is a squat, tower-like building 
with plain walls ornamented only with the royal 
shield supported by armillary spheres. A few pines 
bent and twisted by the winds are the sole com- 
panions of this lonely shrine standing like a watch- 
tower over the river. One or two lighters with red 
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sails moved almost imperceptibly along the blue 
road of the Tagus. A large white liner followed by 
a screaming band of gulls was entering the river. In 
the clear air the tower of Belem, encircled by the 
tide, seemed to be about to hoist sail, a stone galleon 
again bound for the East. 

We made our way slowly down the bare slope. 

I changed the conversation: 

‘What do you think? Are we still on the upward 
curve of Communism or are we witnessing its de- 
cline?’ 

Salazar pondered a while before replying: 

“It is difficult to answer your question as you have 
put it. There is no doubt that the greatest political 
and economic experiment launched in our days was 
the Russian one. The attempt was facilitated by the 
traditions of the Russian people, by their traditions 
of absolute rule, by the agricultural and forestry 
nature of their rural economy, and by their back- 
wardness and low standards of living. And yet in 
spite of such favourable ground, the experiment is 
constantly breaking down and the results could 
hardly have been more disappointing. Communism, 
as was only to be expected, has been shown in prac- 
tice to be unnatural and uneconomic. The spectacu- 
lar failure of the Russian experiment, however, has 
not prevented a great many people in other countries 
from regarding Russia as the Promised Land or 
from clamouring for the adoption of those very 
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practices which Russia herself has by now discarded. 
The fact is that one does not learn from other 
people’s experience but from one’s own, and the 
living example of Russia is powerless to destroy the 
mirage, the attraction of the abyss. I think we may 
say, however, that Communism as an economic doc- 
trine is upon its downward curve. Political Com- 
munism, however, is if anything on the upward 
grade, because it has managed to rally the Left 
forces, so that its flag is now the standard of all sub- 
versive movements that challenge social order. The 
very Liberals who, one would think, would be the 
worst foes of Communism, since it implies the abso- 
lute negation of liberty, are now flocking, I know 
not by what spirit of perversity, to the Red Flag. To 
give you an instance, is there any country in which 
the classes are so sharply defined as England? This is 
true even among the working classes; the butler, in 
the servants’ hall of the rich, lords it over the others 
like a little king. Yet we find in England in the most 
unexpected quarters, an obvious sympathy for Com- 
munism. Why? Because of the power of words, by 
sheer bluff, perhaps by the voluptuousness of con- 
trast? Political Communism is certainly not on the 
decline. Communism has become the rallying cry 
of the revolutionary instincts of our age. From being 
merely an economic system it has become a political, 
social, moral, and religious doctrine which calls into 
play the worst instincts of man and enhances his 
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worst defects. It would be foolish, therefore, to deny 
its great potentialities, which we must oppose with 
the last ounce of our strength.’ 


The Crisis of the League 

“You believe that the League of Nations, had it 
been properly directed, might have ensured, if not 
proper equilibrium, at least tranquility in Europe?’ 

Salazar agreed: 

“Certainly it might, but its decline was due pre- 
cisely to that contagion of which we have been talk- 
ing, and to the double mistake it made in trying to 
make itself a super State in direct opposition to the 
ever-growing strength of nationalism, and in show- 
ing a tendency to enforce a specific political creed. 
Gradually it changed into a ring of the great demo- 
cracies, though it had failed to incorporate the 
United States among its members. Its ill-disguised 
demagogic ideals were the main cause of its deca- 
dence and may lead to its final demise. A real League 
of Nations must rise above petty lobbying and politi- 
cal jobbery, it must never copy the worst features of 
modern democracies. Ifit fails to observe this elemen- 
tary rule of impartiality, it will become by imper- 
ceptible degrees the tool of certain countries, for use 
against others, and so will forfeit its prestige, its 
moral force, and indeed its very claim to existence.’ 

‘What do you think will be the future of the League 
—treform or extinction?’ 
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‘In its present state, apart from its great value as 
a technical body and as an international information 
bureau, the League of Nations may be said to be 
practically useless. I do not know whether the 
Powers which, in actual fact, are responsible for 
the affairs of Europe will reform the League or 
choose to let it sink into oblivion. Should they elect 
to reform it, I cannot imagine on what lines they 
will do it so as to conform with the present temper 
of Europe. They may, of course, do neither one nor 
the other and merely let the League hibernate until 
a more favourable opportunity.’ 

‘Should a reform be possible, do you think the 
League would be worth preserving?’ 

‘Undoubtedly. The League of Nations with new 
statutes, new procedure, and inspired by another 
spirit, might well become a valuable organization 
for ensuring international co-operation.’ 


Portuguese Colonies and Sovereign Rights 

Before abandoning the subject of Geneva I had to 
ask: 

‘For countries like Portugal, small in Europe but 
large overseas, is it not a good thing to have an ever 
stronger League of Nations to protect their rights? 
It is a commonplace that because our colonies are 
desired by others, our methods are constantly criti- 
cized and misrepresented. Is not Geneva the best 
court where our sovereign rights can be defended?’ 
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Salazar’s tone was grim and hard as he replied: 

‘I believe that the notion that our colonies are per- 
petually coveted is a traditional idea, a relic from 
the past. Who should covet them? Not Great 
Britain, who by the Treaties of Alliance has pledged 
herself to defend them. France? She has never been 
taxed with that particular ambition, save some years 
ago when she believed that our colonial heritage was 
up for sale. Germany? Let me remind you that 
Chancellor Hitler has stated that his claims refer 
solely to the former German colonies and not to 
those of any other country. Italy? Not only have we 
the spontaneous disavowals of Signor Mussolini, but 
also the fact that Italy in our own day has conquered 
an African empire of unlimited possibilities without 
infringing on the rights of any of the European 
Powers. Smaller countries like Belgium and Holland 
are obviously out of the question, for, if the intrigues 
of international speculators are to be believed, they 
too are threatened with spoliation. We must put 
behind us these eternal fears, which are the portion 
of decadent societies, but are incompatible with our 
great movement of recovery and our will to work. 
We should not be troubled by old clichés, from critics 
who are obviously suspect, on our lack of man- 
power and of sufficient capital. If we lack men, how 
can it be explained that the percentage of white 
population in the Portuguese colonies is higher than 
in those of other countries? If there is a dearth of 
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capital, why are not those colonies whose natural 
riches are comparable to ours more developed than 
Angola, Mozambique, and the rest? 

But let us put the subject aside, because we will 
not even discuss the question of our sovereign rights. 
That is a point which cannot be debated in Geneva, 
any more than it can be debated in Paris, London, 
Rome, or Berlin. Our sovereignty is our life and we 
alone can dispose of it. I consider that the usual 
criticism levelled against Portuguese administration 
is made in bad faith and with ulterior motives. But 
these intrigues, the old slanders, are becoming rarer 
and have lost their force in face of proved facts. 
Moreover, our overseas territories were not taken 
from any other country. They were actually dis- 
covered by us and have always been ours. Did you 
notice how loyally, how enthusiastically, the inhabi- 
tants of our colonies received the President of the 
Republic this summer. What country can boast of a 
colonial record as long as ours?’ 

The very stones of the Jer6nimos and of the Tower 
of Belem seemed to answer Salazar’s query: 

‘No other country.’ 


Qualities and Defects of the Portuguese People 

We returned along the Avenida da India. The 
flatness of the embankment and the straight per- 
spective of the long motor road prompted me to 
further inquiry, this time on more abstract matters: 
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‘What do you think are the maximum and mini- 
mum values of our race? I mean the principal defects 
and good qualities of the Portuguese.’ 

Salazar replied conversationally, without a touch 
of authority: 

‘Count Gonzague de Reynold in his book Portugal 
has already answered that question. I think we can 
say, without excessive national partiality, that the 
good qualities of the Portuguese are greater than 
their defects.’ 

‘What are the principal qualities?’ 

Salazar, at once: 

“The Portuguese are kindly, clever, long-suffering, 
mild, hospitable, hard-working, easily educated, cul- 
tured... .’ 

‘Cultured?’ 

Salazar hastened to explain: 

‘Do not be surprised. We are an ancient race with 
old traditions and solid principles. The culture of 
the people is to say the least in proportion to its low 
level of instruction.’ 

‘And what of the defects?” 

Salazar smiled: | 

“It is not difficult to specify them, since being for 
the most part superficial, they are quite obvious.’ 

‘And which are they?’ 

“The Portuguese are excessively sentimental and 
have a horror of all discipline; they are individualists 
perhaps without noticing it, and lack continuity and 
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tenacity in their actions. The very ease with which 
they grasp ideas without any great effort induces 
them to deal superficially with all problems and to 
rely too much on the quickness of their apprehen- 
sion. But subject to proper discipline and control 
there is nothing they cannot be taught to do.’ 

I agreed and went on: 

‘How shall those superficial but positive defects 
be corrected?’ | 

‘Our great problem is how to form élites, capable 
of educating and leading the nation. The absence 
and insufficiency of proper leaders is Portugal’s 
greatest problem. Only the rising generation, if duly 
trained, can supply the future leaders—administra- 
tors, technical experts, teachers, priests, foremen, 
skilled workmen, such as a full economic recovery 
requires. I will go so far as to say that I think that 
the formation of large bodies of trained people is a 
more immediate necessity than compulsory elemen- 
tary education for all. The great problems of the 
nation are solved not by the rank and file of the 
people but by trained staffs round which the masses 
can group themselves.’ 

I thought I would add a few more defects (per- 
haps a tendency of mine) to Salazar’s list: 

“The Portuguese, even when on the rising curve 
of prosperity, are always nostalgic and fatalistic. 
Don’t you think that from time to time they look 
back on the past chaos with a certain morbid regret 
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and show a tendency to despair from the sheer plea- 
sure of it?’ 

‘I am quite aware of those waves of despair,’ re- 
plied Salazar. “They show that the Portuguese mind, 
in spite of the progress made, has not been entirely 
renewed. As you say, from time to time there is a 
general crisis of pessimism, a desire to let everything 
go, for no specified reason, a wish for change at any 
price, a childish desire to break the toy to see what 
is in it.’ 

“These waves of depression’, I commented, ‘may 
be brought on by a failure of crops, by poorer re- 
turns, and they are immediately exploited by the 
professional trouble-makers, by agitators at home 
and abroad. It is lamentable to see how even the 
best people can be worked upon in this way.’ 

‘But there is a difference,’ Salazar pointed out. 
‘Whereas formerly those waves of pessimism poi- 
soned the whole community and frequently gave 
rise to revolutions, coups de main, or Cabinet crises, 
nowadays a brief explanation, a moment’s reflection, 
a short examination of conscience, is enough to 
lighten the gloom and to restore confidence. That I 
consider a definite gain.’ 

‘So you do believe that the Portuguese mind has 
changed somewhat in the last few years?” 

‘I think it has changed greatly, thanks to the per- 
sistent action of a group of devoted Portuguese, 
though even they are not wholly renewed them- 
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selves and are therefore constrained to deny their 
own nature and to struggle against their own senti- 
ments.’ 

‘You think then that our past no longer weighs 
too heavily upon the present?’ 

‘Not so much as it did, but it is still a heavy bur- 
den; in any case it continues to be a good rhetorical 
argument. 


Consistency 

I broach a new subject. 

‘Frederick Sieburg in his book Das Neues Portugal 
holds that the Portuguese Prime Minister is in a 
state of perpetual political crisis and has constantly 
to revise his principles. At the end of the chapter 
(which, I may say, is admirably written) you are 
left standing at the crossroads of doubt. Is he right?” 

Salazar laughed. 

‘Sieburg is undoubtedly one of the most talented 
and best-trained foreign journalists which it has been 
my privilege to know in the last few years but I really 
cannot see how he reached that conclusion. I think 
few men at the head of public affairs have been more 
consistent in their policies than I. If you read my 
early speeches, uttered when I was a student or a 
university professor, and compare them with my 
present ones you will no doubt find that I have 
gained in experience, that wider horizons are now 
open to me, but that the principles are unchanged 
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and so is the substance. In the course of the last twenty 
years I can assure you that I have remained essen- 
tially the same person. This does not mean that I 
have taken my stand upon certain maxims of govern- 
ment or of administrative procedure as upon an 
indestructible rock whose validity and stability are 
beyond discussion even in my own mind. On the 
contrary, in that sphere my ideas are in constant 
revision, for where political procedure is concerned 
I want to be sure that I continue to be right. 


Very well, let us go 

It was nearly eight o’clock in the evening but the 
evening was nowhere to be seen. The sun still shone 
brightly and appeared to be in no hurry to go. We 
had been sauntering and talking for more than five 
hours. I felt I was taking a mean advantage of 
Salazar’s patience, but also that this was one of those 
occasions when the most impertinent suggestions can 
be put quite reasonably. Therefore I was bold enough 
to propose: 

‘If you are not very tired, I should like to go up 
to St. George’s Castle, so as to be able to judge with 
my own eyes the extent of the transformation which 
that historic site is about to undergo in connection 
with the 1940 commemorations.’ 

My suggestion was received with societies 
coolness of timidity rather than hostility; I felt I had 
asked too much. 
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‘You must be worn out with my questions; it 1s 
dinner-time and we had better go home.’ 

‘It is not that,’ said Salazar. 

I was now frankly puzzled. 

“You see,’ Salazar went on, ‘there are barracks in 
the Castle.’ 

‘I know, but what difference does that make?’ 

‘Well, it is rather difficult to get in.’ 

I could not help saying: 

‘But surely you are not only the Prime Minister 
but the Secretary of State for War as well.’ 

‘That is just it,’ explained Salazar naively. ‘I shall 
have to explain all that.’ But he added with a smile, 
‘Very well, let us go.’ 


Principles and the Man 

As we went through the mass of streets of the lower 
city I took advantage of the frequent traffic hold- 
ups to question Salazar on other subjects: 

‘People have said that the principal weakness of 
the New State is its dependence on one man. Is this 
really so or has the régime outgrown that stage?’ 

Salazar was very patient with me: 

‘In order to answer you fully one must consider 
the principles of the New State, the existing institu- 
tions, and the people. As to the principles it is un- 
deniable that they are now established, possibly 
subject to veryslight alterations as far as their applica- 
tion is concerned, but quite solidly otherwise. With 
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regard to the institutions, which are the direct out- 
come of those principles, they are still in the process 
of formation. Until they are consolidated and are 
able to exist and work quite naturally, it is obvious 
that the sudden removal of those who laid the foun- 
dations of the whole system might entail grave con- 
sequences. But once that stage is past—and I do not 
expect it to last long—the system will run itself. 
Finally, as to the men who are to take over our 
duties eventually, that concerns the younger genera- 
tion; they will be liable for the stability and con- 
tinuity of the work commenced. Our present youth, 
already moulded by the new institutions, will be 
their greatest pledge. The men of to-morrow know 
that above all things the country requires a leader 
and that the leader must be able to count on the dis- 
cipline of the nation. 


At St. George’s Castle 

We were now at the foot of the steep hill that leads 
to the Castle of St. George. We passed the cathedral, 
which is as old as Portugal and is indeed an irrefut- 
able age certificate. Farther up the hill is the Belve- 
dere of St. Luzia overlooking the moss-grown roofs 
and hanging gardens of Alfama. It is a poor quarter 
of Lisbon, but one which carries its poverty lightly, 
has a flower in its buttonhole and a song on its lips. 
No gramophones or wireless, but the traditional 
thrush or canary, singing gaily in a cage hanging 
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outside the window. The streets are labyrinthine and 
have a certain switchback quality. One has to drive 
very carefully so as to avoid other cars coming round 
the corner, and the yellow trams are signalled 
through the narrowest parts by men with flags. 
Salazar was on tenterhooks all the time and more 
than once shouted warnings at the driver as children 
or careless dogs crossed our path. After feeling our 
way cautiously through a final maze of mean little 
streets, narrower than the previous ones, we finally 
stood without the gates of the barracks of the 7th 
Light Infantry quartered in the Castle. I wondered 
as we walked towards the entrance how Salazar 
would announce himself—he, the Secretary of State 
for War, the dictator of worldwide reputation, the 
great tyrant, the man whose name is now linked in 
the foreign Press with those of Hitler and Mussolini. 
Would he affect a military gait, the voice of thun- 
der, the lowering brow, the mask of bronze? 

None of these things. 

He accosted the sentry like any curious visitor, 
and, to the man’s intense astonishment, inquired: 
‘May we visit the Castle?’ 

The soldier, still doubting his eyes, roared: 

‘Guard, turn out!’ 

The men tumbled from the guardroom and in the 
twinkling of an eye were presenting arms to the visi- 
tor in the plain grey suit who acknowledged the mili- 
tary honour by amiably raising his soft hat. As we 
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made our way to the ramparts we were overtaken 
by the officer on duty, who clicked his heels and 
asked: 

‘May I have the “‘Attention’’ sounded?’ 

To which Salazar replied without much relish: 

‘If you must.’ 


The Mount of Vision 

When the echoes of the bugle-call to ‘Attention’ 
had died away, we continued our stroll and our con- 
versation. 

‘Much has been done; what seemed impossible a 
few years ago has been accomplished. But what of 
the task still before us? Must we yet achieve as much 
again?’ 

Salazar seemed to be taking in all the ordered life 
of the barracks, but he answered my question: 

‘If you mean political progress, general principles, 
and the formation of a new national consciousness, 
there is no doubt that we are already more than 
half-way to our goal. Unfortunately the same cannot 
be said of material progress. It is not because little 
has been accomplished. On the contrary. But when 
a man climbs a hill, the higher he goes the wider the 
horizon becomes.’ 

Our horizon was expanding. Once free of the 
buildings that hemmed us in, the view of Lisbon un- 
folded itself before our eyes. We could see the twin 
towers of the cathedral, the symmetrical design of 
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Black Horse Square, the ever happy Tagus, the 
venerable ruins of the Carmo monastery, and the 
tumbled sea of multi-coloured houses and roofs. In 
answer to an inquiry of the Minister of War, the 
officer on duty replied: 

‘I’m afraid so, sir. We have made several applica- 
tions but the repairs have not yet been done and the 
roof still leaks.’ 

Salazar, no longer good-humoured, said: 

‘It is unbelievable!’ 

We reached the top of the square keep that rises 
above the battlements. It was here that in the twelfth 
century the first king of Portugal planted his stan- 
dard over the captured city that was to become the 
capital of a-great empire. Below us, as far as the eye 
could reach stretched Lisbon, humming with life 
and myriad sounds. The grey roofs, the massive com- 
pact blocks were relieved here and there by touches 
of colour, lime, ochre, rose wash, and tender pastel 
shades—and head and shoulders above the houses 
rose many a noble dome and tower. But I was par- 
ticularly struck by the urge and insistence of living 
that had built little houses against the very ram- 
parts of the old castle, so that kitchen gardens grew 
between the buttresses and children played among the 
olive-trees that grow on the steep slope of the Castle. 


‘Noblesse Oblige’ 
We stood on the ramparts close by the Martim 
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Moniz Gate. Night was now falling in real earnest 
and long shadows crept along the gullies and defiles 
of the town. Salazar watched with great interest 
the affairs of a household almost embedded in the 
Castle wall. Moved by the humanity of his gaze, I 
found myself inquiring: 

‘It is sometimes alleged that, though you give 
yourself wholeheartedly to your work, and strive to 
improve the lot of your fellow men, you actually 
despise the very people for whom, for mystical or 
patriotic reasons, you would gladly lay down your 
life. Is this true?” 

Salazar, without taking his eyes from the busy 
figures round the little cottage, replied: 

“That’s quite a wrong idea. Man is the principal 
factor of the commonwealth, and a nation will re- 
flect his good or bad qualities. Besides—or rather 
this is the main point—each man is a spirit and a 
conscience. How could I fail to respect, and to do 
everything to defend, dignify, and elevate that spirit 
and that conscience. It is a tormenting problem to 
determine the degree of compromise between man’s 
natural autonomy and the authority that must 
necessarily pertain to the State, so that individual 
rights may not be curtailed and at the same time 
the State may be sufficiently strong to safeguard 
those very rights.’ 

I was bold enough to insist: 

‘It is felt that the Prime Minister’s isolation, his 
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obvious reticence to receive any visitors, is a proof 
of that contempt.’ 

Perhaps it was the twilight that made Salazar’s 
smile so bitter: 

‘That is not quite true. I am at home to practically 
any one whom I feel I should receive, but certainly 
not to all who believe they should be received by 
me. In any case it is a well-known fact that I defend 
myself against undue encroachment upon my work- 
ing hours.’ 

I refused to be satisfied: 

“The timidity or coolness with which you re- 
ceive the acclamations of the people is both noticed 
and resented. How often on official occasions have 
I, with other officials or lost in the crowd as a mere 
spectator, eagerly waited for the leader of Portuguese 
nationalism to bestow a kind glance on the cheering 
crowd. Yet not once has he done so; not asmile, not a 
gesture. He might as well not bethere. A case of timid- 
ity, inhibition, self-defence, or—forgive me—pride?’ 

There was a long silence after this and I felt that 
this time I had gone too far. But in the end Salazar 
replied quite simply: 

‘I realize that my attitude might be interpreted as 
vanity or pride, but surely it can be explained in 
a very different fashion.’ 

“Bashfulness?’ 

Another long silence. The enveloping night fav- 
oured delicate questions. | 
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‘Why should I not tell you all? The truth is that 
I could not flatter the people without being a traitor 
to my own conscience. Our régime is popular, but it 
is not a government of the masses, being neither 
influenced nor directed by them. Those good people 
who cheer me one day, moved by the excitement of 
the occasion, may rise in rebellion next day for 
equally passing reasons. How often have I not been 
moved by the obvious sincerity of certain demon- 
strations! How often have I longed to speak to the 
people, to express my gratitude and my love! But 
when I am on the point of doing so, something holds 
me back, something which seems to say: “Do not 
commit yourself; do not be led by emotion, by the 
mood of the moment to promise to-day what you 
will be unable to fulfil on the morrow.” ’ 

Salazar’s manner was so emphatic that his profile 
seemed to stand out in the darkness: 

‘I cannot be untrue to myself. I cannot wield power 
or feel the authority to do so unless | act as I am. As 
long as I keep faith with myself I shall feel that 1 am 
respecting the truth. But if I were swayed by passing 
influences, if my attitude or utterances were deter- 
mined by the enthusiasm of the multitude or even 
of my friends, I should no longer be myself. And then 
it would not be honest for me even to go on govern- 
ing.’ 

I was awed by the import of these statements, 
which were made quite simply and naturally. Only 
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the place and the hour lent them a dramatic quality. 
Yet I found myself saying: 

‘In any case it is a pity you cannot overcome that 
feeling, that you cannot come out of yourself from 
time to time.’ 

Salazar agreed with me: 

‘I am quite aware that this confession of mine is 
about as impolitic as could be made by a man in my 
position. I know perfectly well that we are living in 
a passionate age full of dynamic mass movements 
and that to many persons my words must seem an 
acknowledgement of inability to lead men. It is quite 
true that I fail to take advantage of a political factor 
of the greatest importance and that I could solve 
many crises of public opinion, many social depres- 
sions that assail us like spring showers, by recourse 
to a little impassioned oratory, the raised arm, and 
other simple gestures. But I simply cannot do it. In 
that particular case, my temperament or my con- 
science, flatly refuse to obey the voice of reason. 


The Apparent Contradiction 

I took advantage of the night and the confidential 
atmosphere to put a most impertinent question which 
I should never have dared to make in broad daylight: 

‘Is not your isolation a denial of the principles you 
preach? How is it you live alone, that you have not 
a proper home? You who hold that the family is the 
primary soul of society?’ 
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Salazar’s voice came to me almost in a whisper 
from the darkness that had now obliterated his fea- 
tures: 

‘The contradiction is only apparent. Some can 
extend the idea of the family to embrace the whole 
country. And though many think otherwise, one 
cannot tell why one follows any particular mode of 
life. As far as I am concerned, and I am quite posi- 
tive about this, I know that if my mother had not 
died I should not have been even a minister, for she 
could not have lived without me and I could never 
have worked knowing that she was worrying. As 
you know, I have in my house a little girl who is no 
relation of mine. She has just been through a bout 
of measles and her temperature was so high that one 
night I had to get up several times to see how she 
was. Of course next day I could not do my usual 
amount of work.’ 

‘But do you not at times long for a well-ordered 
household, for family comforts? Do you manage to 
live happily in that eternal dialogue with yourself, 
in your complete isolation?’ 

Salazar made no attempt to defend himself; he 
not so much answered me as spoke his thoughts 
aloud: 

“There are tasks that demand absolute devotion, 
the entire absorption of oneself. When that is so 
there are certain natures that give themselves wholly 
to their work, holding nothing back.’ 
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Profiting by his confidential mood, I dared ask: 

‘Do you at least feel happy in being a ruler and in 
tasting the sweets of power? Do you find any happi- 
ness in ruling?’ 

‘Yes. The happiness of the good. I can work by 
any particular measure. I confess I do feel a great 
consolation when I observe practical results proceed- 
ing from my own individual activity, when I see 
that certain Government measures have definitely 
brought about an improvement in the conditions 
of living. Above all, because I am proud of being 
Portuguese, I rejoice at Portugal’s recovery and her 
enhanced prestige abroad.’ 

‘That is not quite what I meant,’ said I, not wish- 
ing to relinquish my point. ‘What I wanted to know 
was if the fact of wielding power gave you any sen- 
sible pleasure?’ 

Salazar thought the matter over for a few mo- 
ments: 

“You see, my position is rather unusual. I have 
neither the ambition to rule nor yet am I one of those 
rulers who seem to have no sense of their responsi- 
bility. The latter particularly must be very happy 
persons.’ 

‘But have you no hobby, no pastime?’ 

‘None whatever.’ But he added with a certain 
candour: ‘Well, perhaps I do derive some pleasure, 
of an intellectual kind, from the preliminary study 
of problems. It gives me genuine joy, before finding 
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the solution to a difficult situation, before drawing 
up a decree or an official note, to set down the pros 
and cons, to marshal the advantages and the objec- 
tions.’ 

We had worked our way round to the gate of the 
barracks. The news of Salazar’s visit to the Castle 
had spread like wildfire in the crowded quarter 
adjoining the barracks. Working-class mothers and 
their numerous offspring; dark-eyed girls; workmen 
in overalls; navvies, men and women born to toil, 
had gathered in large numbers round the gate to 
catch a glimpse of this figure whom they had never 
seen and in whose existence they scarcely believed. 

As the car moved slowly out of the barracks there 
was a confused, never-ending shout of: 

‘Salazar! Salazar! Salazar!’ 

The car had difficulty in picking its way through 
the cheering crowd. 

As usual Salazar looked entirely aloof, cold, and 
indifferent, despite the obvious sincerity of the ova- 
tion. But I was no longer deceived. Scarcely moving 
his lips (a ventriloquist could not have done better) 
he kept up a running fire of instructions to his 
chauffeur: 

‘Mind that woman with the child in her arms!’ 

‘Look out for that old man!’ 

‘Careful with those children!’ 

When the acclamations of the crowd had sunk to 
a distant murmur he turned to me and said: 
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‘Are you satisfied? I am sorry, but I must go home 
now. The maids will be wanting their dinner.’ 


ANTONIO FERRO 
September 1938 
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FOREWORD BY DR. OLIVEIRA SALAZAR 
to the original Portuguese edition (1933) 








I. The Difficulty of the Task 


Senhor Ferro, in writing his book, owns to having 
found amongst his fellow countrymen many curiously 
confused and totally erroneous popular conceptions 
on the subject of the Minister of Finance who is to- 
day also the Premier of the Portuguese Government. 
It was to counteract such misconceptions that he had 
the idea of his book. If he told his readers something 
that they did not know, if he stressed the importance 
to themselves of various problems of political and 
public administration, gave them some idea of the 
difficulties overcome, his public would be enlight- 
ened. His task, then, was to correct popular mis- 
interpretations, to bring a photograph into correct 
focus, to produce, in fact, a true picture of the Man 
and His Work. It is not for me to guess how far Sr. 
Ferro has succeeded in his task. Maybe it was an 
impossible task. Even with the whole-hearted labour 
of affection it may be wellnigh impossible to delve 
into the intimate depths of another man’s character 
and to translate it to the world. 

As a writer of experience Sr. Ferro approached his 
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case with care. He put whatever questions he wished 
—and what questions at times they were! He handled 
the conversation himself, turning it or stopping it 
exactly when it pleased him to; he repeated his ques- 
tions, or stressed or merely skimmed this subject or 
that, just as it suited him and according to his own 
personal convictions and doubts. My own share in 
the conversations was confined to the meek answer- 
ing of his examination questions, and always in the 
precise terms in which they were put to me. The 
method was his. But, as I say, I have my doubts how 
far it may or may not have been successful. For I 
cannot look upon his inquiry as definitely complete 
even on fundamental questions and on the great 
problems of action. There are points which have not 
been exhaustively treated, and there are other points 
which in my opinion should have been dealt with 
and which have been ignored. Against this, however, 
my answers have been sifted through the art and 
intelligence of a professional writer and so have no 
doubt gained in literary merit. 

Now how far will these natural blemishes have 
prejudiced our conclusions, and how complete can 
be their truth? Or to put it in another way, how far 
does an idea remain absolutely true when translated 
into the prose of even the most skilled writer? 

Statesmen, one supposes, have their systems of 
ideas. Or if they have not yet succeeded in determin- 
ing their highest synthesis, they have simply their 
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ideas! Behind those ideas, which are expressed in 
written laws or which are manifested in action, lie 
other ideas, and behind those still others. There are 
perhaps three, four, at most a dozen Master Ideas, 
which father other ideas, mental attitudes of doubt 
or certainty, and mental answers to the great 
queries of humanity. It can never be denied that the 
State, in which there is what is dynamic, must repre- 
sent a doctrine in action. Those very doctrinaires 
who, presuming on the weakness of an authority 
without guidance, pretend to establish their own 
power and achieve their ideal of destruction and 
death, only succeed in making those who hold the 
power believe that they should not hold it. That is 
why it is now becoming possible for public men to 
set out their opinions clearly without terrifying any- 
body, and to give their views not only on questions 
of current administration demanded by daily neces- 
sities but also on the once jealously guarded prob- 
lems of sociology and philosophy. On the other hand, 
one senses that opposing the currents which threaten 
the social order and the primary principles of our 
civilization, the currents which sometimes swell into 
fierce battles for the conquest and destruction of the 
State, there stand the people. No longer are the 
nations contented with opportunist governments or 
with governments merely time-serving and complai- 
sant and following the tide without any particular 
aim, even while giving a spurious illusion of strength. 
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The people of to-day aspire to a sure command, to 
an ideal for an ideal, to a sentiment for a sentiment, 
to a definite doctrine, in short to a creed. 

Now let the action of a government be as pains- 
taking, logical, and rigid as it will, critical minds 
will always be able to pick out little slips, passing 
drawbacks, even a few contradictions, real or imagi- 
nary. And by seizing upon them singly the critic 
may arrive at various conclusions totally erroneous; 
he will say that ideals clash when they do not really 
clash, and he will imagine in his rulers mentalities 
which do not really exist. In short, the details which 
in theory ought to clarify all points, the natural out- 
come of the ideals of government, in reality increase 
rather thandiminish the task of arriving at a correct 
judgement. 

The above are a few considerations which I put 
forward not in the least to belittle the value of Sr. 
Ferro’s work, but rather to emphasize the enormous 
difficulty of his task. Against that, I would say that 
Sr. Ferro has, besides many other qualities of his 
profession, the tremendous advantage of an astound- 
ing memory. We would talk while we proceeded 
along some road, and days afterwards, and without 
the help of so much as a single written note, he would 
faithfully and accurately reproduce our conversa- 
tion. Whatever, then, the reader may choose to think 
of the subject of the interviews and whatever faults 
the conditions of the interviews may have occasioned 
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in the book, what the reader has before him is a 

political document of value, indispensable to the 

proper understanding of the dictatorship and of the 

period through which we are now passing in Portugal. 
But let us, however, continue. 


IT, Some Questions as to the Man and as to 
| the Statesman 


Now setting aside everything in his interviews 
which might be counted as pure journalism, as well 
as a few trifles of little importance, Sr. Ferro’s two 
great objects were obvious. I admit, indeed, that 
they rather amused me by the persistence with 
which they kept cropping up, though I own that 
their answers must solve the doubts of a great num- 
ber of the public. The first point might be expressed 
something like this. 

This man who at present is governing Portugal 
never asked to govern it. He was a plain Member of 
Parliament; in that capacity he attended only one 
debate and never went back to the House. Next he 
was a minister—for five days. And again he went 
away without the faintest desire to come back. They 
handed him the reins of government. He never con- 
quered the Government, or at least not in the classi- 
cal manner so well known to us. He was not a 
conspirator, he was not the leader of any particular 
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political party; he took part in no intrigue, and he 
conquered nobody at all by revolutionary or any 
other force of arms. As far as can be seen he has no 
right-hand man, and when he addresses his nation he 
appears rather as a merely abstract Voice. Whether 
he remains in office or leaves appears with him to be 
a matter of indifference; and still he remains. He 
remains, indeed, so long and so calmly that it would 
seem that he is remaining in office eternally. He 
bears the toils of government, and equally he suffers 
its injustices, the insults of the distracted, and the 
spite and the envy of the powerless. From time to 
time he has to take what Clemenceau used to call 
every statesman’s compulsory dose of ‘live toads’. 
And with it all, there he is and there he remains. 
But the popular problem also remains. This man 
who has never been in the running as an obvious 
aspirant for leadership, who has not sacrificed every 
energy to attaining leadership, who has never pro- 
claimed himself a natural leader, who has never 
promised a programme of government, his own or 
anybody else’s, this man who regards his power less 
as a right than as a duty owed to his conscience, from 
where does this man, if not out of ambition to lead, 
derive the will necessary not to remain half-way up 
the ladder? And how, for the toil and struggle, does 
he get the energy by which he can continue at his 
post without slackening, without discouragement, 
and without a longing to leave it? 
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Since I am not responsible for the questions put 
to me, it is hardly for me to answer them or to dwell 
on this point. Yet out of pure curiosity I can at least 
put forward a few possibilities. 

The last period of Portuguese history shows a pro- 
found decadence, which has touched every angle of 
our national life; the decay was visible in our output, 
our culture, our public administration, our politics. 
On acloser examination, however, one observes that 
this decadence was not due to any mere scarcity of 
men. In the arts and sciences, in teaching, in writing, 
in industry and agriculture, and in colonial affairs 
we had some first-class brains, even though their 
work was not always recognized. Against this, how- 
ever, we have to face the fact that very particularly 
in a country of our characteristics it is the State 
which must principally represent the nation both to 
the foreigner and to us Portuguese ourselves; for from 
the State must come the supreme leadership as well 
as the organization and discipline of the individual, 
and in fact the whole sequence of national life. And 
according to the dignity and standing of the State, 
so the expression of the national life will be high and 
worthy or less high and worthy. While one would 
not ignore or slight the intelligence and capacity of 
individuals, their efforts, and their intentions, they, 
after all, were the victims of the decadence, and the 
Portuguese State itself was far from being a credit 
to the Portuguese nation. I would put it that if the 
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nation failed to correspond to its great men as indi- 
viduals, then the State was inferior even to the nation. 
Lack of organization, of grouping, of direction at all, 
left the best individuals unproductive or unused; and 
while the individual might complain of evils which 
he could not by himself eradicate he was unable to 
unite with others to bring about a betterment. 

In short, so long as our education remains as it is 
it is our public government which must always be 
the mainspring of the life and progress of the country 
and as such the factor responsible for its rise or for 
its fall. ‘The care which should have been shown in 
organizing the State and adapting it to national 
necessities and conditions, the care with which the 
men should have been recruited to whom was to be 
entrusted administration and policy, this care was 
not always shown. The reasons hardly matter now, 
but the facts I think are undisputed. It was for this 
reason that our national representation was not al- 
ways fair. It was unjust to us; we had better men 
than we always put on show. There are those of us 
Portuguese who, whether by intellect or by race or 
simply by the instinct of blood, are conscious of our 
nationhood and of our independence, of our past 
greatnesses, of the part which our Portugal has played 
in the civilization of Europe, of our existing ties in 
Africa, in Asia, and in the Pacific; and then we 
were made to feel—and it cut us to the quick—that 
we were a world laughing-stock and that we were 
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looked down upon by peoples in no way superior to 
ourselves, except possibly in outward prosperity. 
Our revolutions, our apparent incapacity to govern 
ourselves, the rottennesses of our administration, 
our general backwardness, all were held up to our 
national discredit. In a word, we were taunted and 
humiliated. We have in Portugal, however, those 
sufficiently proud of their birth-right as Portuguese 
to resent such taunts as personal insults. And so, at 
the right moment, out of wounded pride was born 
patience and tenacity, and with them the necessary 
strength to endeavour once more to implant in the 
country good order and good administration, to 
encourage national progress, to revolutionize the 
educational system, and to give to the nation and 
to its policy that uprightness and dignity which can 
win back for Portugal its good name and respect of 
the nations. There are Portuguese who know that 
without any bombast, without any aggression, with- 
out any war-makings or blowings of trumpets, coun- 
tries as well as persons can work out their destinies. 
The poor countries and the poor peoples have the 
right to exist as well as the rich, the little peoples as 
well as the great. They can stand with their heads 
well up. And they can even keep their hats undoffed. 
Is this, then, a dictator’s ‘political ambition’? It is 
not. It is just one possibility put forward as an answer 
to Sr. Ferro’s questions. 

Or let us try another possible answer. The men 
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who derive their education and who live out their 
lives entirely in the atmosphere of the schools and 
the government offices and the cafés—and it is from 
that class that we have recruited the majority of our 
public servants—they must not blame us if we think 
them not always suitable for public office. I will not 
Say, as many men do say, that city life in itself is 
wrong. It is alive and real in its qualities and in its 
defects. But I say that it is an incomplete life, and 
especially if a nation’s life is to be judged from the 
life of one particular class in its great cities. Leave 
the capital and go to the provinces, leave the town 
for the village, leave the club, the newspaper world, 
and go to the factory and the workshop, and the 
social horizon will widen before the eyes, and an 
entirely different impression will be arrived at of 
what the nation really means. Between the real 
nation and the gentlemen of the cafés, of the Govern- 
ment offices, even of the ministries, there lies a great 
gulf. We may share in the apparent omnipotence of 
power, we may work out our ideals of reform, we 
may make our plans almost for deciding the fate of 
the world; and then between ourselves and the real 
nation there stands an enormous distance of separa- 
tion. It is the city which gives us our sense of un- 
limited power because we are dealing only with 
abstract ideas; but it is the country where nature 
itself, quiet and silent, smiles at our impatience and 
our plans. 
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Everywhere, and even side by side with wealth 
and grandeur, there is sorrow and bitterness and 
misery; but it is in general amongst the labourers 
who earn their pittance with such difficulty that 
poverty and the lack of the very essentials are at 
their worst. The farm labourer and his struggles to 
feed and clothe and shelter his family, to provide 
against sickness, to build his little home—it is there 
that the perpetual battle wrings the heart. I am not 
thinking now of exceptional times of crisis, of periods 
of little or no work or of sudden increases in the cost 
of living. There will always be poor and sorrowful 
people. “The poor ye have always with you.’ I am 
thinking of our normal conditions, and of a poverty 
sometimes due to excess of labour and generally to 
insufficiency of wages. 

In the mind of any careful observer of this battle 
for existence a question will arise. How far ought 
these misfortunes to be set down to the lack of first- 
class leadership? The good farmers, the fine indus- 
trialists, the sound men of business, they are the men 
who ought to have organized, planned, educated, 
protected, been in the vanguard of example. And 
have they always been there? Undoubtedly there 
have been sad defections. Nevertheless, what we are 
here trying to assess is how much blame may be 
attached to the rulers of the country. How far is the 
material and moral misery of the people owing to 
the road which was never opened, or to the path 
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which was never mended; or to the fountain which 
was clogged up, or the school which was not built? 
Then there are the useless public services and masses 
of tax-supported functionaries; professional classes 
pressing like a dead weight on the over-burdened 
labouring classes; scandals in public administration, 
a total lack of government credit, and a whole para- 
sitic social class. Then, with no real leadership of 
national economy, organization is bound to be weak. 
Badly drawn up international treaties, laws shelved 
and bills never passed, official orders never signed, 
abuses left uneradicated, the poor left unprotected 
—what far-reaching effects may these have upon the 
commonwealth? Who shall say? But I claim that the 
relation between cause and effect can sometimes be 
so direct and so startling that exactly what the rulers 
have done or have left undone can be determined, 
by the sacrifices, tears, and national miseries thereby 
caused. 

Is it not possible for men different by the circum- 
stances of their birth or life or even inclinations to 
consider the wants of the great mass of their fellow 
countrymen—that great mass of beings resigned and 
impotent to help themselves? Couldn’t there be a 
thought of what those people might want to make 
life bearable, however drab and commonplace? Is 
it not possible that we might have a more human 
idea of a nation, and that given the power we might 
work ceaselessly and relentlessly because there are 
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women who are hungry or little children who are 
crying with cold? 

It is just a possibility, you know, just a bare possi- 
bility! 


ITI, Some Questions About the Work 


Sr. Ferro’s other great question has to do with the 
practical nature of national politics and with the 
disappearance of political parties. But it only makes 
one and the same question. I add the second phrase 
to the first because it is only the former which can 
excite any guesses on the ideal and realization of the 
national policy. 

When I speak of the ‘national policy’ I mean this: 
That the nation, our nation, is a living entity which 
we wish to be undying, that the nation is an organic 
whole constituted of individuals differing in their 
various qualities and activities but marshalled in 
their different ranks; that in this whole there may 
be interests quite distinct from the interests of indi- 
viduals and sometimes even opposed to the immedi- 
ate interests of the majority, and still more opposed 
to the immediate interests of some special class. I 
mean that for the good of the national interest it 1s 
necessary to recognize the classes formed by nature 
and by society, and so there would be the family, 
the business guild, the association of idealists, the 
local government, and the like; but that it is not 
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necessary always to recognize groups formed for 
political aims and organized for the conquest of 
power and the seizing of the State. 

These things are so evident in themselves that no 
party dares to pretend that it is not trying to form a 
national government, and, excepting for anything 
adversely affecting their own interests, all will accept 
the above definitions. Experience proves, however, 
that they are not able to practise their policy; for 
in critical periods of national life, or in face of ex- 
ceptional difficulties, or during periods of general 
apathy brought about by party politics, there will 
be a clamour of protest forcing the temporary obscu- 
ration of the various parties so as to fall under the 
standard of a national government. 

We know only too well how the stock formulas fail. 
There is government by party; there are national 
governments, governments outside party. They can 
be distinguished because under a national govern- 
ment a union of parties can be allowed, or even of 
doctrinaires sitting without election and representing 
nobody. Such governments fail to retain their objec- 
tives for any length of time. In the first place, they 
spring from a fallacy. The fallacy is that a national 
government is only needed for certain crises and that 
they gradually split themselves up again into party 
governments by zones, if I may so express myself, the 
allotment of the various portfolios of office marking 
the ‘zone of influence’ of each party. At best, all 
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points of general policy are surrendered in order to 
obviate any clash of personal opinions, and such a 
government finishes by being one of mere expedi- 
ency. Questions of parties and personalities arise, and 
sometimes too there is popular clamour, all leading 
to the birth of shadow governments outside and be- 
yond the party governments. I stress the words ‘out- 
side’ and ‘beyond’ merely to point out that such 
governments are not against parties and to note that 
it is just this fact which causes their death. Whatever 
may be the temporary pressure of public opinion and 
however strong the political or constitutional force at 
the head of government, such governments are fated 
to fall quickly. Because so long as political parties 
exist and are recognized so such parties cannot logi- 
cally be ignored by the government. And at the same 
time those very parties, being the only constitution- 
ally established political powers, make it their busi- 
ness to fit in with each other for the sake of their own 
survival and so render impossible the existence of any 
strictly non-party government. To be outside party 
but not against party 1s the root mistake of all such 
attempts at national government. 

The Europe of to-day, and perhaps not only 
Europe, is being forced by various national neces- 
sities into some interesting political experiments. 
Some of the countries are experimenting half in fear, 
others with a certain daring. Of such experiments 
the best known are those of Italy and Russia. (We 
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are here, of course, merely considering the political 
process, without regard to their social or philosophic 
motives or reactions.) In both countries we have 
witnessed a rise of a policy against party. In one of 
these countries the government spares no pains to 
tell the world that it has nothing to do with party, 
and that ‘government’ and ‘party’ are entirely dis- 
tinct terms. In the other country a party has been 
raised to the rank of a State organization, until it 
can almost be said that the State is the party. In 
stability, in strength, in capacity for getting things 
done, both these expedients have far outstripped any 
political efforts of any other country. 

In any case, the essential point, as I see it, isnot the 
existence of a party or of there being only one party; 
the crux to my mind is the deliberate policy of the 
State against “parties’. The party in power has ap- 
parently been created simply as an instrument of 
conquest. One would probably add that a careful 
organization of force is employed to maintain the 
leadership and that an incessant education is at work 
to ensure amongst the rising generation the future of 
the revolution. The power of the State has abolished 
party, wiped it out, and forbidden its recrudescence. 
One must remember, however, that up to a certain 
phase of the revolution it was necessary for national 
policy to give way to the strengthening of one politi- 
cal party which was at first only followed by a part 
of the nation, and not always a very strong part. 
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In the case of our Portuguese dictatorship our 
revolution has a peculiar characteristic in having 
had a military origin. Here it was not any political 
party, or any revolutionary junta, which seized the 
reins of power. It was the Army which intervened 
for the nation, to create the conditions where a 
national government could be formed against party. 
Armed forces constituted no party, represented no 
party, had nothing to do with party. The Army’s 
intervention is not to be regarded as any abuse of 
power by an ambitious minority, however inten- 
tioned, anxious for the plums of government; on this 
point, at least, we Portuguese have been above some 
other peoples. | 

Those in power should make it their duty to 
understand to the very utmost of their ability how 
far this root idea of national policy, without party, 
limiting individual activities where necessary, could 
be turned to the service of all. People have been 
doubtful even about the possibility of a non-party 
constitution; but I say that their doubts are due to 
an over-conservatism. We have our political habits 
ingrained into us, and it may at first be a little hard 
for us to grasp the idea of a political machine of a 
new type. We are used to thinking so much of party 
and so little of nation that policies absolutely logical 
to the spirit of the latter are quite often misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted even by those whose ability 
is generally recognized. 
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We have grown accustomed to watching our cur- 
rent problems being solved or failing to be solved by 
whichever party machine happens to be at the mo- 
ment in power; it is a little difficult for us to apply 
national principles to the same problems, and we 
may even be a little alarmed by the novelty of some 
of the results to which we shall be led. Even our 
political phraseology will need revision; most of the 
words which we are accustomed to use in our politics 
refer only to the past and will be inapplicable in the 
present. The old ideas, habits, political machinery, 
and everything else will have to go. 

There are those who are anxious because they sin- 
cerely believe that no opinions will be permitted in 
the future, or else because they believe that political 
parties are absolutely essential if the State is to keep 
in touch with popular feeling. They are wrong. 
Opinions and popular attitudes of mind as to the 
country’s government have always existed and will 
always have a high value. In our own time the ease 
with which ideas are propagated allows a speedier 
formation of a collective consciousness, governs it 
more easily, and gives it a clearer and more definite 
outline. But this very ease of propagation has brought 
in its train a new and serious problem. False opinions 
can be foisted on the public, the national mentality 
can be distorted, a minority of the people may im- 
pose their own views on the rest of their fellow 
nationals. This is a problem which will have to be 
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taken in hand. Apart, however, from this point, it 
can be definitely asserted that no government could 
remain in power for any length of time against the 
will of the people—that is, not without strengthen- 
ing its position by means not always legitimate. 
Therefore, in the matter of the influence of opinion 
in the progress of public affairs, there will only 
be one considerable difference which will be noticed. 
In a non-party government those who take on the 
leadership of some particular campaign will prob- 
ably not personally benefit by their leadership; but 
that is a point which will scarcely interest the nation! 
The ways which lead to power to-day may not be 
the ways which will lead to power under the new 
State. If so there will assuredly be great changes in 
customs, there will be less rancour in debate, there 
will be more real earnestness in the discussion of 
national problems. 

Let us say it again. We have only one object in 
view: to raise the prestige of our country, to make 
us a nation again. We believe it absurd that the 
State should have to be organized on a base of civil 
corruption, strife, and tyranny. We shall explore 
every avenue to serve the country by other means. 
We shall have to make experiments; some of them 
may fail, and may have to be abandoned. We cannot 
close our eyes to reason. We must profit by other 
people’s experiments, and we must turn to advan- 
tage everything worth having in our own country in 
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the times which are just ending. But we cannot be 
expected to promise that everything attempted un- 
der the new régime will work to perfection. A great 
political and social change is in progress, and in a 
world in upheaval our country is being reborn. We 
have to strain our every effort to the double part of 
‘Studying in Doubt’ and ‘Achieving in Faith’. 


IV. Education for Politics and the Politics of Education 


The revolutionary storm which at present is shak- 
ing the world and threatening the very foundations 
of society imposes on us the very first duty of taking 
the power to uphold the State and to defend uncom- 
promisingly the lines of order. To every man who 
‘loves his country and the very beginnings of our 
civilization this must be the first step of all. To save 
the nation from ruin and anarchy it is necessary to 
be master of the State. But this is not enough to 
restore the State either materially or morally, nor 
to guarantee its future. Its future must have its roots 
in an educational reform. 

There are many who are more or less in sympathy 
with this general aim but who rest far too many 
hopes on the educational values of our political and 
legal systems. So far, indeed, as I personally have 
noticed, the law too often exercises an absolutely evil 
effect on a man’s mentality. I say definitely that 
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there are many Portuguese laws which have been 
misinterpreted or which have been inspired in the 
beginning by false principles. I say that they have 
been responsible for many perversions, that they 
have made false principles to be accepted even by 
honest people, that they have brought about prac- 
tices which are illegitimate even though they may 
fail to scandalize public opinion. There are other 
laws, of course, which have stood for moral guide- 
posts, which have upheld and strengthened our 
national conscience, which have kept us back from 
moral disorders. But even so I doubt whether on 
the balance the law has been as strong for uplift as 
for demoralization. It must always be the human 
heart which initiates any action, in part untouched 
by outside influence but actually dominating and 
transforming all human life; men corrupt the very 
best institutions, even to the point where these cease 
to be instruments of salvation, and lead instead to 
ruin and death. In a word, let us hold the reins of 
government, but only to guide to the best advantage 
the intelligence and will of Portugal. 

There are hereditary faults which weigh us down 
and which one would wish eradicated from the Por- 
tuguese character and soul. Our faults are aggra- 
vated by a vicious upbringing which fails to give us 
the essentials of true education. We have inherited 
this bad educational system, and we know only too 
well all that has been said about it by our few real 
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educationists. Let us sum it all up by saying this: We 
have not sufficiently concerned ourselves with the 
physical well-being of our people, with the bodily 
centre of the human machine, which can balance or 
unbalance it, can make it productive or sterile. We 
have neglected the will, the very main-spring of man. 
We have aimed only at a merely mechanical educa- 
tion, a memorizing of other people’s sayings and 
ideas, some true, some false; we have developed a 
sort of sham culture at the expense of looking into 
things for ourselves, we have brought up a nation’s 
mentality to be passive instead of active. And at the 
very root of the whole thing lies the notion that 
everything that is foreign is admirable and every- 
thing that is Portuguese is to be ignored or looked 
down upon. All of which is either deficient or is 
actively wrong. 

In this national regeneration of ours our future 
education must spring from an act of faith in Por- 
tugal and from a true love of our own country. Our 
people must be taught to love their Portugal, to 
know her glorious story in her heroic days of the 
past, to realize her material and moral possibilities, 
and to look forward to her future of beauty and har- 
mony. It goes in a cycle; and while one can really 
love only what one knows, one must love a thing a 
little in order to know it properly. I say it again. 
We must learn to love and to appreciate our 
Portugal. 
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For the rest, we must satisfy ourselves with this 
aim. Instead of either super-athletes or cripples let 
us just have a people of healthy men and women. 
Instead of super-men or frightened little men, instead 
of greedy and nervous men, let us have men with 
developed wills, calm, patient, and tenacious. In the 
realm of the intellect let knowledge be only an infinite 
capacity for study and for new discoveries of worlds 
not yet charted in the libraries. Let us make a com- 
bination of these qualities. And then we may hope 
as a nation renewed to regain our lost sense of pro- 
portion, to broaden our minds, to make our lives real 
instead of mirages of dreams. After all, that is only a 
beginning. But I want to make it my business to go 
on from small beginnings to greater things. 


V. How Individual Characteristics Enter into 
National Policies. On the Ideals of a People 


In his book What I Saw in Rome Henri Béraud notes 
how the Fascistscarefully copy the little personal tricks 
and attitudes of their Duce. At least to the foreigner 
outside the Italian life the thing almost borders on 
the absurd, with every young man imitating the firm 
tread, the frown, the hard and haughty face, the 
general air of defiance and mastery with which 
Mussolini commands the Italian masses. To me it is 
all quite natural, since the crowd will always be 
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liable to copy the principal traits of its idols, includ- 
ing sometimes even their faults. The point about it 
which interests me a great deal more is that this 
outward copying of one of the strongest personalities 
of our times is carrying with it the beginnings of an 
inward ego, of a new mentality, of a fresh under- 
standing by Italians of the new policy of their coun- 
try and of an appreciation of the future of their Jtalza. 
Magna. All these are tremendous spiritual levers in 
the task of regenerating a people. 

Turning from the outward appearance of the man 
in the street to the change in the nation’s status we 
have to notice just the same points in Italy and 
everywhere else. Wherever a great man of strong 
personality appears, at the head of affairs, directing 
things, carrying out some great work of education or 
of political change, one can never get away from the 
fact that the salient points of his personal character 
will impress themselves on his work both in its objects 
and in its methods. His violence or firmness, his 
brute force or persuasive policy, his regard for the 
letter of the law or his compromises, his own am- 
bition or his own moderation, his hate or tolerance, 
revenge or forgiveness of other people, all these 
must leave indelible marks on his acts and on his 
new laws. Our private lives must subconsciously 
affect our collective, our national lives. The way in 
which we treat the individual must be a clue to the 
way in which we treat the great affairs. It is our 
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finer qualities which we should develop. For all our 
efforts must tend to create something, to transform 
into reality the picture of our country which we must 
all carry within our hearts. Our own image need not 
be heroic but it should be happy; we might be pros- 
-perous without being rich, we might be strong with- 
out being warlike, progressive and yet fond of the 
established order. We might take our proper place 
amongst other nations without surrender of our own 
absolute and perfect freedom. Let us think of the 
new Portugal as a spotless and sunny mansion set in 
an ordered and cared-for garden where life can be 
at once happy and industrious and dignified. But 
there is one grave point which from time to time 
arises and which might seem to make this changé 
almost impossible. Just how far can we or can we. 
not change the national temperament to a new con- -. 
ception of-eur national life? Just how much ought ° 
we to leave unchanged, how far ought we to en- 
courage the old traditions of the people, Portugal’s 
ancient patriotism, its way of looking on life and 
reacting to it? 

Now I myself dare to believe that we are far too 
much bound up with the memory of our past. We 
can never of course forget our national heroes, never 
belittle them; but we can be too much compassed 
by a national ideal which centres only round past 
glories and heroisms. It is possible to allow a glorious 
past to weigh too heavily against the present. We 
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were certainly the people who brought forth Vasco 
da Gama, Joao de Castro, Afonso d’Albuquerque, 
our triumphs and glories of the Indies. But after us 
followed the English men of business, and with names 
incomparably less illustrious and almost without 
noticing what they were doing they built a great 
empire for their England. It was we, the Portuguese 
people, who brought forth Dom Jodo the First, and 
the ‘renowned generation of high-born princes’, 
Inclita Geragdo de Altos Infantes, who brought forth 
Dom Afonso V to enlarge his Portugal across the 
straits and to conquer north Africa. But it is to-day 
Spain and France who are the masters there, and it 
is their goods which are sold in Morocco. It was we 
who brought forth Pedro Alvares Cabral, our Jesuit 
Missions, who conquered Brazil. But even though 
the last named is still the very diadem of our ancient 
empire, and even though Brazil is still the greatest 
country of the Portuguese-speaking peoples, our own 
countrymen there are often small tradesmen and 
are found in the very humblest callings, beaten in 
many walks of life by Germans and Italians. It 
was we Portuguese who first mapped out the seas 
for the world, and it was we who, before other 
nations, had our overseas trading stations and our 
fisheries. And now we buy our fish from Norway, we 
ship our merchandise on vessels owned by England 
and by little Holland. So long as we insist on clinging 
only to the memories of our heroic ages, so long are 
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we in danger of losing our place in a new world 
which has forgotten Portugal. 

I say that a new lead must be given to the people 
and to their national life, at the same time utilizing 
the finer qualities of our race and correcting our 
major faults. There must be a new national spirit, 
and then we shall have a renaissance, a new Portugal. 


In a way, I apologize for writing this preface. It is 
not that I am at all ashamed of having written it, 
but that it has taken me time, time which I needed 
for other duties. 


16 Fanuary 1933 OLIVEIRA SALAZAR 
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‘Thisis the 6th of June 1926, and we are at Amadora.! 
The atmosphere is electric with the joy of recent 
victory. Never before was this aerodrome so packed, 
so throbbing with hope. There is a coming and going 
of soldiers, officers, fraternizing civilians staring at 
the trees, the houses, the very earth they are walking 
on, just as though their Portugal re-born was all fresh 
to them. There is a blazing sky, a merciless sun. Our 
spring is a thing to be reckoned with, and as there 
was once a Napoleon and a ‘General Winter’, so we 
can have our ‘Brigadier Spring’. I am going up to 
General Gomes da Costa,? the leader of the whole 


1 A village about nine miles from Lisbon, and the base of the 
Portuguese Air-Force; in fact a sort of Portuguese Uxbridge.— 
Trs. 

2 Marshal Gomes da Costa, now dead, was one of the leaders 
of the Portuguese Expeditionary Force on the Western Front in 
the Great War. Later he was the leader of the revolution of 
28th May 1926, from which was born the Portuguese military 
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movement, and I am asking him about his plans, 
his hopes, his ministers-to-be. The General, a beau- 
ideal of a chief, answers my questions with a delight- 
ful vagueness. 

“The new government’, he says, ‘is just the best we 
can find at a moment like this. The Minister of 
Finance is to be a certain Salazar from Coimbra. 
Every one speaks very highly of him. Do you happen 
to know him?’ 

No, I did not know him. In fact, nobody seemed 
- to know him, besides his students and his fellow pro- 
fessors in the quiet, narrow little streets of Coimbra, 
university passages that appear to the layman to 
lead to nowhere in particular. 

Salazar was temporary Minister for a mere mat- 
ter of days, but just long enough for his mere pas- 
sage to have left a faint trail of hope. In all the 
alternations of the situation, in the swift ups-and- 
downs of those first months of the dictatorship, 
one would hear from time to time the cry: ‘If 
Salazar would but come—if only they would fetch 
him!’ But there was no answer. There was only the 
silence, the romantic silence of Coimbra, which gives 
the outline of the city when one sees it from the 
carriage window of a train something of the air of a 
picture in a frame. One would have said that already 
the image of Dr. Oliveira Salazar had become almost 
dictatorship. Dr. Salazar was not actually appointed Minister 
of Finance until two years later, in 1928.—Trs. 
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a dream, Just a memory like the ‘Desired’.! And then 
it happened. A wave of the revolution still in being 
brought him back again to the Terreiro do Paco,? to 
the Ministry of Finance. 

The nation has an instant of expectant curiosity. 
What is he going to do, what is his programme, this 
silent professor who never makes any speeches and 
never waves his arms about, who never even carries 
any portfolio! He has a reputation, ‘it 1s true, as a 
famous academician, an eminent specialist in his 
particular subject of economics; but will this man 
with his quiet walk, his unrevealing gaze, his hands 
in his overcoat pocket, will he be strong enough 
to dissipate the crisis which is now rolling over our 
country like a fog and threatening to choke us all? 
And Dr. Oliveira Salazar had no communications 
to make upon the subject. He had no public procla- 
mations, he never allowed himself to be interviewed, 
he made no speeches. He merely sat calmly at his 
desk with the State budgets in front of him, exactly 


1 The ‘Desired’—Desejado in Portuguese—was the popular 
title of that King Sebastian who in 1578 was killed in Africa 
and whose death led to the Spanish domination of Portugal. 
But then there was a mystery about the death, and was he 
really dead at all, said the Portuguese! And a legend grew up 
that the Desejado would, like Charlemagne, one day return 
from the grave to lead his people at the hour of their danger. 
Even to-day, centuries later, that legend is not forgotten; and a 
Portuguese dreamer, the waiter on a miracle, is in popular 
parlance a ‘Sebastianist’.—Trs. 

2 Lisbon’s Whitehall. 
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as if he was still the professor lecturing to his classes. 
And there he is, the one man boldly facing the 
national crisis, totally ignoring the higher mathe- 
matics and applying to the immediate needs of the 
Treasury just the four elementary rules of simple 
arithmetic: Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, 
and Division. 

The first public reaction to his commonplace house- 
wife’s budget was one of absolute unbelief. It couldn’t 
. be as simple as all that! If that was all there was in it, 
one needn’t have gone to Coimbra University, one 
needn’t be a learned professor! The second reaction, 
however, was of pain, of very sharp national pain 
brought about by this arithmetical budgeting which 
seemed so absurdly simple. ‘The cutting down of this, 
the adding on of that extra taxation, the forcible 
straightening out of the national accounts, how was 
one to put up with it all! And the first result was 
pure despair. There was an almost warrantable in- 
dignation against this university pedant, this tire- 
some spoil-sport who had come to Lisbon merely to 
balance a budget which the country had grown per- 
fectly used to seeing unbalanced, to turn all our little 
habits upside down, to revolutionize our financial 
life (or death), and all with the innocent air of not 
letting butter melt in his mouth! 

That was the crisis, the crucial hour for Salazar as 
Minister for Finance. Everywhere one was hearing 
it, in the café, in the tram, the shop, the bank, at the 
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middle-class dinner-table; it was an alarm, a regular 
panic. “But this man must be mad! He is skinning us 
alive, leading us to the brink of ruin!’ At that mo- 
ment Salazar might have been lost if he had put up 
any fight, if he had argued, if he had ever abandoned 
his wonderful and almost terrifying silence. But noth- 
ing of the kind happened. So far from losing courage, 
he goes on just as calmly as though no opposition 
existed. Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and 
Division are still his only cares. 

From time to time we get an official note, a bit of 
a report, even a short speech of ever so few words of 
unsensational and mathematical logic. But it is just 
sufficient to confound the malcontents; the critics 
both friendly and hostile are disarmed, the carefully 
prepared arguments of the opposition are pulverized. 
We have those who cannot believe in absolute disin- 
terestedness; and in Salazar’s simple and disciplined 
life they seek for hidden motives of this measure or 
that, for possible favouring of friends. And they seek 
in vain. There is nothing to be found. It was difficult 
to conceive of any man living in an isolation more 
absolute, in a greater indifference to the good things 
of the world or to its pleasures. Dr. Salazar lived 
almost as a hermit, carrying his asceticism to a point 
probably unique amongst the statesmen of our day 
or of our own country in any age. Gerard Bauer, who 
came to Portugal at the moment of the Fifth Con- 
gress of Critics, called Dr. Salazar a ‘Mystic vowed 
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to God and to his figures’, and probably no better 
description has ever been found. 

A very unpretentious little house, no trap-doors, 
no secrets at all! A little office without even a wait- 
ing-room, a desk. A very ordinary suit of clothes cut 
by some country tailor. A pair of plain eyes able to 
take an orderly survey of a people’s disorder, and 
that is all. It is quite useless to try to probe for any 
motive of material advantage; or for any sentimental 
interest, either. It is useless, too, to look round for 
any group of friends, idle workers, seekers of selfish 
advantages, fraudulent contractors, scandalously 
protected. There is nothing to be found. You can 
find no weak points anywhere. Call Salazar a monu- 
ment of obstinacy if you like; say that he is eaten up 
with intellectual pride, say that he is inhuman in his 
lack of ordinary sentimentalities, say that he knows 
nothing of the merits of give-and-take, and still you 
cannot but accept him as a man of unquestionable 
integrity and intelligence. It was impossible to use 
him even as a target for slander. This was a man 
never seen in the street or in the theatre; he was 
never seen at any function at all. He might as well 
have been directing the affairs of State from a sentry 
box or from a monk’s cell. And little by little the 
scoffs, the opposition, the hatred, all gave way to 
admiration for the man, an admiration perhaps at 
first rather of the head than the heart but perfectly 
respectful and just. Those who felt their country to 
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have been on the edge of disaster began little by little 
to collect themselves again; ashamed, wounded, 
ruffled, taking stock, stunned by the miracle that 
had happened, they asked themselves: ‘Is it possible? 
Are we still alive?’ Some, it is true, never did collect 
themselves again. But those were they whose political 
sands had run out. 

The fact is that people felt that there was some- 
thing fresh in the air; an impression of relief, of new 
life, new senses of value, new things to do. And this 
name, this Oliveira Salazar, which had been re- 
ceived first with dislike, then with scoffs and dis- 
belief} and in the end with revolt, now began to 
change into just ‘Salazar’. The word sounded quite 
musical, This name had now almost lost its former 
connotation. It was no longer any mere man’s 
name, but rather stood for the state of mind of 
a whole country in its ideals of renaissance, in its 
legitimate striving after a policy without politics, a 
national policy which would stand only for truth. 
Even the very enemies of the dictatorship, time- 
serving opportunists who disliked the situation, found 
themselves respectfully raising their hats to the man, 
for at least they had to avow: ‘Nobody can deny 
that here is an honest man.’ 

In Portugal, a country where political reputations 
are torn to shreds, are liable to last about as long as 
soap-bubbles, that means something! When a man 
in the public eye maintains that sort of prestige even 
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with his enemies, when he can be permanently ac- 
cepted in this manner, it 1s only because he possesses 
qualities which are really out of the ordinary, stand- 
ing out above the crowd and dominating it. 

This public recognition of qualities, the passing 
of the name of ‘Salazar’ into the conscience of 
the nation, have led him easily through his four 
years as Minister of Finance to political leadership 
of the State as President of Council. There was curio- 
sity and expectation. And what does Dr. Salazar 
do? Exactly what he did when he took over the 
Ministry of Finance. He takes careful stock without 
the faintest impatience at popular agitation, and 
once more he sets to work with his four cardinal 
rules: Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and 
Division. And this time he applies his rules to the 
false and unbalanced budget of the nation’s very 
soul. Here he finds a sum that works out too large 
or too small; here he revalues certain qualities, there 
he cuts down faults or defects. Call it a system of 
taxation, a rating of various individual traits, a 
patient but perpetual battle to wear down a deficit 
of character, a strenuous effort to make good with 
the material at his disposal. And there is always his 
administrative work, and always the accounts of the 
State. | 

But will it be possible to do it all? To govern a 
nation in its policies, to lead men and direct their 
sentiments, will this be the same thing as looking 
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after figures or adding up columns of numbers? That 
is the question of the moment, the point in every- 
body’s mind. One can say that Salazar had to go 
through a period extraordinarily like the time of 
unrest which followed his first acceptance of the 
Ministry of Finance, when his new methods, whose 
very simplicity made them seem so complex, bewil- 
dered and almost infuriated his fellow countrymen. 
Will he come out the winner, slowly, as always be- 
fore, conquering this new pass? For the moment, it 
is difficult to answer.! There are those of his best 
friends, men to whom his personality, both moral 
and intellectual, stands out as an article of faith, 
who follow him with fear and trembling as they 
watch his policy, apparently simply suicidal in lack 
of support and precedent. His very isolation, his 
apparent total lack of sentiment, his unbending reso- 
lution, all those qualities may have led him to success 
as Minister of Finance. But will not those very quali- 
ties now lead to failure as Prime Minister, a position 
where there should surely be a more direct contact 
with the people! The people never speak to him, 
never hear him, never see him. They do not know 
whether he smiles or frowns; they have to content 
themselves with pictures, or with what he omits by 
his silence when he does not omit it by his words. 
Which of the pictures is going to be the true one? 


1 'To-day there is an answer, Salazar having achieved unques- 
tioned triumph as leader of the State. 
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Is Salazar going to be a dictator after the fashion of 
a Mussolini, or will he be another Sidonio Pais,' only 
cast in a new mould? Will he be a Machiavelli’s 
‘Prince’, cunningly watching his every move, his 
brain saying ‘Nay’ when his mouth says ‘Yea’? Will 
he be another Dominican Savonarola to scourge the 
Portuguese from their vices and frailties, or a Francis- 
can Saint Anthony seeking to combat the disorders 
of society and the injustices of humanity? Or will he 
be simply a statesman like the Austrian Herr Seipel— 
and perhaps we are now getting nearer probability 
—a plain but vastly competent accountant of both 
souls and budgets? Or does this Dr. Salazar even exist 
at all, this cold, reserved, unsentimental, and un- 
sociable personality! Might we not all be staring at 
an empty suit of armour, a mere shell? Whom are 
we ruled by, a real person or a shadow? Is this a 
man with all mankind’s qualities and faults, or some 
mystic solitary eager to make us all follow the dic- 
tates of his own soul? 

Those were the questions which we were all put- 
ting anxiously to each other. But there was never an 
answer. Every curiosity was always balked by the 


1 Sidonio Pais, a former President of the Portuguese Repub- 
lic, was the leader of the revolution of 5th December 1917. He 
was intensely popular, and when on the 14th of December 1918 
he fell by an assassin’s hand he was mourned by the vast 
majority of the nation. It is probable that he might be regarded 
as the forerunner of modern European dictators.—Trs. 
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impassible picture of Salazar, the unruffled reflec- 
tion of an untroubled soul. 


For a long time I had been wanting to ask Dr. 
Salazar all those questions, to satisfy the curiosity of 
the country, as well as my own and that of his 
friends. Several times I had asked for the favour of 
an interview; I had wanted something not prepared 
beforehand, something which would be from his own 
lips and heart and not from a secretary’s typewriter. 
And for a long time I didn’t get it; I was refused, or 
put off, or not answered at all. In the end I got my 
wish. Salazar decided to break the spell. For two or 
three hours in each afternoon of five days I was 
allowed to talk to him. In his office, in his home, in 
his official car as he drove about, I spoke with the 
utmost freedom to his person, a figure not only in his 
own Portugal but in European politics. I admit that 
I took many liberties in my talks. And Dr. Salazar 
would invariably answer whatever I asked him with 
the infinite patience and perfect courtesy that are 
probably the two first qualities of his character. 

In these conversations a really serious difficulty of 
technique occurred to me. There was such an enor- 
mous variety of possible subjects to talk about; 
how could everything be dealt with in even a long 
interview! And here Emil Ludwig’s conversations 
with Mussolini gave me an idea. Why should I not 
publish these interviews of mine serially in the Diarie 
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de Noticias, the big Lisbon daily newspaper? Let the 
public into the intimate life of a great man and a 
great statesman?! But though the idea was useful, it 
did not carry me very far. Emil Ludwig, great his- 
torical journalist though he was, had been a German 
interviewing an Italian; as he himself put it, he had 
looked at his subject as an already historical charac- 
ter. My case was different. I was a Portuguese living 
in Portugal, and this was another Portuguese whom 
I was to talk to, a Portuguese on whom largely rested 
the future of my own country. Ludwig, as a foreigner, 
could afford to ignore all the Italian doubts and 
resentments of Mussolini, and had therefore a very 
much larger field than myself to work on; he could 
confine himself to generalities. Now to make my 
work any use I had now and again to stop my talks 
with Dr. Salazar in order to go into details. There 
would be this or that passing question of the day 
which I wanted to go into. There were Portuguese 
grievances, sore places which will some day be healed 
and forgotten, but which existed and which I had to 
know about. Our talks, then, necessarily had occa- 
sionally to descend from the plane of high politics; 
at times we were even arguing like the man in the 
street. 

There was another question, though by compari- 
son a trifling one. What should I call him in conver- 

1 The interviews were published, of course, in Portuguese. 
See the Diario de Noticias of 18 to 24 December 1932.—Trs. 
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sation! Dr. Oliveira Salazar? Dr. Salazar? Just plain 
Salazar? Not that I worried for long. In the end I 
was leaving out all the formalities as superficialities 
which lower instead of raising the really great man. 

What conclusions did I reach? But you do not get 
the end of a novel on its first page, and a drama does 
not explain itself in the first scene. Read my book 
and find out my impressions. The curtain is now 
going up! When it falls again on the last act I will 
promise to return on to the stage. 
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SOME NOTES ON A SPEECH! 





I amat the Finance Ministry, and Sr. Leal Marques, 
Dr. Salazar’s Chief of Cabinet, runs into me in a 
corridor on his way back from lunch, obviously glad 
to tell me something: 

‘His Excellency is waiting for you in his car. Go 
and meet him.’ 

I own that I had my doubts about this sudden 
and unconventional meeting in a motor-car with Dr. 
Salazar, to whom I had so far never even spoken. I 
was robbed of all the tricks of my trade; there was no 
desk between us, no arranging of my chair, none of 
the stock tools of the professional journalist inter- 
viewing somebody! A motor-car allows no gentle 


1This was a famous speech by Dr. Salazar in the Portu- 
guese Council of State delivered immediately on the establish- 
ment of the National Union, a political organization created for 
the defence of the new State. The dictator in this speech laid 
down his position as being absolutely independent of the old 
political parties of the Church, the Army, and Labour.—7rs. 
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leading up to anything. The action has to start 
in the first scene, at the very beginning of the 
chapter! 

How is he going to receive me in this queer travel- 
ling office? This man who never sees anybody, who 
seems to avoid all human contacts, to weigh each 
word and gesture and attitude? This man whom I 
think of as perpetually bending over a map of Por- 
tugal, busied with rule and square and compass over 
the plan of his country? 

My preconceived idea of Salazar is so severe and 
correct and cold that I go down the Ministry stair- 
way as slowly as if I was going up instead, so em- 
barrassed am I about my first meeting and my 
opening question. Here I am at the very bottom 
step, and I have no more time to think it over or 
puzzle out what I am going to say. God preserve 
me! And I step straight into the car with much of 
the feeling with which I should enter a hermit’s cave 
or attempt a murder! 

But Dr. Salazar senses my embarrassment, and at 
once puts me at my ease with a few words of general 
politeness which make up for the lack of the usual 
office atmosphere and at the same time allow me a 
preliminary glance at the actor before the real rising 
of the curtain. In this half-minute I can at least pick 
out with a sigh of silent relief that Salazar is not at 
all the formidable and stand-offish personage that 
I had been led to believe him. I see him as a 
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man naturally kindly and friendly, with manners 
not kept for show but as a pleasant social duty 
which one likes to perform without either effort or 
exaggeration. I see, however, that it is useless for me 
to hope to know this man merely by his impassive 
face, his eyes which see everything and reveal noth- 
ing, his staid unpretentious profile, which reminds 
one less of the throne than of the study and which 
makes one think of the professor of economics pacing 
slowly through the quiet lanes of Coimbra. I can 
see already that my task bristles with difficulties. 
My model is ideal, a tempting one, but difficult 
to draw. I shall have to drag it out of the dusk, its 
natural habitat, and find some contrasts which will 
give it a background and put it in the light so that 
the public eye can see it properly. It is possible, then, 
that this mask will betray itself, that it will end by 
telling us something! But first it must be properly 
prepared, worked upon, patiently made to reveal 
itself. Here is no intentional reserve, nothing held 
back on purpose; this is just a natural arrangement 
of lines difficult to break down or alter. Salazar’s 
mask-like face resembles the desk in his office, or for 
that matter his whole life, in that it is a pattern of 
order and discipline and unruffled calmness. 

We are now driving along the Rua Augusta. There 
is quite an amount of traffic reflected in the car win- 
dows; passing figures appear and vanish, and give a 
sort of pictorial relief to this travelling interview. We 
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might be in a film, say one of those queer pictures by 
René Clair. 

‘Now what do you really want of me? To get at 
the inner life of the situation? To know what I am 
thinking of? To find out what lies behind my words 
and my silence?’ 

These questions seem to contain a vague chal- 
lenge, an ironic defiance to my curiosity, possibly 
to my presumption. 

‘Exactly so. I look upon you as being one of the 
most baffling and original figures on the present-day 
stage of European politics. And I should like to get 
to know that figure better, make its features clear, 
dissipate some of the mystery about it.’ 

Perhaps Salazar is a trifle amused by my plain 
speaking. 

‘Go ahead, then. Ask me whatever you like, and I 
will try to satisfy your curiosity. We will talk quite 
freely, and without keeping anything back. We shall 
have to see whether there is anything worth talking 
about!’ ) 


Royalists and the Portuguese Republic 


By now the car is driving down the Avenida da 
Liberdade, Lisbon’s largest boulevard, and perhaps 
it was its great breadth which prompted my first 
really daring question. 
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‘First and foremost I am particularly anxious to 
clear up a few passages of your last speech.’ 

‘Then was it not all clear to you?’ 

‘It was so clear that it staggered me. Its very 
clearness positively frightened me.’ 

‘How, for instance?’ 

‘Well, after your advice to the Royalists, the Catho- 
lic Party, Labour, the old parties as well as to the 
friends of the present régime, advice implying re- 
strictions on the activities of their social and political 
groups, what power have you left to rely on?’ 

Salazar answered my question by asking me one 
himself. Did I think then, he said, that his warn- 
ings upset and irritated the people whom they were 
aimed at? And I began with, “They say——’ Then 
Salazar with a little smile went on: ‘But don’t believe 
it. The malcontents, if there are any real malcon- 
tents, are only of the extreme Right or the extreme 
Left. Almost the entire nation stands between the 
two extremes.’ 

‘But the Royalists’, I went on, ‘were not too pleased 
at your reference to their cause as though it was a 
dead one, as though no Dom Duarte Nuno! existed.’ 

‘One can scarcely believe it,’ said Salazar. ‘I give 
the Royalists all credit for common sense, and I am 
sure that they never expected us officially to recog- 
nize a new pretender.’ | 

1 On the recent death of ex-King Manuel in 1932 Dom 
Duarte became the claimant to the ancient throne of Portugal. 
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“They think’, I said, ‘that you might have avoided 
using that particular sentence: “‘Jé is as well not to 
leave men chained to corpses!” ? And Salazar, with that 
oddly unruffled energy of absolute conviction which 
every now and then flashes through his words, 
answered me without raising his voice. 

“The position had to be defined once and for all. 
The royalist problem embarrasses and embitters the 
progress of all governments in Portugal, and more 
especially those of the Right. This problem must be 
disposed of in a straightforward way, avoiding all 
those manifestations and declarations which could 
possibly give it a chance of a fresh life at the first 
opportunity. I obviously cannot ask men whose 
political education has been in the direction of 
another ideal to abandon their principles, to bind 
themselves to the government and come out in the 
street to cheer the Republic. I should be the first to 
have my doubts about certain people who two days 
after their conversion should be claiming to be more 
republican than the old republicans themselves. No, 
what I ask of our Royalists—or perhaps I should put 
it, what I advise them to do—is that, if and when 
they enter our public life, they shall put aside any 
false and even dangerous notion that their coalition 
in the present government is any step towards 
realization of their own aspirations. The national 
life itself is beset at the moment with problems of 
enormous importance, and questions of this or that 
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régime are in comparison quite in the background, 
trifling, and almost absurd. Let us get to work, then, 
with real facts and not with dreams or fantasies. 
Those who will not take this path, those who will not 
join us because we hamper their action as mon- 
archists, they themselves reveal that their help would 
be more or less self-interested and conditional. Let 
us not forget that the dictatorship was fashioned 
against all party spirit and not merely—because such 
would have been a contradiction and an injustice— 
against the republican parties.’ 

Thus Dr. Salazar. But I cannot yet abandon this 
momentous subject. Does the dictatorship, I ask, so 
badly need any Royalist support? And Salazar with- 
out an instant’s hesitation and well aware of the 
point of my inquiry answers: ‘The support of every 
Portuguese is wanted.’ 

Myself again, obstinately sticking to the point: “But 
they say that it is the Royalists who are the backbone 
of the dictatorship, the people who keep it going.’ 

And Salazar replies with deadly logic. “The revolu- 
tion of 28th May, in which both Royalists and Re- 
publicans took part, was a revolution against parties. 
Further, the Republicans, the very people who made 
the revolution, themselves nearly all belonged to 
existing parties. There were a few who had conspired 
to bring about the revolution hoping to restore their 
own party to power, and when they realized the real 
end of the movement they turned away, because they 
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saw that their hopes were doomed. There were other 
people who came to grief, or who found themselves 
taken at a smaller valuation than their own, or who 
in one way or other failed to fit properly into a re- 
form and anti-party movement. Without these dis- 
illusionments and these fallings-away the present 
political scene would no doubt be different. As it 
was, the dictatorship some months after the 28th of 
May found itself being defended and supported by 
the Royalists, by the Independent Republicans (few 
in number in Portugal), and by the Indifferents; 
that is to say, by the majority of the nation, the 
people who are Republicans simply because they 
live in a republic and accept its institutions. So the 
problem is this. On the one hand, it is an absolute 
necessity, essential to the nation itself, to govern 
towards the Right Wing and with the Right Wing. 
On the other hand we have inside and outside the 
movement a real academic republicanism which 
must be taken into account. 

‘But is there not a contradiction between your 
“national necessity’’ of governing towards the Right 
and your avowing the presence of this “‘academic 
republicanism’’?” 

Dr. Salazar, not at all disturbed by my question- 
naire, at once replies: ‘Let us understand one another. 
To start with, I do not consider this turn towards the 
Right incompatible with the Republican régime. In 
the next place, when I speak of an “‘academic repub- 
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licanism”’ I do not imply any numerical majority but 
mean merely that such a force exists; it is perhaps 
confined to a certain group, but it is pugnacious, it 
has ideas, it is active. To keep the balance in the 
Government and the country, then, I must have 
both Republicans and Royalists; but they must be 
all united in the régime, with no mistrust and no 
reservations, and above all, co-operating as Portu- 
guese.’ 


Faithful or Unfaithful? 


By now we have passed through a considerable 
part of Lisbon—the Avenida da Republica, the 
Campo Pequeno, Campo Grande, Lumiar. It is not 
going to bé too easy to assemble this film of mine! I 
am hardly getting enough time to develop my shots 
or to take my notes. I am beginning to see points in 
this conversation at forty miles an hour, but I own 
that I am not enjoying the note-making! My pencil 
dances like mad over my pad, and I get all my 
letters mixed up! In the end I give it up as a bad 
job, and put my pad back in my pocket. I go back 
to my old plan; to listen to people and their ideas, 
and possibly forget a few of their actual words. 

Happier now without that paralytic pencil of 
mine, I ask the following: ‘It is said that you have 
not always been quite faithful to some of the prin- 
ciples of your political beginnings?’ 
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Salazar quite understands what I mean, and 
answers with deliberation, stressing each point: 

“When the Army called on me to form a govern- 
ment the national problems were represented to me 
as being above the problems of any institutions zpso 
facto defending the then existing régime. I agreed to 
the problem, I accepted it; that is my position, and I 
shall not change it. Any one who likes can charge 
me with infidelity to principles to which I actually 
never subscribed; but really there is only loyalty, 
loyalty without compromise.’ And going straight on, 
weighing his words, and emphasizing his phrases, he 
continues without looking at me: ‘I know, of course, 
that there have been great men, leaders, dictators, 
who have not worried about any codes or formulas, 
any commitments of political morality. To consoli- 
date or add to their own personal power they have 
been capable of every audacity, of any volte-face, even 
of altering the whole national régime, as Napoleon 
did in a few hours, and all without a single pang of 
conscience.’ And then dropping back to his ordinary 
even voice, he went on as though in apology. ‘But 
here is an unstatesmanlike confession to make! I 
cannot aim at heights like that! I am just a plain 
professor anxious to help to save my country, but 
even in the field of politics 1 cannot escape from the 
limitations of natural morality.’ 
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The Social Question 


The car has now taken us right out into the open 
country. From time to time we pass quaintly prim1- 
tive figures which might have been carved by 
Machado de Castro. We overtake washerwomen, 
little milk-maids, market-women bent under their 
baskets of fruit or poultry, country people returning 
from their city shopping to their villages and riding 
patient mules or leading obstinate donkeys. From the 
car they look rather like toys. At last we stop, some- 
where on the road between Canegas and Queluz. We 
get out of the car, and without a break go on talking 
as we stroll along the lonely road. 

‘We have been talking’, I say, ‘of your advice to 
the Royalists. Now let us speak, please, of what you 
had to say to Labour; your speech rather startled us 
by its promises and because it reminded us that so 
far the dictatorship had done comparatively little for 
the working classes.’ 

Dr. Salazar cordially agrees. ‘Next to nothing,”! 
he says. ‘We might have counterfeited a good deal by 
issuing decree after decree, Just in order to look well. 
Our social legislation of 1919, for instance, with any 
amount of magnificent ideas, is an instance of that 


1 It is very different now. The foundations of the new 
Portugal are bound up with a succession of Orders relating to 
the workers’ rights, better housing for the people, workmen’s 
dwellings, public relief, and so forth. 
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sort of thing, a perfect model of social work built for 
show. But the dictatorship would rather do nothing 
at all than lie to other people and to itself. It is only 
just now that the country’s economic and financial 
conditions are letting us take in hand what we regard 
as essential and urgent social work. We do not want 
to take up merely temporary schemes. When we take 
a step forward we like it to be a permanent one; we 
do not want to stultify the good work by having 
immediately to take a step backwards. Furthermore, 
I ought to tell you what a good many people keep 
forgetting—that the responsibility for the general 
policy of the Cabinet has only been on my shoulders 
for a very few months.”? 

But I stick to my point. 

‘Has not the time now come to attack the prob- 
lem energetically and without any further delay? 
I myself believe that immediate action on the ques- 
tion would consolidate the situation and strengthen 
the Government.’ 

‘No doubt,’ agreed Salazar. ‘But you need have no 
fear. We are not shelving the business for a distant 
future, because we are already actively busied on 
it to-day. While never losing sight of the general 
outline of our whole programme, we are naturally 
hurrying first to the rescue of those who need our 


1 Dr. Salazar, who had been Minister of Finance continu- 
ously from 1928 and who still holds that office, did not become 
Prime Minister until June 1932. 
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help the most. In a very few weeks from now we 
are going actively to tackle on a large scale the big 
question of cheap housing. We have the help of the 
municipalities, of the General Savings Bank, of the 
National Treasury itself; there is a surplus from last 
year’s Budget which can provide quite a large sum 
for this purpose. We shall be able to do something 
worth while for the whole country and especially for 
the cities. Assurance of a decent and well-lighted 
dwelling, water, sanitation, child welfare, all these 
are steps in uplifting the working man and in the 
reform which we have in view. On the other hand 
we are collecting the material and helpers necessary 
for us to get as fast as possible to the corporation 
system which is going to be one of the props of the 
new State. By and by we are going to give the 
Ministerial Presidency an under-secretaryship just 
to look after the corporations; 1t should give a new 
impulse and lease of life to the Institute of Social 
Assurance, an organization which must be developed 
and perfected for the good of all the workers.’ 

I persist. ‘In your advice to Labour’, I say, ‘there 
came this phrase, which might have caused a certain 
friction: ““We cannot accept that the working man 
belongs to a privileged class.”’ ’ Salazar replies with 
energy. | 

‘Obviously! The workman is of a class deserving 
our respect, our interest, our attention, but just as 
every other class. To single it out for favour would 
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be to show preferences which could not be justified. 
All we can do is to be just to it, and, as I have 
already said, to co-ordinate it with the other classes 
in the economic ensemble of the whole nation.’ 


Dictatorship and the Army 


A silence. In spite of myself, there is a question 
worrying me, and in the end it comes up involun- 
tarily. 

‘But the Army, isn’t that a privileged class under 
the dictatorship?’ 

Salazar hesitates a second or so, but ends as always 
by taking up a definite clear-cut position. ‘Un- 
doubtedly’, he says, ‘it is slightly privileged. It is the 
fruit of a long tradition, which I take to be common 
to every country. But you cannot compare the privi- 
leges of the Army in Portugal with the privileges of 
Labour in Russia. With us the soldier has the same 
legal rights and duties as every other Portuguese 
national.’ 

I go on with my offensive. 

“But the military officers filled at the outset of the 
dictatorship and still continue to fill the best part of 
the important posts of the civil administration.’ 

‘The explanation’, retaliates Salazar like a flash, 
‘is simple, and every one of good faith ought to have 
it before him. The leaders of the revolution of the 
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28th of May, which was really a revolt against party 
government, found themselves obliged to enlist their 
personal staff, of sympathetic political views, from 
the force which helped them, which made their vic- 
tory possible. Actually there was no other course 
open.’ 

‘I understand all that’, I go on, ‘as a last resource, 
as a necessity of the revolution. But has not the time 
now come for some deflation?’ 

“The soldiers are the very first ones to understand 
that,’ agrees the head of the Government, ‘and this 
very deflation, which cannot be a hurried affair, is 
now slowly taking place with the help of the Army 
itself. It is the Army’s own professional interest which 
is forcing it to it. Those officers who have become 
used to civilian posts are gradually losing their sol- 
dierly qualities without knowing it. Little by little 
they lose their caste spirit, and their return to army 
discipline becomes more difficult and painful for 
them. They come to feel themselves strangers out 
of their element, cut off from their own life. We 
must invigorate the Army, give it more prestige; we 
must—only we must do it with its own consent— 
bring it back to being an army, to make it itself again.’ 

With the same impertinence—for which I hope 
the Army will forgive me!—I keep on to the sub- 
ject. 1 want to get it cleared up. ‘But is not the Army 
a great burden on the Budget?’ 

Salazar’s reply is quite clear. “Yes, quite a burden! 
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But the fault lies mainly with the Great War and on 
the policy which followed after it. It was the war 
indeed which forced all governments to increase 
their permanent armies; they had to create numbers 
of territorial officers, and these, having lost touch 
with civil life, have acquired the right to count as 
regular soldiers, and to have their status transformed 
from a temporary arrangement into a permanent 
one. That, however is not the whole of our problem. 
For it would be impolitic as well as unjust to meddle 
with the size of the Army, to interfere with the rights 
of those men who fought gallantly in the war, and 
who are still, when necessary, fighting for peace at 
home. We shall no doubt have to have a reorganiza- 
tion in the Army, but not on these lines. We shall 
have to put it back to its proper duties, give it more 
dignity, give it the equipment to make it strong, to 
justify its being, to give it a proper sense of its own 
value, the self-respect of its caste.’ 

‘And what’, I say, ‘do you think should be done to 
arrive at those results?’ 

Salazar, with an open smile which I am taking 
with a certain reserve, replied: ‘In the very first 
place by preparing the field of action. By, even, if 
necessary, fighting against the bureaucracy of the 
War Office, which is quite a different thing from the 
Army itself and of whose efficiency I have for some 
time had reasons for complaint.’ Then he goes into 
one of those fits of enthusiasm which I have occa- 
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sionally noticed in him before and which seem to 
open up quite new possibilities in his personality. ‘I 
think that Portugal owes her Army a debt which it 
will not be easy to pay. Of course it is possible that 
the military caste may temporarily enjoy various 
prerogatives, even privileges; but it has paid dearly 
for its privileges, by its services to the cause of order 
which is at this moment the cause of the nation 
itself. How many disasters and calamities, riots, 
and useless expenses has the Army saved us from? 
We have plenty of soldiers, too many soldiers, have 
we? Quite likely. But had we not also plenty of 
civilian revolutionaries, the plague of Portugal be- 
fore the dictatorship, always an open sore in our 
national life, an unending source of expense and 
disorder! The Army must be honoured and revered, 
as being the scaffolding indispensable to the building- 
up of the New State. Some people say that I am 
against the Army, probably because I am the leader 
of the most essentially civilian government of the last 
ten years. But no man who thinks and speaks as I 
have just been speaking, nobody who has at heart 
the real welfare of the country and the world prob- 
lems which go with it, can fairly be accused of being 
an anti-militarist! 


Position of the Catholic Group 


The vehemence of our talk has made us stop walk- 
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ing, and meantime a couple of passing labourers in 
their best clothes are staring at us with astonishment. 
They probably recognize Dr. Salazar from his pic- 
tures, but do not seem able to believe that this 1s 
really he. They probably have a feeling of meeting 
a photograph from a magazine somehow miracu- 
lously strolling down the middle of their road. 
Salazar glances at his watch and suggests going 
back. “We must have walked nearly two miles. Let 
us return.’ 

And I am quite ready to agree. I have had my 
dose of exercise, and the day is beginning to turn 
a trifle chilly. 

‘We have’, I say, ‘now discussed your views on the 
Royalists and on Labour. Could we now speak of the 
warning you gave to Catholics, and which caused 
so much surprise by its unexpectedness?” 

‘I do not know why it should have done so.’ 

‘Why, you yourself had helped to found the Catho- 
lic Centre,! and indeed there are people who go so 
far as to say that it was this organization which put 
you in power. So some people have read your speech 
as being contradictory, illogical, andeven ungrateful.’ 

Dr. Salazar, without having to think it over at all, 
goes on with his perpetually measured-out answers. 

‘The first observation is perfectly correct. It is 
quite true that I was one of the founders of the 
Catholic Centre in any real form. I felt the need of 

1 Portugal’s political Catholic group.—Trs. 
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giving the Church her place outside every influence 
of the Government, exactly as to-day I feel the need 
of giving the nation its place. But once this object 
has been achieved, and intelligently achieved, by 
the Government on the lines on which my speech 
touched, then I am of opinion that the Catholic 
Centre can most usefully transfer its activities to the 
realm of purely social action. The National Union 
was formed on purpose to do away with all party 
or faction spirit, wherever found. And patriotic 
Catholics who are anxious to share in our political 
national life know quite well that this is the best 
course for them to follow.’ 

‘And the second point?’ I ask. 

Salazar answers drily: “That is altogether wrong. 
The Catholics had nothing in the world to do with 
my coming into power, just as they have nothing at 
all to do with my political actions. The mistake 
probably originated from my connections and friend- 
ships with various Catholics well in the public eye, 
and the mistake is deliberately kept up with objects 
which are only too well known.’ 


Dr. Salazar’s Political Career 


“Now, please, how did you make up your mind to 
take over the Ministry of Finance?’ said I, again not 
minding my own business. 
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‘I can tell you, if you like, in a very few words of 
my short career in politics. I was and still am, as 
you probably know, a plain professor of economics 
at Coimbra University. When the revolution of the 
28th of May broke out the military committee of 
that city offered me the Portfolio of Finance, basing 
their offer on the false notion that we professors 
knew the truth about everything!’ 

I feel obliged to say that “This time they were not 
so far wrong!’ 

‘It was mere luck. And I declined the offer, be- 
cause I realized the gulf between theory and prac- 
tice. But they were so insistent that in the end I went 
to Lisbon and had an interview at Amadora Aero- 
drome with General Gomes da Costa. Then a fit of 
ill health allowed me to get out of it and I went away 
to Santa Comba.' And a few days later they sent to 
fetch me back. I was a minister for just five days! 
The coup d'état of Gomes da Costa brought a new 
ministry and let me go back to Coimbra with 
my university colleagues who had also been in the 
Government. After Commandant Filomeno da 
Camara and General Sinel de Cordes had each held 
the post and left it they thought of me again for 
Finance Minister, and here I am. It was Sr. Duarte 
Pacheco, Minister of Public Works, who actually 
came to Coimbra this time to fetch me in the name 
of the Government. So you see that the Catholic 

1 Dr. Salazar’s birthplace.— 77s. 
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Party never had anything to do with my political 
career or with my trips to and from Coimbra.’ 


Old and New Parties 


Here we are, back in the car again; and the con- 
versation takes on a faster swing, and the questions 
are naturally shorter and more direct. 

“We now come to the passage in your speech on 
the dictatorship’s attitude towards the old political 
parties. Will that attitude change at all? Once the 
Constitution is formally promulgated and the elec- 
toral colleges are summoned, will the parties be able 
to have any voting power?” 

Salazar parries my question neatly by replying 
with his wonted precision: 

‘All our regulations and the precautions which 
we have taken will hold good to the next Constitu- 
tion. But we must not forget that the dictatorship 
was expressly formed against parties and party 
spirit. The Constitution when it is promulgated is 
not either in its theories or its contents going to do 
anything to help the old parties to resurrect them- 
selves.’ 

‘And what if under the circumstances any political 
groups begin to form on the principles of the 28th of 
May?’ 

Salazar answers calmly in that apparently expres- 
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sionless voice of his which is really the voice of his 
innermost feelings: 

“We shall not allow them to form. That would be 
a betrayal of ourselves. It was on purpose to amal- 
gamate every body of political activity which might 
show itself that the National Union was formed.’ 


The National Union, Its Meaning and Objects 


“But the National Union, isn’t that itself a party?’ 

‘That is the natural objection, the obvious ques- 
tion,’ goes on the Prime Minister. ‘I cannot swear 
that there may not be people who have joined 
the National Union with that same false idea of 
looking for material advantages which they are not 
going to find. It is a survival of the past. The old 
parties—and we must not forget 1t—were on the 
whole big employment agencies where one struggled 
to queue up for the distribution of offices awarded 
when one’s party was victorious. Whoever joins the 
National Union in the hope of reviving that past is 
making a fatal mistake. Any one who wants to add 
his strength to ours, who is anxious to join us, must 
fortify himself with the necessary spirit of sacrifice in 
order to serve the State with selflessness and without 
reckoning on any direct and personal advantages. 
Membership of the National Union, for instance, 
will be no substitute for real competence; nor will a 
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member take precedence over any hard-working, 
loyal, and competent but non-affiliated Civil Ser- 
vant in any promotion to which he is entitled. That 
sort of favouritism is finished. The State machine 
must be run on such exact lines that by the very 
nature of its regulations no minister will be able to 
favour his relations or friends. Promotions, appoint- 
ments, transfers, ports, roads, public betterments, 
both urban and rural, reforms, subsidies, all kinds 
of solutions of problems, all will have to fit in with 
acts of justice which will be performed almost auto- 
matically by the State machinery. The old parties 
were formed to look after their own supporters. The 
National Union, as its name indicates, is to serve the 
whole nation.’ 

I cannot resist asking: ‘What in that case is the 
actual function of the group?’ 

Salazar answers me with the greatest precision. 

“To create in the country the atmosphere essential 
for the great reform which is needed in our politics 
and our customs, a reform to sweep from north to 
south, and in such a way that it can be brought 
about without conflict or serious obstacles.’ 

‘In brief then, the National Union is the party of 
those who do not want a party?’ 

‘No!’ The Prime Minister speaks sharply, out of 
patience with the hackneyed definition. “The 
National Union will never be a party. It has an 
ideal far higher than that: To organize the nation.’ 
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“The extremists’, I remark disingenuously, ‘accuse 
the present leaders of the National Union of lacking 
homogeneity and say that on that account they are 
incapable of initiating any reconstruction.’ 

I get a queer smile, and this short and quite 
unanswerable counter-question. “By what right does 
any one say that the leaders of the National Union 
are not united? Has there been any lack of agree- 
ment noticed in their political actions!’ 

I jump at my chance. “The same thing is said 
about the Government. Here too they say that it is 
not homogeneous, and that there are political dif- 
ferences amongst you.’ 

‘That is ancient history. All direction and politi- 
cal responsibility of the Government rest on two 
pairs of shoulders. There is the Prime Minister and 
there is the Minister of the Interior. All the other 
ministers are far too busy with the technical affairs 
of their own offices to be able to think about the 
political problem which we must reduce to its sim- 
plest expression if we mean to alter our mode of 
living. In point of fact the question about the Gov- 
ernment is the same which I put to you about the 
constituents of the National Union. Has any lack 
of unity ever appeared in anything we have done? 
Then why worry with zfs and ands, guessing at all 
sorts of things before they happen, before real facts!’ 
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Here we are again in the Avenida da Liberdade, 
reflected like a moving picture in the windows of the 
car, with its trees, its children, its lawns, the autumn 
smell of dead leaves which somehow remind me of 
the sheets of paper I have already mentally written. 
And here once again is the Rocio, the Terreiro do 
Paco, once again the Ministry of Finance. 

‘And when, sir, may we meet again?’ 

“To-morrow, the same time, at my house.’ 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE BORDERLAND OF IDEAS 





¢ 
Shall we stay at home,’ began Dr. Salazar, ‘or 
would you rather go out?’ 

‘Exactly as you prefer, sir.’ 

‘Very well then, let us go out. As these talks with 
you are part of my toil, I like to take advantage of 
two or three hours’ work outside my office and get 
a breath of air.’ 

Here we are in the car again. And again on the 
road to Lumiar, to Queluz, on these country roads 
which must be getting to know Dr. Salazar by sight 
far better than the capital itself knows him. 

I am going straight on with my questionnaire just 
as though there had been no interruption. 

‘Now during the election which sooner or later 
will naturally have to follow the promulgation of the 
Constitution, are you going to allow free propa- 
ganda? Will not the moment have come, for instance, 
to finish with the censorship?’ 
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‘I can understand that the censorship annoys you,’ 
answers Salazar, ‘because there is nothing which 
mankind holds so sacred as thought and the expres- 
sion of thought. Indeed I go further. I go up to the 
point of agreeing that the censorship is a defective 
institution. Besides being quite often unjust, it is 
subject to the unquestioned decisions of the censors 
themselves, to the state of their tempers, the effects 
of their own humours. Indigestion or a family 
squabble, for instance, could lead to the bad-tem- 
pered cutting out of a bit of news or a part of an 
article. I myself have in my time been the victim of 
the censorship, and I can assure you that it has stung 
me, infuriafed me to the point of wanting to start a 
revolution!’ 

‘In that case’, I say, ‘why not do away with it?” 

‘We cannot do that for reasons which I am going 
to explain. But we do try to minimize the censorship, 
to keep its action down to the barest margin of 
safety. Forinstance, it is not legitimate, either through 
ignorance or through deliberate bad faith, to alter 
facts so as to be able to explain away unjustifiable 
attacks on the Government’s doings; it is contrary 
to the country’s interests. To allow that would be 
tantamount to recognizing the right to lie. Facts are 
facts, and one cannot allow people to have any 
doubts about the acts and accounts of the State life, 
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if as happens in Portugal there are those who would 
throw mud about. It is a question of public decency 
and dignity. It is allowable to argue the reasons and 
principles of a policy, of, for instance, a financial 
policy; but who in England or Switzerland or any 
other civilized country ever thinks of questioning the 
accuracy of the State’s very figures! Here, either 
through perversity or ignorance, people have come 
to the point of blaming the State for not doing 
the things that it is doing; or even for not doing 
the things that it has already done! In that case 
does not a censorship justify itself as a means of 
making things clear or of putting matters straight? 
To avoid as far as possible the censor’s work in this 
matter I am thinking of setting up an information 
bureau to which the newspapers can come when 
they wish in order to get the facts on which they can 
analyse and even criticize the Government’s work. 
But I own to not having overmuch hope of the thing, 
for in a small way I did make an experiment of the 
sort which came to nothing. As Minister of Finance, 
on purpose to obviate misunderstandings and mis- 
takes which might easily arise in so delicate a subject 
as that of finance, I arranged from the very first hour 
of my authority to place the files of my Ministry at 
the free disposal of any journalist who wanted infor- 
mation. Well, I believe that in four years there were 
just two persons who took advantage of my offer! 
But it did not in the least prevent the wildest state- 
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ments being circulated on a subject which cannot 
and never ought to be at the mercy of dreams and 
fancies.’ 

‘That bureau of yours’, I ask hopefully, ‘in any 
case might be the first step towards abolition of the 
censorship?’ 

Says Salazar, preparing his ground: ‘Let us go 
slowly. We have now to consider the moral side of 
the censorship, its necessary check on personal attacks 
and on abuse of language. Our Portuguese Press is 
considerably better than it was. But some of our 
papers used often to give us a sad picture. Intrigues, 
insults, open insinuations, egotism, provincialism, 
altogether a very low grade of intellectual pro- 
vender. Now a paper is a people’s intellectual food, 
and it is capable of control like every other food. I 
realize that our control must irritate the journalist 
as not being in their own hands and because it 1s 
entrusted to censors who, being human, can be in- 
fluenced by their own whims; and this to gentlemen 
of the Press must always stand for oppression and 
despotism! But there ought to be a solution to this 
problem. Why not create a journalists’ council— 
something on the lines of a Bar council? In this way 
the morality side of the censorship would fall on the 
journalists themselves, without going outside their 
own profession. Don’t you think it an idea?’ 

I hurry to answer. ‘It is not the first time that we 
have thought about it. I believe that my colleagues 
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would look into the proposal with pleasure, even 
with joy, ifit meant that this journalists’ council was 
going to put an end to the censorship.’ 

Salazar, following up his idea, goes on without 
answering me. 

‘There is still another matter in which the censor- 
ship is from time to time compelled to intervene. I 
mean the question of the doctrinaire. There are two 
angles of this point. Pure sclence—even in the realm 
of politics—doctrine pure and simple, without party 
and in good faith, with the highest intentions of 
reform—this is absolutely legitimate; we have al- 
ready given orders that it is not to be discouraged, 
that it is to be given every chance to live. But there 
is too the doctrine of immediate action, the doctrine 
of revolution, too clever, and too plainly cunning. 
Now the censorship unfortunately cannot help tak- 
ing measures against this sort of doctrine, for, in the 
face of what is clearly a subversive tendency, it must 
act as a normal repressive force.’ 

‘But why not replace the censorship by a Press 
law, even a strict Press law?’ 

Salazar replies, with his usual realistic criterion: 
‘That would be an excellent way out if the courts 
could deal efficiently with offences of this sort. But 
experience teaches us that they cannot.’ 

I cannot help saying: “Are you not at the moment 
in opposition to your own legal instincts?’ Salazar 
goes on with spirit. ‘Quite possibly. But there are 
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some things which are necessary evils. A really good 
Press law would check certain abuses, but it could 
not suppress them.’ 


Liberty and Authority 


‘But is not this a challenge to the old conception 
of liberty?’ 

‘Authority and liberty’, Dr. Salazar replies, ‘are 
two opposite ideas, and where there is one then the 
other cannot fully exist.’ 

I go on to supply him with ammunition for his 
argument. ‘Now a French writer, M. Louis Lat- 
zarus, in his book on Maxims of Public Policy has this 
phrase: “We only recognize our liberties by our 
restrictions.” ’ 

‘That author is right,’ says Salazar with his taste 
for deduction and working things out, and as I 
verily believe, a trick of talking things over to 
himself! ‘Absolute authority can exist, absolute 
liberty, never! When any one tries to reconcile the 
theory of liberty with that of progress one falls into 
a serious mistake. Liberty must become restricted as 
man progresses with his civilization. Primitive man, 
literally free in the darkness of his forest, is a very 
long way removed from modern man, who in the 
streets of his city has to obey his traffic signals, turn 
to this side or that. That is progress! Let us then 
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place our liberty in the hands of authority; only 
authority knows how to administer our liberty and 
how to protect it. That liberty which individualists 
are always looking for and claiming is a mere 
figure of speech, just a literary chimera. But a 
liberty guaranteed by the State and kept in due 
order by authority, that is the only liberty that can 
possibly lead, I do not say to the happiness of man, 
but to the well-being of men.’ 

I cannot resist another quotation. ‘But Latzarus 
further says in his book that, ““There never existed a 
more absolute tyrant than the Convention of the 
French Revolution’. All the same, it has been 
praised and admired by all the Friends of Liberty!’ 

“Your quotations’, answers Dr. Salazar with a 
slightly malicious smile, ‘rather imply that you are 
in agreement with me!’ 

I hurry to answer. “By no means. It is possible 
that my reasoning marches with yours, and that I 
am letting myself be seduced by that book of Lat- 
zarus which I have just read. But my feelings and 
my professional journalist’s hide will always be in 
revolt against the lashes of the censorship, which 
has already given me so many stripes that I cannot 
forget.’ 

Dr. Salazar comes down to my level. This time 
he is quite generous, with nothing of the censor 
about him! ‘I understand and realize your revolt. 
It springs from the ideas and the atmosphere in 
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which we have our being. And for all that, it is 
more than certain that within twenty years our whole 
notion of the liberty of the Press will have undergone 
a radical change.’ 


The Constitution, Old and New 


I go on: ‘You said, sir, in the speech which we 
have just been discussing, that “The time has come 
to prepare to promulgate the new Constitution’. Is 
that time near?’ 

“Before the end of March we ought to have reached 
a constitution.’ 

‘Now, this constitution, will it be published as 
originally conceived, or will it be revised and modi- 
fied on the lines of the various criticisms of it?’ 

Dr. Salazar replies quite seriously, in a tone of 
disappointment: ‘But the criticisms were so few and 
so insignificant!’ 

‘So few!’ I cried, with all the notes of exclamation 
that I could get into my voice. 

‘I own that I was taken in,’ went on Salazar, not 
at all astonished at my surprise. ‘I had expected 
more criticisms, and especially I had expected that 
they would brush aside the purely political stand- 
point and would instead look at the proposal under 
all the aspects it offered for study.’ 

I cannot conceal my amazement. “Now I on the 
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other hand should have thought’, I say, ‘that you 
would have been disheartened by the general objec- 
tions to the proposal.’ 

“You are mistaken,’ replies Salazar, always with 
the same calm. ‘To arrive at a careful opinion on 
the plan we should have liked it to be more criti- 
cized, and above all criticized with a broader spirit 
of scientific inquiry. It is true that we got a few 
criticisms of value, but not what we thought suffi- 
cient. I am even thinking of having it all debated 
again and of asking that the plan should be looked 
more into and dissected to its very roots.’ 

“You are in hopes, then, that this new experiment 
will give better results?’ 

‘I am afraid I own that I don’t hope that,’ said 
Salazar with despondency. “There are not enough 
people capable of pronouncing on a work of this 
sort. And further, I am unfortunately of opinion that 
it was only we of the dictatorship who really wanted 
the new Constitution!’ 

‘How do you arrive at that conclusion?’ 

‘By sheer reasoning. The old Republican parties 
do not want the new Constitution. As soon as it 
comes into force they lose one of their best propa- 
ganda grievances against the dictatorship! And the 
new Constitution by its very construction makes 
their revival as a party useless. Without the new 
Constitution they will be able to go on dreaming 
of the Constitution of 1911 and of some opportunity 
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to restore it. By such restoration they will all return 
to the political activities from which they had to 
retire on the 28th of May. And that, believe me, was 
their only hope. When those people say that they 
have no wish to go back to the past, that they repent, 
that they are anxious to lead the new life, etcetera 
and so forth, well, just don’t believe them! Even if 
you admit their sincerity, as [ admit it myself. Down 
at the bottom of their subconscious minds they must 
be regretting the old order. And these are my 
enemies! When it comes to my friends, there are 
some of them even amongst the highest-placed who 
prefer, though I don’t quite know why, our rather 
undefined present position, with no formula and no 
laid-out lines.’ 

‘But the attacks’, I say, “were especially aimed at 
the Constitution’s actual text. The report which 
came before it was generally approved. People even 
noticed a grave difference between the report and 
the plan, and swore that the second couldn’t possibly 
be a sequence of the first.’ 

“They were right,’ calmly went on Salazar, ‘those 
who noticed that difference, the gulf between the 
report and the text of the Constitution. All the same 
there is nothing incompatible about the difference. 
It was intentional. That report is the ideal, the goal 
to which we are marching. The plan is just the best 
reality possible under our present political State. 
The ideal is always the enemy of the merely good!’ 
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I pursue my role of Devil’s Advocate. 

“But there were some, too, who found the preamble 
useless and beside the point. And there were others 
who found the plan too drawn out, too detailed. 
They would have liked a brief document setting out 
the various main principles essential to the nation’s 
organic life.’ 

‘It is possible that there is something in it. The 
more so that there doesn’t seem to be any constitu- 
tion for drawing up constitutions! We have then got 
to take advantage of every chance—man’s life is a 
short thing—to preach our dogmas to lay the foun- 
dations for that new State which we are anxious to 
build. Our new constitution has to serve at once for 
a realization and for a promise.’ 

‘A constitution’, I suggest, ‘which carries in itself 
the seed of its own rebirth.’ 

‘Exactly so,’ says Dr. Salazar. 


Communism 


We are on the road between Montachique and the 
village of Lousa. It is a road quite off any tourist 
track, a rather charming string of little hamlets 
nestling in odd corners of the landscape. ‘The beauty 
of the scene makes us get out of the car and invites a 
walk. I take advantage of the little interruption to 
begin a new and quite exciting chapter. 
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‘Your Excellency,’ I start off, ‘in your recent 
speech said that we were witnessing the downfall of 
institutions which not so long ago were in high popu- 
lar favour. Or else that we are watching them work 
with difficulty, precariously, intermittently, under 
pressure of new needs, dissatisfactions, vague aspira- 
tions looking for some way of expressing themselves. 
Now what do those words really mean? Would you 
say that we were coming to the end of a civilization? 
And then, in that case, where 1s the new lead? To 
the Right or the Left?” 

“You said it yourself,’ Dr. Salazar replies, ‘in an 
article of yours in the Diario de Noticias. It is difficult 
to know which is the “Right”? and which is the 
“Left”. The most advanced governments from the 
social standpoint which Belgium has had for the last 
few decades have all been governments drawn from 
the Catholic Party, governments of the Right, if you 
have to use the stock terminology. I’d remind you, 
though perhaps you remember for yourself, what 
Mussolini said in his Senate on the subjects of these 
political labels: “Io me’’, so the Duce put it, “‘all 
these labels of Right and Left, aristocracy and de- 
mocracy, are just academic terms, sometimes possibly 
distinguishing but nearly always merely confusing.” ’ 

Now I must put my question in a more precise 
form. “But your views, please, on Communism? 
Don’t you recognize its force? Don’t you admit that 
it has given humanity a new spirit?’ 
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Salazar does not shirk the question, does not shirk 
any question. ‘Communism may seem new, but is 
really very old. In ancient times Plato mentions it 
in his Republic, and it existed in Russia even in the 
very first political and social system of the Slav race. 
The Russian Revolution, a purely racial pheno- 
menon, can be looked upon as a throw-back, a 
reconquest carried to extremes. Lenin, whom the 
Communists admire and worship so much as the 
very idol of their cult, never created the system. He 
was merely the strong man who put Karl Marx’s 
theories into practice—blind to history, to experi- 
ence, to the results of those theories, which can be 
seen in misery and suffering!’ 

‘Then I suppose’, I add, ‘that Saint Thomas More 
and Gerard Winstanley between the Reformation 
and the French Revolution stand in their turn for 
this latent Communism!’ 

Dr. Salazar sees that I get his idea. “You agree, 
then,’ he says, ‘that Communism is nothing new, 
that it has long had a place in man’s dreams, that 
it has already existed in the history of various races, 
and that it is perhaps in the process of dying in its 
modern materialization.’ 

‘But actually is there not a fundamental injustice 
in the capitalist system?” | 

‘It 1s quite obvious’, says Salazar with frank pre- 
cision, ‘that capital needs to be transformed, to be 
disciplined; it will have to be educated in such a 
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way that the community in general will draw a 
better social dividend from capital. But don’t get 
any idea that it will be possible to do away with it! 
Capital could not even be used as a dividing line 
between the bourgeois countries and the Soviet coun- 
tries. The sentiment of private property is so inherent 
to human nature that it is beginning to be reborn in 
Russia itself. There are Soviet papers which denounce 
it, because they are alarmed at the failure of their 
own ideals. Certainly the Russian Revolution has 
been a great experiment as applied to a modern 
people in the process of industrialization. But the 
experiment is not yet finished, and we do not know 
what may be the end of it. It is dangerous then, a 
perfect madness, to take it as a model. And just note, 
I am referring exclusively to its economic side. On 
the moral side, people with twenty centuries of 
Christian civilization behind them have nothing to 
learn from an experiment that the ancients had al- 
ready tried and had found wanting.’ 

I am still unsatisfied and proceed: “But don’t you 
find that the Russian Revolution has brought into 
our own times, into the atmosphere of our own age, 
a sense of the urgent need for remedying various 
social injustices, for facilitating a minimum of com- 
fort and well-being to man, to every man?” 

‘That’s an idea which has been on the way for 
many, many years; it has been going on slowly and 
peacefully, but surely. What can be said without 
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contradiction is this; the Russian Revolution, by its 
size, 1ts violence, even by the crimes which it com- 
mitted, had largely the effect of reviving those latent 
ideas by forcing us to fight against its impetuous 
progress, splitting us into factions, driving us to meet 
it even by the necessity of combating it. I always 
think that all revolutions, great or small, embitter a 
people’s life, and that it is always better to reform 
than to revolutionize, or if you’d rather put it so, 
that it’s always better to carry out your revolution 
by the process of your reforms. I am not saying that 
there are not from time to time earthquakes which 
are necessary and even inevitable. But one would 
prefer the shock to occur to one’s neighbour’s house 
rather than to one’s own! Don’t let us be too ambi- 
tious. Let us content ourselves with the repercussion 
of great shocks!’ 


“Integral Soctalism’ 


Taking advantage of a lull in conversation I now 
touch on one of the most exciting chapters of this 
Inquiry. 

‘You are not in favour of applying “Integral 
Socialism” to our country?’ 

Dr. Salazar, not nearly so terrible as people say 
that he is, is now smiling broadly. He answers with no 
trace of bitterness or argumentativeness, and rather 
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as if parrying for the fun of the thing. “That’s a stale 
formula which brings us to nothing new. It is not 
impossible to trace it in an interesting thesis, now 
forty years old, written by a celebrated Portuguese 
jurist, and in which its author with the audacity 
proper to his then youth was pretending to answer 
a famous encyclical of His Holiness Leo XIII. I 
am quite aware that this talented lawyer, who was 
quite a figure in the Portuguese politics of a bygone 
day, is still defending and arguing about the ideas of 
his thesis just as if his mind had just given birth to 
them. It is an admirable constancy. But the world 
has gone on since then!’ 

I am not giving up. ‘But’, I ask, ‘is there nothing 
left of that thesis? Mightn’t it really be fair to defend 
small-scale ownership while at the same time attack- 
ing the large properties? Our own observation shows 
us that Communism spreads just in the parts where 
property, land, is little cut up, where the wealth of 
the few contrasts most against the misery of the 
many.’ 

Dr. Salazar begins to talk, quite calmly at first 
and getting more and more animated as he becomes 
engrossed in the subject, which obviously interests 
him objectively. 

‘As one gets away from mere committee phrase- 
ology or the vagueness of party programme and 
comes to something tangible, to actual problems, 
the question becomes extremely complex. To start 
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with, what are we aiming at? We can look at the 
division of property, or, to be more precise, at 
the division of land, from one of two angles: that of 
economic interest, the interest of mere production, 
and the angle of peace and social order. We can 
already claim that the two points of view are not 
always compatible. Property is for the most part a 
natural product, derived from the conditions of its 
geological and climatic habitat, the ease with which 
it can be tilled, its utilization by human toil or by 
machinery. Sometimes there are historical factors 
which have left their mark even in the formation of 
nations, and these may be partly responsible for 
large-scale ownership still opposing the development 
of small holdings. But there are generally natural 
or economic conditions of production to account for 
this state of affairs. Now if we are exclusively 
dominated by the idea of wealth, of production, 
then we cannot declare ourselves in advance as in 
favour of either small or large ownership; sometimes 
we shall have to defend the one and sometimes the 
other. But—and this is my point—if we do not reduce 
our social system to terms of the production and 
utilization of our wealth, if we believed that ma- 
terial requirements, though very important, must be 
counterbalanced and tempered by other realities 
such as peace, joy, well-being, family happiness, then 
we can scorn all rigid formulas of maximum produc- 
tion under large or small ownership, and we can 
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decide on a general policy of splitting up great estates 
and deliberately encourage little holdings where the 
peasant’s family can be brought up on land which is 
their own. Now that is absolutely part of my own 
ideals; on the other hand, it clashes with the theories 
of those who want to materialize life and who look 
upon man, as in Russia, as just a machine for pro- 
ducing and consuming wealth. You can see, then, 
that states, and especially what we call capitalist 
states, should in their own interest create as large a 
number as possible of small landowners; far from 
favouring Communism or Socialism, these people 
turn into a national bulwark of Conservatism, the 
force most opposed to schemes of socialization. A 
moment’s reflection ought to show many people that 
they are nursing a contradiction, and that they are 
really going in one direction while imagining that 
they are going in the other!’ 

‘A problem so complex could not be set out with 
more truth or intellectual honesty. But if you ought 
to come to the point of favouring the small owner, 
how then are you going to set about it?” 

‘Let us see,’ says Salazar. “There are simple souls 
who expect to divide up land as easily as cutting a 
bit of cloth. Those are naturally inclined to the kind 
of division that can readily be made on paper—in 
the official Gazette. But really the problem is not 
merely to divide, to parcel out, the big estate; it is to 
constitute, to set up, the small or middling property. 
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If property is almost always, as I have already said, 
a natural or economic product, then you can only 
secure lasting or really useful results by altering 
those natural or economic factors which called the 
great estate into being, and altering them so as to 
bring about conditions under which the small hold- 
ing can live and prosper. This effect may be brought 
about by a change of cultivation; or by attending to 
natural supplies indispensable to some properties, 
as, say, water. It would be possible to carry out 
irrigation schemes so that lands could be made fertile 
in a way which previously was out of the question 
except under very wealthy owners. Without effort 
and without the exercise of the State’s powers, culti- 
vation would then change and the great estate would 
automatically tend to split up. The small holding, 
the middling holding, would make its appearance, 
intensive cultivation would develop, and the popu- 
lation would establish itself on the land and would 
increase. Now it is in that direction that the dicta- 
torship is working. Already we have set aside a 
large sum of money! just to begin our irrigation 
policy, and it will be seen that we shall accomplish a 
social work on a large scale and that quite peacefully 
and quietly and without any violent upheaval. What 
I have just said is proved over and over again. In 
northern Italy, for instance, or again in our neigh- 

! One hundred thousand contos in the Portuguese: call it 
£,1,000,000 in English money.— 77s. 
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bour Spain in the Ebro region as in other districts, 
it is amply proved that division of large properties 
follows on the heels of irrigation. In eastern and 
south-eastern Europe, where—and especially since 
the war—there has been a policy of parcelling out 
the big estates rather on the lines of a surveyor’s 
map and without considering natural conditions or 
the needs of tillage, it is not very hard to see why 
the system has broken down. And here in Portugal, 
small country though we are, we can bear witness 
to the same thing. We have cases which are almost 
classic amongst us where estates have been split 
up and where they have joined up again to make 
another great estate; we have even cases where 
small holders to whom land was allotted never 
appeared to claim their new properties. It is under- 
standable that where there is an outside force affect- 
ing property in such a way that ownership becomes 
uneconomic and anti-social the law must step in to 
point the way and to rectify errors. Such interven- 
tion will take the form of opposing the excessive con- 
centration of property just as much as its exaggerated 
sub-division. But to dream of solving your land prob- 
lems by the power of the law alone is to have a very 
dangerous delusion. The curse of the country is the 
breed of philosophers who try to subject real facts to 
their false doctrines.’ 
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Beaten and convinced, I go off on a new tack: 
‘Going back to the subject of Socialism, are you in 
agreement, sir, with the socializing of certain public 
services and means of production, as for example 
transport?’ 

Dr. Salazar, apparently without fatigue, obedi- 
ently answers my question. | 
- ‘This State Socialism which so many people are 
preaching and advising as an advanced system 
would, to tell the truth, be ideal to please the in- 
nate easy-goingness and love of officialdom of vast 
numbers of our people. Nothing more convenient or 
more assured or easier than to live at the expense of 
the State with the certainty of drawing one’s salary 
at the end of the month and of retiring at the end 
of one’s life without any worrying about bankruptcy 
or failure! State Socialism is the very ideal of the 
little bourgeois. The leaning towards this system 
must, between ourselves, be looked for particularly 
rather amongst the lower characteristics of our 
people, amongst those who are poorer in initiative 
than in other virtues of the social order. The State 
does not pay too badly; and it always pays. Further, 
one can be dishonest more safely, with the fond hope 
that nobody will find out! Little shortages, rogueries, 
irregularities, they are all easily hushed up if one has 
good friends in office; and—a very singular advan- 
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tage—local deficits can always be made good in the 
next year’s budget. On the other hand, there is no 
initiative, no progress; the master is impersonal, 
almost an image. Things go on slowly, idly, sleepily. 
It is possible that State Socialization has given or 
could give better results in some other countries. But 
with us Portuguese the experiments so far made 
could scarcely have had worse results. It is enough 
to mention our State Mercantile Marine, our Work- 
men’s dwellings, our State railways! Though I can 
think of one exception: our General Savings Bank. 
That was really an admirable thing for the State of 
Portugal to start, and it has rendered the country 
an incalculable service in developing its thrift, par- 
ticularly in the last few years. But the General 
Savings Bank is working on something which can 
be and is very strictly audited indeed, and now it 
works so much under its own management as almost 
to be divorced from the machinery of the State. We 
cannot take it asa model of the State Socialism which 
is especially harmful in a country like our own, as 
clogging it and hindering it from developing those 
qualities of social independence which are necessary 
to the nation’s progress. I am totally against any 
development of State activity in any economic field 
in which the failure of individual effort has not first 
been proved. But I believe in (and more, I am all 
the time trying to bring about) greater public power 
to create conditions, internal or external, material 
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or moral, which are necessary to the development of 
production. Owing to the difficulties of our age and 
to the problems set by our modern economic sys- 
tems, such public powers are not only necessary but 
each time must be vaster and more complex to give 
the desired results. Any economic organization 
which found itself isolated and without support 
would fall in a very short time. But all this can 
hardly be called “State Socialism”’.’ 

A thin drizzle, an annoying little rain, a niggling 
argument trying to set itself up against Salazar’s 
clear-cut reasoning, forces us to get into the car, 
which has been following us. 


Democracy’s Crisis 


One more aspect of this matter: 

‘Putting it briefly’, I say, “is there a crisis of de- 
mocracy or only a political crisis of democracy?’ 

“Frankly, I don’t see much difference,’ answers 
Salazar with a smile verging on irony. ‘It 1s im- 
possible to deny that there is a crisis in democracy; 
and quite naturally it shows itself in the guise of suc- 
cessive political crises. But why the play on words? 
When an engine even of the finest steel and with all 
the best machinery is always breaking down one has 
to scrap it; but one naturally keeps its best parts and 
everything which can be fitted to another engine.’ 
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I seize upon this: ‘So there is after all something 
which can be got out of democracy.’ 

Dr. Salazar, with his invincible sense of fairness: 
‘Nobody would gainsay that there are various truths 
in democracy, various victories which it has made 
and which are to-day indispensable to the life of 
every system of government. But systems as such are 
born and live and die just like individuals. Political 
and social schools of thought are like literary schools 
of thought. When their creative qualities, their flame 
so to speak, has become exhausted, extinguished, 
they lose their power, and die out; but they leave their 
mark, the very deep imprint of their influence. Even 
democracy’s defenders try to compromise with the 
spirit of the times; they own and admit the necessity 
of modifying the system of their ideals in order to 
renovate democracy’s organs. But think of the means 
suggested for the effective renovation of democracy! 
Some are absurd measures, which can’t be adapted 
to the system; trifling changes in the internal work- 
ing of parliament, a limit to the length of speeches, 
slight modifications of procedure, and so forth. They 
are merely palliatives which can lead to nothing, and 
which at best can only hope to drag out the wretched 
life of a system already on its death-bed. To deny 
that democracy had reached a crisis would be to 
deny the evidence of one’s own eyes, the whole politi- 
cal panorama of our age. 
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On Mediocrity 


Now I am adding a postscript to my chapter. — 

‘Don’t you think this rather funny, the sham en- 
thusiasm by which some of the great people and 
organs of democracy are defending Communism! 
Just as if Communism wasn’t one of the greatest 
enemies of democracy.’ 

‘It is quite clear’, agrees Salazar, ‘that people who 
defend Communism or pretend to be converted to 
its principles must, if they are honest, give up the 
idea of defending liberty. Liberty and Communism 
are two quite opposite theories.’ | 

‘It’s a contradiction’, I add, ‘as fantastic as if the 
champions and organs of democracy were suddenly 
to rally to the defence of the dictatorship!’ 

Dr. Salazar is getting quite excited. He smiles and 
laughs, and almost gesticulates. It just shows that 
when he discusses certain ideas he has the same out- 
ward reactions as any Portuguese of spirit. 

‘Rhetoric,’ he says, ‘the electioneering atmos- 
phere, vote-catching processes which get us nowhere, 
they’re the big stumbling-blocks to our new work, 
our rebuilding, our clean sweep. Twenty years ago 
M. Poinsard at King Manuel’s order made a survey 
of Portuguese life. Under a very careful microscope 
he saw us as we really are. He gave us credit for our 
qualities, he believed in our future, but very especi- 
ally he had to note our provincial mentality, our 
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general mediocrity, our mediocre standards in in- 
dustry and commerce, in agriculture, in political 
life, in journalism, in the art and literature of that 
day. Since then we have done a lot, but we must not 
halt in our progress. All the time we must be fighting 
against our low standards and parochial attitudes, 
against this mediocrity of thought and act which 
infects even our highest intelligences and our gravest 
sense of values.’ 

‘So you don’t believe’, said I, looking for a fitting 
climax to the day’s talk, ‘you don’t believe in the 
sincerity of certain politicians’ promises, in their 
advanced and even extreme declarations?’ 

Dr. Salazar laughed with a heartiness of which 
his compatriots haven’t the least idea! 

‘Listen! Why don’t you talk to these politicians? 
If they are such friends of the people, if they are 
such partisans of equality, tell them to regulate their 
private lives, their personal lives, on the lines of the 
theories they talk about! Quite likely they will pro- 
mise to, perhaps they will even mean to keep their 
promises. But from that to doing it——?’ 

With these words, the last that afternoon, Dr. 
Salazar says ‘Good day’ and goes into his house in 
the Rua do Funchal. It is such a modest dwelling 
that it might be the home ofa practising Communist. 
It is a rare example that means more to the people 
than any number of promises. 
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THE DICTATORSHIP: ITS CONTACT 
WITH THE NATION 


se ccaniassniciioaiinadineranneptrpeaeuemiperernd 
en eee ee cenenereray 


"To-day Dr. Salazar receives me at the Ministry 
in his office. It is a bright room and very neat. Dr. 
Salazar is sitting at his large desk. It is covered with 
a sheet of glass as clear and clean as a State budget 
—one of his budgets! 

So as not to waste any of his time I immediately 
take up the thread of our conversation. ‘We have 
now talked, sir, about Communism and of Lenin, 
who brought it into practical being; but we have so 
far said nothing about Mussolini and Fascism. Some 
of your admirers would like to see you taking a big- 
ger leaf out of Italy’s book, out of the Duce’s lesson. 
Are you in favour of this? Do you think that Fascism 
on general lines is applicable to Portugal?’ 


Fascism and the Portuguese Dictatorship 


Without the slightest hesitation Dr. Salazar as 
always goes straight to the point. 
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‘Now obviously our dictatorship is similar to the 
Fascist dictatorship in its strengthening of authority, 
in the war which it declares on certain democratic 
principles, in its nationalist character, in its main- 
tenance of the social order. It is different, however, 
in its methods of renovation. The Fascist dictator- 
ship is leaning towards a pagan Caesarism, towards 
a new State which recognizes no limitations of legal 
or moral order, which marches straight towards its 
goal regardless of hindrances or obstacles in the way. 
Mussolini, as you know, is a magnificent opportunist 
where action is concerned. He turns sometimes to 
the Right, sometimes to the Left. Now he 1s fighting 
the Church, now he is making the Treaty of the 
Lateran; next, a few months later, he is dissolving 
the Catholic associations. I see him as perpetually 
drawn backwards and forwards between the élite 
he has created and which works so brilliantly for 
him, and the mob to whom from time to time he is 
forced to throw a sop. Don’t let us forget that 
Mussolini is an Italian, a descendant of the condottiert 
of the Middle Ages! And don’t let us forget his own 
origin, his Socialist, almost Communist, upbringing. 
His case, then, is a wonderful case, a unique case, 
but a strictly national case. He himself said: “Fas- 
cism is just as much a purely Italian growth as 
Bolshevism is a purely Russian growth. Neither 
one or other of them can be transplanted with any 
chance of life outside the country of its origin.”” The 
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new Portuguese State, on the other hand, cannot 
and does not attempt to escape from certain limita- 
tions of the moral order which it deems indispensable 
as boundary lines in its work of reformation.’ 

I put in an objection. 

‘But Benito Mussolini is rightly held to be one of 
the severest dictators in this matter of moral order 
ever known in history. His laws are of the strictest, 
absolutely merciless for all shortcomings; adultery, 
evil morals, corruption. His Rome, for instance, is 
to-day one of the world’s most austere cities.’ 

Dr. Salazar seems to be whetting his thoughts, 
just as one might sharpen a pencil which already 
writes quite well but to which one puts a fine point 
in order to write still better. 

‘Let us understand each other. I am not question- 
ing Mussolini’s work in the matter of morality. What 
I say is that certain declarations and positions of 
moral order are imposed by Mussolini on Fascism 
and not by Fascism on Mussolini. He wishes certain 
things to be so, and he could not wish otherwise 
without contradicting himself. On the other hand, 
the limits within which we Portuguese intend to 
work are limits laid down by the most fundamental 
principles of the new Portuguese State, limits to our 
own actions, limits on the actions of those who 
direct the State. Our laws may be milder, our lives 
less policed, but our State is less absolute, and we 
never hold it up as omnipotent. Mussolini, I repeat, 
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is a very great man. But it is not for nothing that 
he is a child of the country of the Caesars and of 
Machiavelli!’ 


Some Reflections on Violence 


‘Another difference between the twodictatorships’, 
Salazar goes on to say, ‘lies in their methods, in the 
machinery of their tasks of renovation. The violence 
which is a direct and constant factor in the Fascist 
dictatorship would never fit in, for instance, with 
our ways. It wouldn’t suit Portuguese mildness.’ 

Here I slip in a quotation: 

‘Mussolini, disciple of Georges Sorel, in one of his 
speeches had this to say about violence: “For us’’, 
he said, “‘violence is far from being a game or an 
amusement. It is like war, a stern necessity in certain 
hours of a nation’s history. But we must always keep 
in our hearts the dream of an Italy that will be 
peaceful, that will be hard-working, an Italy in 
which all may feel themselves sons of the same 
mother and bound by the same destinies.”’ ’ 

‘I thoroughly agree with Mussolini’, is Salazar’s 
calm comment, ‘as regards Italy—but not as regards 
Portugal. There may of course be advantages in 
violence at certain moments of a nation’s history, but 
it’s at variance with our race and our traditions. In 
Portugal there aren’t any men who are systemati- 
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cally violent. They all weaken half-way and end up 
by being the very first victims of the unsuccessful 
violence which they have started themselves. The 
case of our Portuguese revolutions is significant. 
Thousands of pounds have been wasted on them, 
lives have been sacrificed, tears have flowed, the 
nation has accumulated discredits of every sort, the 
whole country has sunk in world opinion. Then 
public opinion has called for severe punishments, 
an exemplary chastisement to put an end once and 
for all to the turmoil of so much disorder; and the 
Government has at first bowed to public opinion. 
The officials responsible for the troubles have been 
got rid of and dismissed, the Army officers involved 
have been retired, special courts have been set up 
to deal with political crimes of this sort, heavy penal- 
ties have been prescribed. But soon afterwards the 
courts relax, the prisoners are released, the officials 
are reinstated in their jobs; the public has forgotten 
the revolution, its past sufferings and tears, and 
friends and enemies alike are calling for a sponge 
to wipe over the past. And still the purge was 
unachieved! The masses are so little educated, so 
badly educated, that they cannot comprehend jus- 
tice. And in that case, how can it be treated with 
violence?’ 

I ask him: ‘Do you remember what Pilsudski, the 
Polish dictator, is supposed to have said about the 
Portuguese dictatorship?’ Dr. Salazar does not re- 
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member, and I tell him. ‘Happy country, this Portu- 
gal whose Siberia is in Madeira!’ 

‘One has only to note’, Salazar says, ‘how our 
people react to the great crimes to which the news- 
papers give far too much space. Certainly at first 
there is a feeling of violence. There is almost a 
hatred of the criminal, his brutal instincts, the savage 
animal, and so forth. But as soon as our murderer 
is put on trial, invariably some human figure 
appears to claim our sympathy. There is the faithful 
helpmate, the old mother, the deserted son, some- 
thing like that! And at once there is a change in 
public opinion, a feeling of general compassion. It’s, 
“Poor man. He has suffered enough!’ And when 
sentence is passed, when he gets a punishment which, 
though just, is severe, then there is again a new 
feeling in the Press, in public gossip. It’s a new vio- 
lence, a new hatred, but this time against the judges, 
against justice!’ 

I ask Salazar. And I am also asking myself: 

‘That’s a lifelike picture, and it’s absolutely true. 
But doesn’t it only prove the natural kind-hearted- 
ness of our race, of our people?’ 

‘Certainly. But at the same time when one governs 
one must always take into consideration that sickly 
sentiment which we have got into the habit of calling 
kind-heartedness. To do its work the dictatorship 
must remain calm, generous, a little easy, even slow. 
It will certainly lose in point of time, but it will gain 
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in efficiency and thoroughness; a dictatorship of 
justice which doesn’t allow personal power to run 
away with it. I am not denying’—and Salazar’s eyes 
almost disappeared, as they always do when he is 
searching his own mind—‘that personal power has 
its enticements which are hard to resist, which per- 
haps we shouldn’t always resist. ‘There are problems 
of national interest, of the community’s interest, 
which we could settle by a stroke of the pen; but 
only by ignoring everything else—laws, customs, 
individual traits. But the good which might once 
result therefrom would be outweighed by the damage 
done at other times. Unlimited power, instant and 
decisive power, has its allurements, its advantages— 
and its dangers. Do not let us forget that in order to 
bring about something which will last one must give 
to others the same complete power!’ 


Many Thanks Indeed! 


I am inserting a marginal note. 

‘Now Queen Christina of Sweden, who commented 
with rare subtlety on Machiavelli’s Prince, wrote this 
very Machiavellian observation in the margin of her 
copy: “In this world no one can do without other 
people. It is very seldom that one can wholly trust 
anybody else, but quite often it is necessary to pre- 
tend to trust them.’” Now Napoleon, the greatest 
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gal whose Siberia is in Madeira!’ 
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in efficiency and thoroughness; a dictatorship of 
justice which doesn’t allow personal power to run 
away with it. I am not denying’—and Salazar’s eyes 
almost disappeared, as they always do when he is 
searching his own mind—‘that personal power has 
its enticements which are hard to resist, which per- 
haps we shouldn’t always resist. There are problems 
of national interest, of the community’s interest, 
which we could settle by a stroke of the pen; but 
only by ignoring everything else—laws, customs, 
individual traits. But the good which might once 
result therefrom would be outweighed by the damage 
done at other times. Unlimited power, instant and 
decisive power, has its allurements, its advantages— 
and its dangers. Do not let us forget that in order to 
bring about something which will last one must give 
to others the same complete power!’ 


Many Thanks Indeed! 


I am inserting a marginal note. 

“Now Queen Christina of Sweden, who commented 
with rare subtlety on Machiavelli’s Prince, wrote this 
very Machiavellian observation in the margin of her 
copy: “In this world no one can do without other 
people. It is very seldom that one can wholly trust 
anybody else, but quite often it is necessary to pre- 
tend to trust them.’’ Now Napoleon, the greatest 
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disciple of Machiavelli, must have read that note and 
remembered the warning. Which was perhaps why 
he always kept Talleyrand and Fouché near him!’ 

Dr. Salazar, not in the least bit naturally Machia- 
vellian or only Machiavellian at all by sheer neces- 
sity, says: ‘In Portugal it may sometimes be necessary 
to follow Queen Christina’s advice. But I am the 
first to recognize that there may perhaps be more 
Sanity, more justice, more clarity in a large personal 
power if it is well understood and wisely directed. 
But to use that personal power you have got to find 
exceptional men; they must be morally beyond re- 
proach, they must have a high self-discipline, they 
need a firm will, and a clear intelligence.’ 

I cannot resist paying a compliment. And mean- 
ing it. 

‘Sir, are not all those very qualities found in your- 
self?’ 

‘Many thanks indeed,’ replies Dr. Salazar with a 
smile which might be either that of humility or of 
pride. 


In Defence of the Régime 


‘Now isn’t there’, I ask, ‘a certain contradiction 
between what you say about political violence in 
Portugal and various acts of violence which the dic- 
tatorship has actually practised towards its enemies?” 

‘Our régime’, coldly answers Dr. Salazar, ‘has not 
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persecuted its enemies. In almost every case it has 
left its opponents in their posts, even to the point of 
keeping them in various important positions which 
were always considered as confidential Government 
posts. It’s enough to tell you that the higher Civil 
Servants at the head of the different ministeries are 
with very few exceptions those who were there before 
the 28th of May. The dictatorship’s generosity in the 
matter has even been criticized by its friends—and 
sometimes rightly! It is then quite justifiable for the 
dictatorship energetically to defend itself when its 
generosity is not appreciated by its enemies, when it 
is abused, when it has been taken for weakness. If, for 
instance, it had not been for the last revolutionary 
movement our political amnesty would long ago 
have been granted and perhaps even more com- 
pletely.’ 


Rumours of Ill Treatment 


‘But’, I impenitently insist, ‘there are some cases 
of unjustifiable violence. It is said, for instance, that 
political prisoners have been ill-treated and beaten- 
up in the “Civil Governor’s Department”’ and at the 
old Police Intelligence Office.’ 

Dr. Salazar, whose heroic fidelity to facts ought 
at this moment to commend him to the respect of 
every Portuguese, answers me in the following words: 

‘On several occasions rumours have come to our 
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ears of cases of ill treatment. We decided one day to 
have a thorough investigation, and to have those 
who had made complaints of ill treatment examined 
by reputable doctors. I must tell you that in the 
majority of cases the prisoners had lied for the sake 
of political effect; but I also desire in all honesty to 
tell you that sometimes they had spoken the truth. 
In such cases immediate measures were taken, and 
this was the reason for various staff changes in the 
police. All the same, it is a proof of either ignorance 
or bad faith to saddle the Government with the 
responsibility for those cases of ill treatment.’ 

‘A government’, I say, ‘must be on the look-out 
not only against bad servants but also against those 
who believe that they are its good servants.’ 

Salazar, without seeming to attach any impor- 
tance to this remark, goes on: “All the same, I should 
tell you that we arrived at the conclusion that the 
prisoners who really had been ill-treated were always 
or almost always of the class of terrorist extremists, 
people who manufactured bombs, and who, in spite 
of all the police questions, refused to reveal where 
they had hidden their criminal and murderous 
weapons. It was only after the employment of vio- 
lence that they decided to speak the truth. I ask 
myself even while I put down such abuses of the 
police whether the lives of a defenceless crowd, the 
lives of little children, do not fully justify a little 
rough handling of half a dozen such wretches,’ 
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The Dictator and the Crowd 


I change the subject: 

“You have shown, sir, with extreme and almost 
mathematical clearness, what a difference there is 
between our Portuguese dictatorship and the Fascist 
dictatorship. But mightn’t we profitably draw from 
the example of Mussolini something of the spiritual 
and human atmosphere that he has managed to 
create in his Fascism, his contact with the crowd, 
the exaltation and enthusiasm, unfailing and un- 
weakening, which he keeps up in the soul of his 
people? In Italy, one can almost feel the joy of new 
ideas, ideas which seem to sing as they march. Now 
in Portugal we respect the work of the Minister of 
Finance, we recognize the material advantages that 
the dictatorship has brought us; but with it there 
goes a certain unease, unrest, a little discontentment. 
It’s from the chilliness of atmosphere, perhaps from 
the seclusion of our Chief of State. We Portuguese 
are a naturally melancholy people; we need music, 
gaiety, the human touch of power if we are to shake 
ourselves free of our pessimism, our innate sadness.’ 

Salazar hears me out and replies without the 
faintest irritation, and with the same absolute calm 
as ever: ‘I read your article on “The Dictator and 
the Crowd’’, and I perfectly understand what you 
mean. You probably thought that I should be upset 
by what you obviously meant, but I am very happy 
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to be able to say that you were wrong. That article 
pleased me, and I quite agree with you! I am the 
first to recognize that “chilly atmosphere”’ of which 
you speak, and speak with absolute truth. It makes 
one of the most serious dangers and one of the 
gravest difficulties of the situation. Everything that 
we do, however unquestionably useful, falls into the 
void, into indifference, into oblivion. And still I 
dare to say that the work of the Portuguese dictator- 
ship, allowing for scale and for background, is not 
a whit behind that of the Italian dictatorship in its 
results and objects. But very few people realize that 
this is so, just because the advertisement of our work 
isn’t nearly up to the standard of the work itself. If 
we have our grumblers, then it is because we have 
not been insistent enough in showing them what we 
have done, are doing and are going to do.’ 

‘But how’, I ask, ‘are you proposing to solve this 
problem that you admit to be so grave?’ 

Dr. Salazar answers with optimism and fairness: 

‘I am relying, as I always do, on the younger 
generation. It’s the young people, the fresh blood, 
the youth which will know how to fight when it 
has to; the youth full of spirit, the youth which 
understands how to train its enthusiasm, these are 
the people whose work I mustn’t forget, these are 
my natural collaborators who are going to give fresh 
life, fresh light, fresh sinews to our New State, to the 
new Portugal which we are building up.’ 
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The Politics of the People 


I take advantage of this happy frame of mind. 

“Now of course the people like to be thought of, 
they like to be amused, fussed over. ““To please the 
people without displeasing the upper classes’’, wasn’t 
that Machiavelli’s maxim for wise government? And 
he wasn’t as black as he was painted!’ 

“You are right,’ agrees Salazar, ‘and our Indus- 
trial Exhibition is a proof of it. But you don’t know 
how difficult it is to do much with our rather apa- 
thetic people, and above all with our torpid services. 
I’m going to tell you something which sounds ab- 
surd, trifling, but which just shows how hard it is 
for even a government to achieve the simplest things 
in the face of ingrained habits. Music in my opinion 
Should be one of the greatest means for livening 
up the people. I had an idea that it would be 
interesting and a good thing to engage military 
bands to give concerts on Sundays and Thursdays, 
perhaps, in the parks of Lisbon and the provincial 
cities; they cost money, but they are good. But our 
efforts in this direction have so far been quite useless, 
and that in spite of the co-operation of the Minister 
for War. So don’t be surprised if I have to go myself 
one of these days and personally look into this busi- 
ness of bands and bandstands! Then I am also think- 
ing of putting forward the organization of popular 
cinema spectacles where people could at the same 
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time be educated and amused. Little by little we are 
going to convince the people that we have them in 
mind, and that their happiness and well-being are 
one of our greatest anxieties.’ 


A Spiritual Policy! 


‘Allow me, sir,’ I say, ‘to approach a question 
which arises at this point and which is of special 
interest to me; the problem of art and letters and 
science. Don’t you think that this temporarily “‘chilly 
atmosphere’, this lack of life and animation can be 
largely accounted for by the absence of any policy of 
the spirit, some intellectual, thought-out policy direc- 
ted towards the younger generation, which might 
bring them to the surface of things, which might 
give them a part in the hour of renaissance which is 
unquestionably coming? All the great leaders, the 
great masters of nations have done it. From the 
Medicis to Mussolini in Italy, from Francis I to 
Napoleon in France, arts and letters have always 
been held as instruments indispensable to the eleva- 
tion of the people and the glory of the age. It’s art, 
letters, science, that make a nation’s great facade, 
the portal that the outside world has to look at. 


1 This was the title of one of the author’s articles in the Lisbon 
newspaper for which he was writing up his interviews with Dr. 
Salazar.—7rs. 
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Now in our Portugal, sad to say, this policy of the 
spirit, which has been followed by so many of our 
Portuguese kings, so many of our great statesmen, 
has in the last fifty years been grievously neglected 
by our authorities. Certainly we have a budget that 
balances, we’ve got roads, we are almost free of 
debt, we are getting good credit abroad, we have 
some quite fine municipal works, an industry which 
is beginning to spread its wings. But nothing has so 
far been done for letters, for sculpture; they are 
stifling because they can’t escape our milieu, can’t 
widen their horizon. The Sao Carlos Opera House, 
so full of traditions of the past, is closed to music. 
The problem of the National Theatre, which de- 
served some attention from you, has been only par- 
tially dealt with, and on the whole dealt with rather 
badly than well! We haven’t a single advanced 
theatre, not one literary theatre, just because the 
State will not even consider the idea of any subsidy. 
We once had three symphony orchestras. This year, 
not even one for appearance’s sake! And then our 
literary turnover is very weak and halting. But you 
must forgive me. I see that I am getting away from 
the point, that I’m rather running away with myself 
on a subject of very special interest to me, a subject 
to which I am devoted.’ 

Dr. Salazar has the rare quality of knowing how 
to listen, of letting enthusiasts have their say. Now 
he once more agrees with me. 
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‘It’s all true, too true. It is a question we feel has 
got to be taken in hand. Because, as you say in 
your eulogy of “Spiritual Politics’, the nation’s 
atmosphere can only be raised and brightened by 
the arts and sciences. But you mustn’t forget that 
it is only just now that our economic position has 
allowed us even to begin to think of things like this. 
Don’t forget how behindhand we found ourselves in 
various absolute necessities which had to come before 
even the cult of art, even though beauty may be a 
food indispensable to the soul! You wouldn’t have 
me commission a statue or a painting for our Gov- 
ernment Offices when I tell you that when I went 
to the Ministry of Finance some of the rooms had 
leaky roofs that let the rain in just as badly as if we 
had been outside in the street! All these questions 
must be classified and dealt with in their right order. 
It’s absurd to measure a man for a dress-suit when 
he hasn’t got a shirt. And, too, it isn’t the State’s 
business to do everything; personal initiative can do 
plenty for this renaissance of the arts. And so I am 
wondering if our publishers——’ 

‘I am not defending the publishers,’ I say. ‘It is 
true that our Portuguese publishers have an exag- 
gerated respect for authors with a name, and that 
they will seldom take the risk of launching a new 
name, a new personality. But we mustn’t blame 
them too much. And don’t forget, sir, the extremely 
heavy duties on imported paper! And isn’t the 
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Minister of Finance responsible for those duties!’ 

Dr. Salazar laughs: ‘I shall have to let him know 
about that!’ 

I take advantage of this excellent opportunity of 
unburdening myself: ‘Besides literature, there’s the 
stage, music, painting, the position of young artists.’ 

‘All these questions’, promises Salazar, ‘will be 
settled, slowly but certainly. What I did for the Na- 
tional Theatre was undoubtedly very little, but I did 
try, anyway, to relieve the management of the cost of 
repairs which were laid down in their contract and 
which made the life of the directors not worth living. 
I agree too that we shall have to bring the S40 Carlos 
Opera House to life again in keeping with all its old 
traditions. This defence of our heritage of the arts is 
one of the dictatorship’s gravest tasks, and probably 
one of its least known. The meticulous and almost 
religiously careful restoration of all those things 
which we were losing, or had already nearly lost, has 
been our ceaseless object. First the cathedrals, then 
the castles, the military monuments. The museums, 
the national palaces. Queluz, Mafra, the two Sintra 
Palaces, Ajuda, the Necessidades, they still want 
three or four years’ work on them and thousands of 
pounds to put them right and beautify them.’ 

‘Forgive me,’ I say, ‘but while of course it is right 
and proper to think of looking after our artistic heri- 
tage of the past, I'd remind you that it’s quite as 
proper and perhaps even more important to look 
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after the present-day art. It ought to be a part of 
our national growth, to be an expression of our 
present. I know of a couple of dozen young men, 
full of talent and youth, looking out eagerly for a 
chance of being useful to their country and hoping 
that the State may notice them. You will forgive me 
if once again I quote from Mussolini: “‘For us’’, he 
said, “‘art is a very first essential, an absolute neces- 
sity to our life, our proper humanity.” ’ 

Salazar is broad-minded enough to show himself 
open to every suggestion. 

‘We agree then,’ he says. “Thought and intellect 
must never be stopped. We must stimulate them, 
give them a progressive movement. Go and tell those 
young men of yours that they need have no fears. 
They have only got to wait a little.’ 


The True Defence of Solitude 


I now close this parenthesis, which I had thought 
out beforehand and which I had made rather a long 
one on purpose. And now I go back to the important 
question of the relation between the dictatorship and 
the man in the street. 

‘Some people’, I say, ‘attribute the lack of enthu- 
siasm of the present situation, its lack of the human 
touch, to your personal isolation. Now is this a 
private trait of yours or is it a political defence?’ — 
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“Both guesses are true,’ Salazar tells me with the 
kindly smile of a man prepared to put up with even 
the most indiscreet questionings! ‘It is really a 
defence, but one that costs nothing because it fits in 
very well with my personal habits. Formal calls, 
long conversations about nothing in particular, 
wordy, drawn-out talks, all that is a failing common 
both to men and women. We Portuguese are a race 
of born talkers, useless talkers, and more especially 
when we have nothing much inside us. We should 
get on well, the country and I, if I had to receive 
everybody who wanted just to talk to me, to put 
forward his own special circumstances! I should 
certainly never have been able to do the work I 
am supposed to have done. I should never have 
been able to settle most of those personal cases 
which, when they are genuine, always really involve 
measures of general public order. I cannot conceive 
how it can be possible for a minister to go here, 
there, and everywhere; to take the chair at dinners, 
to be at all sorts of ceremonies, solemn meetings, to 
be ready for every kind of festival and reception. 
After all that, where is he going to find time for any 
work, for his own job! Wouldn’t the country have 
the right to accuse us of neglecting our mission, of 
leaving national and State affairs, simply for a bit 
of totally useless pomp and ceremony!’ 

Personally I agree with Salazar. All the same, I 
will risk throwing a little fuel on the fire! 
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‘I understand how painful waste of time must be 
to the statesman reformer; but mightn’t it be as well 
just from time to time to lend an ear to humanity 
and its absurd grievances? Probably all trifles, but 
wouldn’t you get nearer to reality that way?” 

‘It isn’t merely a question of waste of time. It’s a 
defence of the moral order, a matter of principle,’ 
replies Dr. Salazar eagerly, anxious to settle it once 
for all. “The master who wants to be a just master, 
who is trying to see his country’s mentality reborn, 
he oughtn’t to feel his hand hesitate when he has to 
make a decision, or when he has to sign a decree 
perhaps making or breaking somebody he knows as 
a friend, somebody at whose home he has eaten, 
with whom he has often chatted.’ 

I quickly put in: “Then those people are wrong 
who think you just cold and inhuman. You really 
have human tendencies! Only, your intelligence 
compels you to shut yourself up for self-defence.’ 

Dr. Salazar, with the air of ending the matter: 
‘If you like to put it that way.’ 

And still I go on: ‘But cannot this isolation of 
yours be a barrier to direct knowledge of life, doesn’t 
it tend towards an inflexibility which can spoil the 
dictatorship’s work, put it out of touch with 
humanity?’ 

Says Dr. Salazar—and his saying it is going very 
considerably to over-weight his future mail-bag: ‘I 
don’t think so. I know everything that is going on 
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outside, and even everything that is said; and just 
because I never or hardly ever do give interviews 
to anybody I have more time to read everything 
which people write to me, or to have secretaries read 
it. I have time to go into all the reasonable com- 
plaints made to me. In every Portuguese there exists 
not merely a man perpetually anxious to make use 
of his right to put his case before the public autho- 
rities, but also a born letter-writer; I am usually 
quite au fait with everybody’s troubles! Let me tell 
you something. The science and art of ruling a 
people do not depend on a minute knowledge 
of incidents. Men who are accustomed to study 
things out and think them over have no need of 
too many facts before they get their bearings; 
they look instead for characteristic facts, a few 
typical reactions of human intelligence and sen- 
sibility, they get to the bottom of them and take 
their guidance from them. Men really vary very 
little and the Portuguese hardly at all. Sometimes 
when I have a scrap of leisure I dip into Father 
Antonio Vieira.! Do you know, whether in Brazil 
or Portugal, at St. Louis de Maranhdo, in the 
Chapel Royal, or in the Lisbon Miusericordia 
Church, that man allowed himself observations on 
politics and public affairs, so cynical, so audacious, 
that I doubt if to-day’s censorship would ever pass 


1 A famous Jesuit preacher, and a classical writer of his age 
(1608-87). 
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them for your Diario de Noticias! A century earlier 
there had been Joao de Barros! and Fernado 
Mendes Pinto? writing too. I often think of their 
pictures of the Indies, of Brazil, of Portugal, and I 
compare then with now, the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries with the twentieth. The weak- 
nesses of our system, the blemishes of our mentality, 
of our education both public and private, they 
haven’t changed. If it wouldn’t seem almost a joke, 
you could take bits of that Jesuit father’s sermons 
and set them as a modern foreword to the Decree 
forbidding the accumulation of public posts. 


Unemployment, Public Relief, Begging 


The subject is now exhausted, and I have to own 
myself beaten. 

‘I understand your position,’ I say, ‘and I had 
already anticipated the arguments which would 
justify your aloofness. But can’t there be other ways 
of establishing some contact between the dictator- 
ship and the people?” 

Dr. Salazar goes on quickly: “To do that indepen- 
dently of the propaganda which I feel necessary 
would be to solve the most urgent questions, as for 
instance that of unemployment.’ | 

1 A sixteenth-century historian (1496-1570). 


2 1509-80. Author of The Pilgrimage, a famous work of the 
Portuguese classical age, half reality and half fantasy. 
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‘Do you think that settled?’ 

‘It’s hard to say at the moment. Your Machiavelli 
used to have it that ““The maxim of wise men of our 
day is to wait for the blessings of time!” What I can 
tell you is that our Portuguese experiment with the 
unemployed has been the most intelligent and origi- 
nal so far tried. The dole without any work in return 
is demoralizing to the individual, it makes him idle, 
shiftless, totally useless to society. Whereas the dole 
in exchange for so much work doesn’t get the man 
out of his natural habit of life and at the same time 
the country is so much better off by the doing or 
even the beginning of public works which are useful 
to everybody. In this way the unemployment tax 
doesn’t press so hard on the taxpayer; not only is 
it helping to heal a social sore which irritates him 
but it is further giving him the improvements for 
which he has been asking.’ 

‘There still remains’, I say, ‘to frighten people and 
to furnish dangerous weapons to the dictatorship’s 
enemies the startling problem of begging as well as 
the alarming question of the shortage of beds in our 
hospitals. These, sir, are two very vulnerable points 
on which you are open to attack from your enemies.’ 

“Your second problem’, explains Salazar, ‘is in a 
fair way to being solved. But we’ve still got the 
question of begging. Perhaps it’s the more painful 
because it’s the more obvious; and foreigners and 
even the Portuguese themselves are made to think 
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that behind the wretchedness which advertises, 
which makes it painful to pass through our city 
streets, there must be more misery which is hidden 
but which must be wide-spread. But the idea all 
the same is wrong. Our begging is not a sign of 
poverty; it’s more a vice, because most of our 
beggars are not really in need at all. The business 
is not nearly as serious as people imagine, except 
so far as our begging is exploited by rogues; the 
question can be solved if we tackle it with a will by 
seriously punishing the sham beggars, by sending 
home the beggars who don’t really belong to Lisbon, 
by placing the rest, the genuine cases, in the already 
existing poor-houses and in the new ones which will 
have to be set up to get rid of this particular trouble. 
I know that this is the idea of the Chief of Police, 
who has been giving his best attention to this beg- 
ging business.’? 

Both of us are now tired of it, I of asking questions 
and Dr. Salazar of having obediently to answer 
them. It’s getting towards evening, and we have 
worked enough for one day! I am just saying good- 
bye when I hear Dr. Salazar’s voice asking me a 
question in turn. 

1 Actually the begging question has been settled since this 
conversation, and nowadays there are next to no beggars in 
Portugal. Those incapable of any work at all were settled in 
two big “Rest Camps’. The question of hospital beds was solved 


by the building of two big new hospitals, one in Lisbon and 
one in Oporto. 
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‘Tell me, if you don’t think it awkward, what’s 
the object underneath all these questions?” 

And without an instant’s hesitation I give up my 
secret. “Io put before your intelligence and honesty, 
all the buts of the situation, whether actual or ima- 
ginary; and at the same time to clear up any per- 
sonal doubts I might have in my own mind.’ 

‘Have you, then, plenty more stones to throw at 
me?’ 

‘I have a few,’ I say, ‘if you are still willing to 
serve as a target.’ | 

‘I shall be quite ready for you.’ 

‘Then, sir, until to-morrow.’ 
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THE POETRY OF NUMBERS 


“This is Dr. Salazar’s house. The door opens, and at 
once and without any other doors, without any con- 
cealing curtains, we are straight inside the Minister 
of Finance’s modest study, his more than modest 
study! Here’s just a sort of sofa with very ordinary 
cushions, a pile of papers stacked up on a bit of a 
table like a sort of Leaning Tower of Pisa. There is 
a bookcase and there are three pictures; there were 
only three, so I can remember them very well in- 
deed. There is the Sacred Heart of Jesus, there is the 
print of Plantin’s famous Le Bonheur de ce Monde, and 
there is a pleasant portrait of an old lady. In the 
centre of the tiny stage is Dr. Salazar’s chair, with 
its back to the window; and here is Dr. Salazar’s 
desk, his tidy and careful laboratory with two or 
three bits of work on hand, papers which have just 
been read. And here is Dr. Salazar sitting at his 
desk; instead of a fire or even an oil-stove he has a 
rug round him, and not a particularly thick one. 
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Further to protect himself from the cold while he is 
working he is wearing his overcoat. 


On the Amnesty and Defence 


I am to sit near the desk, and here is Dr. Salazar 
waving me to the visitors’ chair. There is rather a 
long and awkward silence. My programme for to- 
day is to touch on a delicate subject, and I am a 
little uneasy and frightened of beginning it. 

Salazar seems to sense the difficulty and opens the 
way for me. ‘You seem’, he says, ‘a trifle worried!’ 

I take my courage in my hands, rather as a child 
shuts its eyes to swallow nasty medicine! 

“The recent decrees’, I say, ‘on the amnesty! and 
the defence of the New State haven’t been particu- 
larly well received. There are malcontents on both 
sides.’ 

Said Salazar, not in the least surprised: 

‘I knew that when I took the order to the President 

1 This was an Order of Amnesty to all political prisoners and 
émigrés with the exception of fifty persons who had practically 
been at the bottom of all the agitation. The Portuguese Army 
thought that it saw a danger in the émigré return and a risk of 
being forced to take up arms again against the enemies of the 
new State. The émigrés and their friends, on their side, blamed 
the Government for excluding the fifty names, and protested 


against the Defence Order being promulgated at the same time 
as the amnesty. 
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for his signature. I even warned him. It was inevi- 
table that the extremists of both ends should dislike 
the measure. But the heart of the country received it 
well.’ And seeing a slight doubt in my eyes, he went 
on: ‘Be sure about that.’ 

I press my point: ‘Some people profess to find the 
amnesty useless. They would have liked it private, 
without any showy decrees.’ 

‘I know,’ says Salazar. “Those are the same people 
who don’t want the Government at all, who don’t 
want the Constitution, who don’t really know what 
they do want. But we didn’t agree with them, and 
we found that these men, in prison or deported or 
exiled, most of them never tried at all, had a right 
to the law of their country, a right to a legal settle- 
ment of their cases.’ 

‘Then,’ I say, ‘there are complaints that the 
amnesty is of no real political advantage, being 
incomplete and leaving out fifty names.’ 

Dr. Salazar seems a little cold! ‘It was the Govern- 
ment and the Government alone who was compe- 
tent to decide what attitude it should adopt in each 
separate case. Those people who are left out of the 
amnesty have been guilty of grave crimes which 
they have not yet expiated. They were the people 
who led the revolutionary movement in Madeira 
and the colonies; they are the eternal agitators, the 
fatal trouble-makers in our system. Each of their 
cases was carefully gone into, and I assure you that 
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nobody was unjustly penalized and that nobody was 
favoured.’ 

‘The friends of the New State are a little frightened 
by this mass return of the émigrés. Some of the men— 
to it is said—are incorrigible agitators by profession, 
and have become quite used to the subsidies which 
the State has granted them as a condition of living 
away from the capital. Consequently it is feared that 
there may be an attempt at a new revolution.’ 

‘The Army isn’t afraid!’ cuts in Salazar with 
vigour. 

I have to lower my eyes for my next speech! “But 
it appears that the Army itself isn’t quite satisfied 
with things. It’s certain that it’s got to fight some 
day, but it would rather fight all its enemies at once.’ 

Salazar smiles his own private smile, through 
which seems to run a whole string of hidden emo- 
tions. ‘J understand the attitude of the Portuguese 
Army and am not astonished at that point of view. 
It’s quite natural that it should be frankly anxious 
for a fight. But it’s the Government which doesn’t want 
the fight. What good does it do, with its sacrifices 
and its useless expenditure?’ 

‘Then you don’t think that the amnesty will turn 
itself to the disadvantage of the New State?’ 

‘Every precaution has been taken against that 
happening,’ says Salazar laconically. 

‘Are you referring to the second decree, that of 
the Defence of the Realm? Plenty of people find 
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that rather on the strong side, severe in the extreme.’ 

Says Salazar, addressing himself mainly and there- 
fore most sparing of his words to me! ‘Perhaps. But 
after all we are nearly limited by the simple wish to 
bring together all points of view as they already exist. 
On these men’s return we shall have to remind them 
that we are reinstating them with very great pleasure 
in the peaceful life of the country, that we are grant- 
ing them the fullest possible security, giving them 
absolute freedom of work; but we are not in any 
way putting them back in their old capacity of 
revolutionaries or conspirators. Any of them with 
ideas of that sort, or acting at all in that way, run a 
risk of not spending the New Year with us!’ 


Cd 


The Question of Education 


That subject thrashed out, I consult my mental 
chart of problems so far untouched. After a few 
seconds of hesitation between several questions of 
equal interest to me, I finally decide on that of 
education. 

‘Now one of the great charges brought against the 
dictatorship’, I say, ‘is that of its theoretical detach- 
ment from the grave problem of illiteracy. They say, — 
for instance, that the Government hasn’t spent on 
education what it has spent on other subjects per- 
haps less important and less urgent; as harbours, 
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ships, and so forth. Do you see any grounds for these 
charges?” 

Dr. Salazar looks at me rather as one looks at a 
naughty school-child and sets himself to instruct me, 
to give me a lesson: 

‘Before anything else, I would say that the dicta- 
torship has done more in six years for education than 
the old party governments did in twenty years. A 
careful reorganization of the teaching services was 
enough in itself to give results which previous ad- 
ministrations had never attained. We grumble, do 
we, that there aren’t enough schools? Well, it looks 
as though there were too many schools, seeing that 
when the dictatorship took up its work a large pro- 
portion of them had been for a long time without 
any teachers! Nowadays we have at least no schools 
shut down, and for the last few years we have been 
building more of them. To show you the continual 
interest which we give to this question it will be 
enough for me to say that the budget for primary 
education has this very year been increased by nearly 
fifty thousand pounds, quite a jump if you look at 
the cuts made in the other ministries. Where, then, 
lies our indifference, our neglect of education! It’s 
just words, always words! People want telling about 
things, they want accurate information.’ 

I dare to press my question: “But do these pallia- 
tives seem to you sufficient? Even if previous govern- 
ments were content merely to stand still, why can’t 
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you run now, instead of just walking? Weren’t you 
interested in the campaign against illiteracy run by 
the Diario de Noticias? Don’t you think that Portugal 
could consider a Five-Year Plan to liquidate illiter- 
acy?” 

Salazar is as practical, as mathematical-minded 
as ever: ‘It is sure that we can’t fold our arms and 
do nothing in the face of this grave question which 
is sO intimately bound up with the work of renais- 
sance which we are undertaking. But if we are to 
arrive at any tangible result, if we are really anxious 
to fight illiteracy, if we have our own Portuguese in 
mind and not just English ideas, then we shall have 
to alter the whole scheme. If we are not practical 
and reasonable, if we go on with ideas that are too 
fine for us, with a folie de grandeur, then it will take 
more than any budget cuts to solve our problem.’ 

‘What’, I ask, ‘would you do in that case?’ 

“Have you any idea, really, what we are spending 
on teachers for the elementary schools?’ And really 
I haven't. 

Dr. Salazartakes down a book, and makescertain of 
his figures by referring to the State Budget: ‘Roughly 
nine hundred thousand pounds. So if you put an ele- 
mentary teacher in every village or petty hamlet 
where at present there isn’t one, you instantly jump 
your figure up to three or four million pounds, a total 
which the budget of a small country like our own 
just won’t stand. Then you add the buildings of 
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enough schools for your programme, and their cost 
couldn’t be less than five or six million more pounds. | 
I would remind you, too, that these figures and esti- 
mates are all based on the present scale of salaries— 
and that the teachers would like them raised. Now, 
if we are going to give them what they’d like and if 
we are going to increase staffs to the point where 
illiteracy can be wiped out, I'll just leave you to 
think of where we should find ourselves! But enough 
of fairy tales. I’ll defy any one to solve the education 
question in that way.’ 

‘How, then, would you set about solving it?’ I am 
asking with a certain curiosity. Salazar answers me 
with the assurance of a man who has quite clear-cut 
ideas on his subject. 

‘By looking at the problem in the very simplest 
way, without any of the wildly grand ideas which 
have spoiled all our efforts so far, which have just left 
everything half-done. It is obviously impossible for 
us to build all the schools we are short of on the 
lines on which we have already been building, 
spending perhaps five or six thousand pounds on 
each. But if instead of any five or six thousand pounds 
we spend fifteen hundred or two thousand pounds 
on each, then our problem would be at once reduced 
to thinkable proportions. It’s a dream, be sure of 
that, for us to furnish every remote hamlet with a 
certificated teacher. Why not leave the certificated 
teachers to the big centres, to the cities, the townlets, 
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the villages of a certain size, and why not for the 
hamlets, for every remote little parish just set up 
some sort of teaching-post which could be worked 
by paying somebody a small part-time salary, as it 
were? That, I think, would be the only practicable © 
formula for solving our problem and for giving 
everybody in our country a little reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, just one step towards the education 
of the nation.’ 

I can’t resist putting up a doubt: ‘Are you not just 
a trifle optimistic on that plan in its broad lines?’ 

‘No, there’s no undue optimism,’ says Salazar 
positively. ‘It’s neither an experiment nor an original 
idea. It’s the plan of the poor countries. That’s the 
way that the Norwegians taught themselves how to 
read.’ 

Then, with regret in his eyes, he recalled with 
emotion a page of his own childhood: ‘When I came 
to the proper age to learn to read’, said Dr. Salazar, 
‘I was sent to the elementary school at Santa Comba. 
But there were too many children for the teacher to 
be often able to give me a lesson. So my father, not 
pleased because I didn’t seem to be getting on, took 
me away from that school and sent me to be taught 
by a little man who gave private lessons in a corner 
of his cottage. There were perhaps thirty of us chil- 
dren, and each paid at most one-and-threepence a 
month. The man was getting, then, just over thirty- 
seven shillings a month, slightly less than a certifi- 
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cated elementary teacher’s salary of that day. That’s 
how I was taught to read at a rustic forerunner of 
the very same teaching-posts I have in mind; it could 
keep itself with no State subsidy at all, and nowadays 
it would be easier for the State to make some small 
grant.’ 

I am looking with instinctive respect on this dicta- 
tor who has to go the people’s way because he him- 
self comes from the people. And in a single question 
I am making him retrace the entire road which 
started in that Santa Comba cottage where he 
learned to read and which led him to the Ministry 
of Finance, where he has taken in hand the task of 
teaching a nation to rule itself. 
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‘Do you consider’, I ask, “your financial task at an + 


end?’ 

Dr. Salazar looks at me ironically! ‘No chancel- 
lor’s task is ever finished. That’s the tragedy, the 
incessant anxiety of any Minister of Finance. A 
Minister of Public Works can lay down a govern- 
ment programme with half a dozen schemes essential 
to the national life, and once his schemes are com- 
pleted he looks upon his programme as more or less at 
an end. At least what he has done remains done! But 
finances, on the other hand, are always in course of 
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development. The tiniest loss of balance, the smallest 
thing going wrong, and in a moment the work of 
many years may be all upset. A State budget is a 
delicate balance, swinging with the lightest touch, 
always subject to the faintest movements between 
deficit and surplus.’ 

I feign an attack, just to see what the defence will 
be, the defence of his finance. 

‘Some people are saying, and apparently with 
more or less reason, that while the Portuguese nation 
has become richer, thanks to the wonderful work of 
its Finance Minister, the individual Portuguese re- 
mains poor, almost a pauper.’ 

Salazar parries smartly: ‘It’s the old accusation, 
the stone which they’re always throwing whenever 
they feel like an attack on the work of the Finance 
Ministry! It originated just after I first went to the 
Ministry and it is still going on.’ 

‘If’, I say, ‘it’s a charge that annoys you, why not 
take advantage of this chance of putting a stop to 
it?’ 


Poor Citizen, Wealthy State 


‘Come along, then,’ agrees Salazar good-hum- 
ouredly and getting down to his subject. ‘A country’s 
economy and finance can only temporarily be 
separated or opposed to each other. Payment of 
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national debts, road-construction, and other public 
improvements, all the expenses which go to stabilize 
and build up a country, far from impoverishing a 
nation, turn, if the money is wisely spent, into cer- 
tain assets, indisputable assets, items on the credit 
side of the ledger. Certainly in the transition period 
the gruelling discipline can in practice lower the 
individual’s purchasing power, but the loss is always 
made up for by the advantages of a strict and honest 
administration. The example of England at this mo- 
ment! illustrates the point. Dividends have fallen, 
duties have gone higher, War Loan is converted, 
it has all considerably diminished the spending 
power of the individual Englishman, bringing him 
to the point of a monetary crisis. Very well! But that 
wonderful nation has no grumbles, for it is sure of its 
future, it knows very well that its national financial 
programme is drawn up with the special object of 
favouring its national economy. And now, switching 
off from England to the Santa Comba village school, 
would you care for a definite case; a trifling case, but 
quite convincing like all trifling cases? Say that aman 
has two small allotments of ground, one being several 
kilometres from the other. Now properly to cultivate 
one of his little properties, the one right away from 
the village, he has to get his manure from his other 
bit of an estate. Yes, but the cartage of that manure 
over a dreadful road full of ruts and holes used to 
1 In 1933.—Trs. 
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take him three times as long as it takes him to-day, 
with the road properly made up and all repaired. 
And, besides, one often hears people in the country 
say that they too have their sacrifices to make, but 
that they are fairer about it all, less bitter than 
people are in Lisbon. ‘We don’t so much mind 
paying our taxes,” they say, “for we can watch 
where our halfpennies go.’’ From that, I think I can 
learn a lesson. In the village the labourer can clearly 
see the advantages of the State doing things by 
cheapening production; but in the city you think first 
of the position of the official or the lawyer, the man 
whose salary is reduced so much by the taxes. You 
get two points of view, two types of critics. It is 
obvious that we have got a bad season to live 
through, just the phase in which our finance and 
our economy seem to clash; but we are coming to 
the time when they will be reconciled, when they 
will unite to bring wealth to the nation and well- 
being to the individual.’ 


The ‘Surplus’ and the Fiscal Policy 


‘Some people’, I put it to Dr. Salazar, ‘are, shall I 
say, impertinent enough to profess themselves af- 
fronted by a budget surplus of a million and a half 
pounds at a time when life is very difficult for us 
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and when the nation is still being asked to make 
heavy sacrifices.”! 

Dr. Salazar fields my bomb neatly and apparently 
without any fear of its exploding in his hands: 

‘It’s the fable of the old man, his son, and the 
donkey. Ifinstead of a surplus we had a deficit, then 
popular indignation would naturally object to the 
deficit. But things being as they are, I might as well 
tell you something about that surplus, which hasn’t 
quite the stability you think it has, which doesn’t 
mean that there’s a permanent wealth, and which 
doesn’t signify that the nation’s normal receipts are 
at all beyond its needs. It has been a bad year, and 
round about April I was fearing that I should have to 
show a deficit; and it would have been at least as 
large as what we had to spend on putting down the 
revolts in Madeira and Lisbon. So I went round tight- 
ening things here up a bit, squeezing things there, un- 
til in the end I found myself with a surplus which had 
been quite unexpected even by myself! That surplus, 
then, doesn’t correspond at all to the normal budget. 
The future is God’s, and we can’t say what’s going 
to happen. But it’s quite possible that our surplus 
may have to be used to make up for some future 
deficit which we shan’t be able to avoid.’ 

I am not giving up my point yet, and I press my 
questions: 


1 The Portuguese original has this surplus as 150,000 contos. 
Cf. translator’s note, page 273. 
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‘The taxpayers read with joy the news of your 
surplus, thinking that at last the moment had come 
when they would be relieved of some of the taxes 
which press so hard on them, as, for instance, the 
Public Safety Tax.’ 

Dr. Salazar robs us of some of our hopes, but gives 
us fresh ones. 

‘The State’, he says, ‘will be able to let the tax- 
payer off only when the estimates of the present 
Budget as well as probable future estimates of expen- 
diture can be met in full by a diminished revenue! 
Now on the credit side we have some small items, 
but at present they are so trifling, so restricted, that 
we hardly know how to use them, they’re so small. 
You were talking with great enthusiasm about your 
“spiritual politics’, which you were so much in 
love with and which I myself think quite necessary. 
Now, for instance, let’s take the items budgeted for 
to purchase works of art for the various museums 
and galleries; we have them in hand, just because 
they’re so small that they’re seldom spent, the whole 
lot as a rule coming to less than the price of a single 
first-class picture. Well, the same thing is going on 
with education, public relief, war material, aviation, 
officials’ salaries—which, by the way, as they very 
rightly complain, are too small! But from all this it’s 
a very long way yet to the point when we shall have 
properly satisfied the most urgent public needs. But 
apart from this I am always applying one principle 
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both in my particular Ministry and in every branch 
of the national service; it’s a principle quite dear to 
me because it obviously works. Let us call it the 
principle of concentration. Instead of a dispersion, 
everywhere and of everything, let’s have a concen- 
tration of intelligence, of efforts, of material means 
for a definite end in view. Instead of a vacillating 
policy of whims and wishes, let’s have a programme 
always mapped out so as to be completed in a cer- 
tain definite time and with means sufficient to carry 
it through in full. The same system of ideas tends to 
make me a partisan of financial concentration, even 
of a certain severity in money matters; not in the 
direction of a taxation which would crush the indi- 
vidual, but a taxation strong enough to make him 
brace himself, a condition of progress essential for 
the collective benefits which can be created. A well- 
administered taxation, a carefully guarded taxation, 
can be just like the money which accumulates in a 
stocking by putting coin to coin. Spend the coins one 
by one, and you get nothing for them; they vanish 
like smoke. Put the money by with more money, 
keep it for the benefit of the community, and it can 
show a bigger return, a more visible return. If the 
State were to free the individual of his liability for 
taxes, if it were to trust the individual to start his 
own public services, his own material improvements, 
then we should very quickly indeed be back in the 
Garden of Eden days with all the sweetness of primi- 
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tive times! The individual within a State always 
proceeds on the convenient notion that the nation 
goes on by a series of miracles. Only, if no public 
services exist, if nothing is ever done, then the indi- 
vidual hastens to blame the State, while at the same 
time refusing for his part to supply it with any means 
to do anything worth doing. He never seems to think 
of making up for the State’s poverty of resources or 
energy by using for the good of the community and 
himself his own savings or his own energy. So the 
solution must be to drag out of the individual such 
taxes as at bottom won’t hurt him very much but 
which can, when properly used, turn into a source 
of wealth and prosperity.’ 

Here is the telephone ringing. A long conversation 
is going on, apparently with the Governor or one of 
the Vice-Governors of the Bank of Portugal. It seems 
something about a sale of dollars. They are arguing 
figures and prices. Salazar ends up with: ‘We will 
say then, at 33.10.’ 

I can guess protests from the other end, because 
here immediately is the voice of our Minister of 
Finance, quite amiable and absolutely decisive! 
‘What do you mean, unreasonable! I’m not throw- 
ing away this money! You’re richer than I am, 
you people!’ And when Salazar says ‘I’ it made 
me think, | swear—always allowing for the differ- 
ence between the glories of Versailles and the modest 
little house in the Rua do Funchal—of Louis XIV 
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and his famous ‘The State? It is I!’ Only this differ- 
ence. Louis was the State that was above the State. 
Dr. Salazar is also at this very moment the State, 
but the State that is the servant of the State, the 
slave of the State. 

They have finished telephoning now, and I profit 
by the occasion, by the idea that the conversation 
gave me, to put a question that is very bold but 
which is extremely to the point. 


The Portuguese Budget versus the Budget of a 
Portuguese! 


“They have it against you’, I say, ‘that you measure 
the budget of all Portuguese, whatever might be their 
views of life, by your own personal budget, by your 
own exceptionally sober private wants. But there 1s 
another life, a brilliant and apparently superfluous 
life of useless expenses, which is all the same inti- 
mately bound up with a nation’s life and even with 
its progress. Are you going, for instance, to refuse to 
the man who has, whatever his condition, worked 
from morning till night, are you refusing him the 
right to amuse himself, going to a theatre, a cinema, 
of dancing, of dressing to go and dine out at a res- 
taurant? Your own personal case is an admirable 
exception, the case of the ascetic. But it isn’t in the 
least a typical case in this poor and sinful humanity 
of ours!’ 
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Salazar does not seem at all annoyed, but answers 
quite kindly with a tolerant smile: 

‘People who hold all that against me might be 
quite right—if I hadn’t enough intelligence to 
imagine life outside my own office. But the truth 
is that I live up to my income; I spend everything 
that the State gives me, either on myself or on other 
people; that is an entirely private matter. The 
whole thing is a question of a man’s upbringing, of 
his mentality, his way of living, his guiding prin- 
ciples. Some people know their earning powers and 
are able to budget their lives accordingly; other 
people spend their lives exactly as they please and 
then trust that their earnings may rise to the level 
of their expenses! All that you have just said to me 
is very pretty; but our Portuguese budget is ex- 
tremely limited, our profits are small, our salaries 
are weak, and our general standard of life 1s neces- 
sarily low. Against that, we have just passed through 
a Golden Age in which, by a quite interesting delu- 
sion of our accounts, we have been spending up 
to, not our revenue, but the accumulated savings 
of the nation! Now we have spent our capital and 
have to start again. There is all the more reason 
for putting up with various unaccustomed restric- 
tions. It is an old failing of our Portuguese, to go 
on living a life which they can’t afford and at the 
same time to fail in the proper management of what 
they have got and what perhaps might yield a 
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little more advantage with ever so little manipula- 
tion.’ 


Portugal and the Crisis 


I am going on examining Dr, Salazar’s financial 
work: ‘I know’, I say, ‘that there are people who 
try to belittle the dictatorship’s financial work by 
pretending that Portugal, as a purely importing 
country, a country economically almost isolated, has 
not been as hardly hit by the crisis as the other 
European countries.’ 

‘It’s still the tale of the old man, his son, and the 
donkey,’ patiently goes on Salazar. ‘In the first years 
of the dictatorship the cry was just the other way, 
that the crisis was worse in Portugal!’ And then with 
his old honesty, he says: ‘But I ought nevertheless to 
tell you that the people who say that are a little in 
the right, but not for the reasons they give! We 
Portuguese are a simple-life nation. We have no 
great conglomerations of working people torn away 
from the soil, and our family life, the ease with 
which we all know our neighbours, all holds us to 
a community of interests and sentiments. This tones 
down any crisis, this frees us from the fierce selfish- 
ness found in the great centres where men have to 
live solitary in a crowd, lost in the jungle of their 
own civilization. In Portugal we always have an 
extra plate, always a crust for somebody wanting 
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it more than we ourselves. And besides, we don’t 
ask for very much. Our very backwardness saved 
us on that point. Just because we are not yet used 
to various conveniences brought about by progress, 
so naturally we don’t suffer too much by the sudden 
loss of all those things. After all, we Portuguese are 
to the really great cities, Paris, London, Berlin, much 
in the same position as our own provinces are to our 
Lisbon. In short, it was our own frugality which 
helped to carry us through the crisis.’ And then he 
goes on in another tone of voice: “But that’s not 
saying that we haven’ t suffered at all, that we haven’t 
been through a difficult time. Far from that! I would 
have liked, for instance, to have seen some of our 
talkative financial critics, when faced with empty 
safes and quite unable even at the height of the 
storm to help such banks as the National Overseas 
or the Credit Predial, banks entirely bound up with 
our national credit! I would very much have liked 
to see what some of those so-called patriots would 
have done when the crisis spread to our colonies 
and they had to weather a difficult and dangerous 
period which isn’t over even yet. If we hadn’t set 
up a financial policy which was severe, rigorous, 
implacable, which put straight past mistakes and 
made provision for the future, if we hadn’t done all 
that, where were we going to find the resources to 
stop up the holes in the leaking ship, or prop up the 
pillars of the State?’ 
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The Portuguese Escudo and Its Solidarity with 
the Pound Sterling 


I am going on with my painful dragging into the 
conversation of every single point which has ever 
been held up against the dictatorship: 

“Now some people’, I say, ‘think yours a ruinous, 
a paradoxical policy of faithfully following the 
pound.’ 

Dr. Salazar replies with energy: ‘A bold and ven- 
turesome policy, but it’s useful to the country. One 
really needs courage to work for over two years, as 
I worked, to stabilize the Portuguese escudo on the 
gold standard, and then, just three months after that 
stabilization had been decreed, to throw overboard 
all one’s work, to decide to give up everything that 
one had sought so eagerly, and to follow a new path, 
and all without being forced to it by exterior cir- 
cumstances but voluntarily and of set plan. On the 
other hand, it was a political adventure, based on 
reasons which the public would hardly appreciate, 
to go off the gold standard and to adopt quite 
another basis, that of the price of products, but it 
saved us from a still bigger fall which would have 
been unbearable and an absolute catastrophe for 
our whole economic system. Money is a delicate 
instrument, but it is made to be man’s servant and 
not his master. As a general rule one ought not to 
interfere with the currency, for any change is dan- 
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gerous. But we are living through one of the rare 
periods when without great danger and even with 
real advantage one could make a little kind of ad- 
justment of currency to prices instead of storing up 
a whole host of greater evils by adjusting prices to 
currency. We saw that once the first hour of mis- 
comprehension and doubt was over, the benefits of 
our adopted policy would begin to be so obvious 
that nobody would have another word of criticism 
to say. Our exports went up, industry grew new 
wings, agriculture stopped its path to the abyss, the 
Bank of Portugal reinforced its gold reserve, so much 
so that I hope that in a very few years it may rank 
as one of the leading issue banks of Europe. Cer- 
tainly there were some people who lost by the change, 
or rather who didn’t earn what they might other- 
wise have earned; but in a case of such importance 
as this one we have to think of the community rather 
than of the individual.’ 

To discharge my eternal duty to our malcontents, 
I now have another question; but I put it with full 
cognizance of my own personal total ignorance of 
the matter. 

“Why, then,’ I ask, ‘did you abandon that road? 
Why have you not gone on following the path of the 
pound?’ 

Dr. Salazar seems quite generous and tolerant of 
my impudent ignorance. 

“It’s all’, he says, ‘a question of balance. The secret 
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is simply to stop in time. The basic reason which I 
just explained as justifying this policy doesn’t exist 
all down the scale of values possible to the pound. 
On the other hand, though I am personally certain 
that the British Government will watch the course 
of its currency and will not allow it to sink, I had to 
show my country by proof positive that at any given 
moment we were quite able to separate ourselves 
from sterling and so guarantee our own freedom. I 
took a certain limit beyond which it seemed to me 
that England would only suffer if she allowed her 
pound to fall below it; and after that for over a year 
we saw that actually only once for a very few days 
was the pound ever quoted here at less than 110 
escudos. Now, owing to the fact that the end of the 
negotiations with the United States on the subject 
of War Debts is not yet in sight, British sterling has 
gone on falling. But when all the talks are published, 
when once the horizon is clear again, when the 
British Government has come to some settlement 
with the States on the debt question, then we shall 
see the pound go up again to keep pace with the 
dollar, even over 3.32.’ 

I cannot help asking: “Wasn’t England taken aback 
when you ceased to follow sterling?’ 

Now here is an answer quite worthy of Salazar. 

‘Our relations with England are better than ever. 
She even formally expressed her thanks to us when 
Portugal remained on her side at the grave moment 
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of the fall; but she was neither surprised nor had 
anything to be surprised about when at a certain 
moment we took our own road, the path that seemed 
best to us and most to the advantage of our national 
interests.’ 

Here is another rumour: 

‘Plenty of people’, I say, ‘are starting to protest 
against the increase in the cost of living.’ 

‘It’s quite possible’, says Salazar with optimism, 
‘that living costs have gone up slightly, but we ought 
all to be glad about it! It’s a sign that our economic 
life, which was atrophied by the crisis, is beginning 
slowly to recover.’ 


Wire-Pulling 


Now I am constituting myself the spokesmen for 
the grievances of a particular class: “Business men’, 
I say, ‘are continuing to complain of the high taxes, 
which according to them are absolutely crushing.’ 


1 In the original Portuguese this word is caciquismo, which 
seems untranslatable into literal English. Its dictionary mean- 
ing is the ‘abuse of influence by certain local personages of 
importance, and especially at election times’. But if we have 
not the word, I fear, as an Englishman, that we have at least 
something suspiciously near the sense. Might one put it down 
as ‘lobbying’ or ‘log-rolling’, or even ‘wire-pulling’? The cactque 
is literally the chief of a native tribe, and so we have exactly the 
same idea as in the ‘wigwam’ of New York’s notorious Tammany 
Hall.—Trs. 
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Dr. Salazar, with that vaguely playful smile of his 
which seems to live hidden behind his mask and 
which sometimes flickers over his usually expression- 
less face, now replies without haste, as though I am 
to savour the full subtlety of his reasoning: 

‘I believed from the first that the hostility towards 
myself of one section of the business world was purely 
political. Afterwards they were anxious to prove to 
me that they were really agitating against a pre- 
tended excess of taxation. But as their “‘fiscal oppres- 
sion’ never existed, I was forced to think that the 
agitation was a pure manifestation of caczquismo.’ 

‘Of caciquismo?’ I ask with surprise. 

‘I am going to explain things to you,’ says Dr. 
Salazar with that same smile of his. ‘As you ought 
to be aware, taxes on business houses vary as far as 
possible according to the amount of business that 
they do. Take, for instance, any twenty business 
men. Probably nineteen of them are paying less now 
in taxes than they did before the dictatorship, and 
perhaps one of them is paying more in taxes. He is 
really paying what before he never paid at all, be- 
cause he was favoured by the corruptions of the old 
fiscal system. Now let’s look at what happens. The 
nineteen men who are paying less keep quiet about 
it. They don’t rush to my defence; they are not 
anxious to draw public attention to their own for- 
tunate position. But the man who is having to pay 
more, that’s quite different! That man shouts, rages, 
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protests, makes noise enough for everybody else, and 
ends up by influencing quite a little party. I ought 
to tell you, though, that all that noise is made a long 
way off, never near me! When those people get to 
the Ministry with their complaints they lose their 
tongues when they are shown the statistics, the tables 
of tariffs which are always at hand, the figures of the 
taxation in years before the dictatorship. One would 
not like to say that there are no just complaints and 
that we are not having to work all the time to get 
our taxes fairer still, taking a bit off here and adding 
a bit there. But there’s no doubt about most of these 
agitations being pure caciquismo.’ 

Here’s my last shot for this battle! ‘But they say 
that there are plenty of bankruptcies, distraints.’ 

Salazar, not at all cruelly, but with fatalism: 
‘Bankruptcies, yes. Not as many as people say but 
certainly some. It’s an unhappy but quite natural 
consequence of post-war difficulties. Executions, if 
you mean executions for taxes, no. Not many. There 
have been very few periods in Portugal with so few 
cases of distraints for taxes as there are at present.’ 


Industry, Tourists, Diplomacy 


Now I touch upon other subjects: ‘Portuguese in- 
dustry,’ I say. ‘Does that arouse your interest? Do 
you notice any changes in it?’ 
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Says Dr. Salazar with enthusiasm: ‘I have the 
utmost interest in it. The Portuguese Industrial 
Association does its work entirely uninfluenced by 
politics, but is directed by a clear and lofty sense 
of nationalism. Our Industrial Exhibition is one of 
the finest things ever done in Portugal. Every Por- 
tuguese can well be proud of it; the dictatorship can 
be especially proud of it, many of the goods displayed 
in the exhibition, and perhaps the most impressive 
ones at that, being of recent manufacture, of manu- 
facture new to Portugal and coming into being after 
our dictatorship movement.’ 

Now, without going at all deeply into any of them, 
I am off on several questions which occur to me: 

‘There’s tourism,’ I say. ‘Are you in favour of the 
way in which it is being developed? Do you look on 
it as a source of wealth to the country?’ 

Salazar answers as though he was Just as anxious 
to get to the end, to hurry through various points 
which for lack of time cannot be as fully treated as 
we should have wished: 

“Tourism is a question which we shall have to go 
into carefully. But to get the best results and to 
arrive at any plan on a bigger scale we shall have to 
experiment a little and see how it works. It seems to 
me thatwe might make Estoril a starting-point for our 
study; there are its natural advantages, and there’s 
all the work already done there.’ 

‘Are you Satisfied’, I ask, ‘with our propaganda 
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in foreign countries? Our Casas de Portugal, for in- 
stance?’! 

Dr. Salazar replies quickly and to the point: ‘TI 
am quite pleased with the publicity work that they’re 
doing, and especially with that of the Paris house, 
which I know most about; but I think that they can 
still do a good deal more, very much more, when 
they have more freedom of action and when they’ve 
been working longer.’ 

‘And our Diplomatic Service?’ I say. ‘Don’t you 
find that you'll have to quicken it up a bit, remodel 
the system?’ 

Here is Dr. Salazar opening out new vistas for 
Portugal’s international policy: ‘Diplomacy is in our 
age busied with conferences and treaties and has lost 
its old sleepiness, its old show-case character. Pos- 
sibly the bigger nations can manage without any 
great diplomacy! But there is a school of diplomacy 
which has sometimes made little nations into great 
nations!’ 


The Problem of Our Colonies ° 


Coming back from abroad I still take advantage 
of my travels, of the turn of our conversation, to go 
1 London and other capitals have a Casa de Portugal, a 
‘Portugal House’; they are financed as a branch of the Portu- 


guese Civil Service, and exist not to sell tickets but simply to 
give information about the country to intending tourists.—Trs. 
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away again and get to the subject of our overseas 
possessions: 

“Have youread what they’re suggesting in Germany 
about our colonies, and particularly about Angola?’ 

‘The reason for that’, replies Salazar without 
alarm or anxiety, ‘is that the Versailles Treaty dis- 
possessed Germany of her old colonies and made 
some unfortunate cuts in her European boundaries. 
Hence the attitude of a good many rather excited 
Germans. They are in the position of seeing their 
population growing very fast, they’ve aspirations of 
being a great Power again, and they take refuge in 
a good many ideas even to the point of not quite 
distinguishing between what is theirs and what be- 
longs to somebody else! It’s a question that will need 
to be carefully followed, that’s all!’ 

I am remembering one of my old interviews: 
‘Now one day Marshal Foch said that we Portu- 
guese had only one real way of protecting our 
colonies; of putting them out of other people’s 
reach. That was, to run them thoroughly well.’ 

Dr. Salazar would go even further than that: 
‘Foch’, he says, ‘was quite right, but 1 would go a 
step further. We should run them well, and above 
all we should put them in the position of running 
themselves well.’ 

I show him what I think is the point. 

“The trouble of money transfers’, I say, ‘is a dread- 
ful problem, a perpetual grievance.’ 
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‘It’s impossible’, cuts in Salazar briskly, ‘until the 
Angola Budget is put on a solvent basis. Balance 
expenditure and revenue, at the same time do every- 
thing possible to increase exports, consolidate the 
colony’s credit, and the problem will work itself out 
just as well as we have worked it out here in Portu- 
gal. With lack of foreign exchange, we too had our 
troubles of transition. But once we got our Budget 
balanced, our State credit high, then the problem 
automatically solved itself. It’s true that there is an 
alternative way of dealing with the Angola troubles. 
Set aside (providing we’ve got it!) half a million a 
year from State funds to stop the leaks in our 
colony’s finances. But Angola isn’t just a farm! It’s 
the outline of an empire.’ 

‘Aren’t things a great deal better lately?’ I ask 
hopefully. 

‘Far better,’ the President of Council tells me 
quickly. ‘Dr. Armindo Monteiro has worked very 
hard indeed in the Colonial Ministry, doing every- 
thing possible to bridge the distance between Angola 
and the Terreiro do Paco, governing it almost as 
though he were there on the spot. Our last Angola 
Budget seemed balanced already, though not with- 
out Lisbon making a pretty big sacrifice, and the 
effects of that balanced budget are now just begin-— 
ning to be felt. But we must turn that balance of 
budget into one of Angola’s regular habits! It’s only 
in that way that the country is going to find the 
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foreign credit which at present it doesn’t possess. 
Once its credit is thoroughly established it won’t 
have so much trouble in raising money in bad seasons, 
in making up unexpected deficits; it’s quite certain 
that our colony possesses enough moral and material 
resources to be able to honour its commitments.’ 

‘Do you really believe’, I ask, ‘in the future of our 
Portuguese colonies? Do you think that they are ever 
going to come to the top again?” 

The man of action, the man of to-day, gives place 
for a moment to the dreamer, the man of yesterday. 

‘I believe, and it can only come true by believing, 
that we are going to assure that future for them. Our 
colonies must become great schools of Portuguese 
nationalism. Most of our army officers, all those who 
ought to keep up the cult of the Fatherland, the 
pride of our race, ought to put in a compulsory turn 
abroad. To govern our colonies, administer them, 
we ought to chose our personnel from amongst our 
best men, the most worthy men, the most capable, 
and never from the throw-outs of the capital. If we 
want to be a great colonial country, if we want to 
look upon Angola as a bigger Portugal, then we 
ought to land in our colonies not as if we were leav- 
ing our own country but as though we weren’t going 
abroad at all.”! 

1 All this was written some years ago. To-day not only is the 


Budget of Angola balanced, but the budgets of all the Portu- 
guese colonies have been put straight. 
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It must be getting late now. In the shadow of that 
study in the Rua do Funchal, that unassuming frame, 
Salazar’s face rather reminds me of that of Dante; 
there is the grave mask, long and yet with depth as 
well, like a medieval bastion of an interior life, vast 
as the world. I am just beginning to protest against 
myself, against this overdrawn and almost ludicrous 
imagery, when I hear Salazar’s voice drawing my 
attention to a bunch of orchids on his desk, a posy 
of perfection. 

“Look at my flowers,’ he says. “Aren’t they perfect?’ 

I look at his orchids, I look at the General State 
Budget, its leaves still open. I make my adieu to 
Salazar, and I still think of that Dantesque face. 
Perhaps I was right after all; perhaps there is poetry, 
an epic metre in the clear harmony of sums that 
come right. 
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QUERIES LARGE AND SMALL 





For the last act, the final scene of my long inter- 
view, original perhaps in its rhythmic and film-like 
movement, we are leaving the Ministry of Finance 
at dusk. I find myself stared at with respect and 
wonder by the habitués of the ministerial corridors. 
How did I ever storm the fortress, how was it the 
drawbridge was lowered for me? 

As I pass along the corridors and descend the stair- 
case with Salazar I am greeted by knowing glances 
from unknown faces. I read there a hopeless greedi- 
ness for an introduction, some little recommenda- 
tion for His Excellency! For my part I have long 
outgrown the nervousness of my first meeting with 
Salazar. I haven’t in the least lost my admiration 
and respect for him, this singular personage whose 
prestige and intelligence repels all familiarity, all 
really great intimacy; but I have somehow an odd 
impression of having known him for a long time, of 
being united to him by a substantial bond of long 
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standing. The bogy-man has vanished, the stern and 
hard-visaged statesman has disappeared; there is no 
shadow of him anywhere, not the least trace in the 
world. 

This time we are taking the road for Cascais. Be- 
fore settling down to our real business I touch quickly 
on some points which have not yet been discussed 
and which are still rather in the offing. 


The Child and the Woman 


“Take children,’ I say. ‘Don’t you feel that from 
their very first steps they ought to be brought up to 
fit in the gereral restoration scheme which the dic- 
tatorship is preparing?’ 

‘It’s one of the biggest tasks before us,’ agrees 
Salazar. ‘It’s clear that we can’t and that we 
oughtn’t to follow the Italian system; there the 
State absorbs the child; they have their excessively 
nationalist and militant organization of the Baluilla. 
But we have to think of our children as the men and 
women of the future. If, as is our intention, we seek 
to alter the Portuguese mentality then the children 
really constitute the virgin soil where our new edu- 
cation will bear the best fruit. The Minister of Edu- 
cation has been very carefully studying this very 
question, and quite soon the necessary start will be 
made.’ 
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‘And what about women?’ I ask with curiosity. 
‘What part are you planning for them in these 
spiritual reformations of yours?” 

Salazar, vaguely but delicately an anti-feminist 
like Mussolini, like in fact nearly every dictator, 
answers me: “We must make distinctions. I find that 
we must give the single woman who lives indepen- 
dently of her family, or who perhaps has to help to 
keep her family, every legal standing for earning her 
living and for providing for her dependants. But 
the married woman, like the married man, is one 
pillar of the family, an indispensable foundation in 
any work of moral reconstruction. Within the home, 
of course, the wife mustn’t be a slave. She should be 
cherished, loved, and respected; her function of 
motherhood, of bringing up her children, gives her 
a position in no way inferior to that of her husband. 
In those countries where the married woman shares 
the man’s work in the shops, the factories, the offices, 
the professions, all that spells ruin to the institution 
of the family, the institution which we seek to defend 
as the very foundation-stone of well-organized so- 
ciety. Let us then leave the man to battle against 
life out of doors and in the street, and let us leave 
woman inside the house to defend life, to carry it in 
her arms. I do not know which of the two roles is 
the more beautiful, the higher, the more useful.’ 

I go on arguing: ‘But will it be possible to keep 
in check the strength (and up to a point the human 
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justice) of the feminist movement? Hasn’t woman 
some grounds for her complaints against the restric- 
tions which man has imposed on her liberty?’ 

Here is Salazar’s quite clever and quite to the 
point reply to this: “But does man ever complain of 
working from morning till night to keep the woman, 
to protect her from all outside storms? Doesn’t he 
take it as just his natural and fair place? Does it ever 
cross his mind to object to his duty? Women’s free- 
dom! But has any man this absolute freedom which 
woman is always claiming for herself?’ 

I go on pleading her case: ‘But really isn’t she 
within her rights in revolting against the tradition 
which sets up man in every case as the head of the 
family? Aren’t there homes where the woman is the 
man’s better, and so where she really ought to take 
the reins of government?’ 

‘Homes like that aren’t so uncommon!’ agrees 
Salazar. 

“Then what do you think should happen?’ I insist 
with interest. 

There is a rather baffling smile that Dr. Salazar 
has, as though he was half-laughing at himself. 
‘In that sort of home’, he says, ‘it is the wife who 
is really the master. She is the real head of the 
family.’ | 

‘Yes,’ I say, rather indignantly, ‘she may be the 
master; but only by tortuous and deceptive ways 
which she herself can hardly think decent or digni- 
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fied. She may be the master, the winner, only by 
weighing her words, by false smiles! All the feminine 
wiles. Really it must all be rather distasteful to her. 
Any victory on principles like this must be in itself a 
Pyrrhic victory, a confession of inferiority!’ 

‘I don’t quite see why,’ says Salazar. ‘A states- 
man, a leader, a dictator if you like, doesn’t feel 
himself inferior or dishonest if he leads men the way 
he wants them to go without their knowing that 
they are being led.’ 

‘It sounds like something from Machiavelli,’ I 
comment. 

‘Perhaps. But there is a Machiavellianism that’s 
quite fair, that may be necessary and just, that has 
to do with our social relations and that is even con- 
nected with humanity’s basis of morality.’ And then 
he quickly reverts to the question of feminism. ‘It’s 
possible that there are badly run homes where per- 
haps an intelligent wife lives under the unfair sub- 
jection of the man. But the truth is that there are 
just as many unfair cases on the other side with the 
man perpetually kept at work to maintain a woman 
who neither understands nor appreciates what he is 
doing for her. The real point is that society can’t be 
organized on the lines of exceptional isolated cases; 
it would lead to total anarchy. And anyway, our 
Portuguese women haven’t any real complaint about 
us. Our constitutional law gives them a definite 
standing. It recognizes with possible restrictions their 
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equality of right; it even under certain conditions 
gives them the vote.’ 


On the Constitution Again 


I take advantage of this lucky reference to the 
Constitution to complete the chapter which I had 
already begun and to add various subsidiary ques- 
tions. 

‘Now will your Constitution be by order or by 
vote?’ 

‘By vote,’ says Salazar quickly. ‘It wouldn’t be 
right or fair to impose, unheard, on the country a 
statute of such importance which is going to regulate 
its whole social and political life.’ 

“The President’s term of office’, I say, ‘expires in 
April. Now is that the moment that you’re going to 
have for your elections of a new Chief of State?’ Dr. 
Salazar explains the situation. 

‘The new Constitution provides for a presidential 
term of office of seven years. General Carmona is 
now finishing his fifth year of office. His mandate 
will thus be extended for another two years. To con- 
firm this extension the country will be consulted at 
the same time that it votes on the Constitution.’ 

I further ask: “There’s no question, then, of choos- 
ing a new Chief of State?’ 

“What for?’ quickly says Salazar. ‘I think it would 
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be hard, if not impossible, at this moment to find 
anybody with all the qualities which General Car- 
mona combines for the exercise of his office. Intelli- 
gence, prestige, tact, moral integrity, rectitude, and 
a kindliness which doesn’t however preclude him 
from the energy wanted, a sober, discreet energy. 
He has managed to consolidate the principle of a 
supreme authority by giving the dictatorship’s ac- 
tions their necessary continuity. The country should 
be grateful to him for his efforts, his character, for 
the tact and patriotism which he has displayed in 
his post and with which he has settled all the diffi- 
culties of our régime. We ought to think ourselves 
lucky to have any one so self-sacrificing; we’re for- 
tunate that he has agreed to continue in office.’ 

I am not yet abandoning the question of the Con- 
stitution: 

‘In the new proposed Constitution 1s it definitely 
settled that we are to keep the principle of giving the 
vote exclusively to the head of the household? They 
say, and I am bound to own that I see something in 
it, that this arrangement is unfair. Sons who are 
grown-up enough to have their own ideas but who 
live with their parents have to come under their 
father’s vote, even though it may be clean contrary 
to their own notions. For instance, only yesterday a 
friend was talking to me. He was telling me that he 
lived with his mother. Her very modest bit of edu- 
cation didn’t allow her to know anything at all about 
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politics; but for all that, she was the head of the 
household and hers was the legal vote.’ 

Dr. Salazar answered: ‘“That’s a case, and there 
must be plenty like it. But you can’t base your social 
system and your politics just on stories. Certainly 
that arrangement seems at first sight most unfair, 
but all the same you must create and keep up your 
family discipline as the very base of the nation’s dis- 
cipline. The person who had all the responsibility of 
running the house generally knows better what is 
good for them than even the more highly educated 
person who knows nothing of life. The truth is that 
most young men when they come to their majority 
and to the time when they have opinions of their 
own, leave home and start another one. And so they 
do get the vote. If they don’t, then with a few excep- 
tions like your friend, it’s because they haven’t the 
necessary personality; it wouldn’t matter much what 
they thought about the destinies of their Fatherland. 
They will for the most part remain the ne’er-do- 
wells, the spendthrifts, the born-tireds, the people 
who have neither the will nor the capacity to lead 
their own lives. Besides, logically, women too would 
object because they are almost always swallowed 
up in the man’s vote, the vote of the head of the 
family.’ : 

‘Who told you’, I ask, ‘that they are not objecting?’ 

‘In Italy’, Salazar replies, ‘Mussolini said in one of 
his speeches that the women would laugh in his face 
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if he gave them the vote; it was a privilege they 
didn’t interest themselves in. It seems that they 
agreed, even the feminists!’ 


Political Parties Again 


Now I must put to Dr. Salazar what I know is an 
awkward and almost impertinent question, but 
which is very relevant indeed. 

‘All these special orders to do with the censorship, 
the vote, the putting down of parties, in short, excep- 
tional Defence of the Realm orders, won’t they come 
to an end when the Constitution takes effect?” 

Salazar is a little sphinx-like on the subject! ‘It is 
certain that the promulgation of the Constitution 
will mark the end of the dictatorship in its present 
form and will see some return to normal. But does 
the country want to be quite normal, is it anxious to 
face facts?” 

I go on asking questions with assumed careless- 
ness, as casually as though I was just pulling out my 
handkerchief. 

‘Now the parties, for instance, will they be able to 
vote, to go to parliament, in fact to come to life 
again?’ 

Dr. Salazar replies a little vaguely. 

‘There are constitutions’, he says, ‘which recog- 
nize the existence of parties and which even give 
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them almost the right to regulate their nation’s 
affairs. There are even countries which take the 
vote away from members who, once they’ve got into 
parliament, abandon the party or group which put 
them there. Our new Portuguese Constitution, how- 
ever, doesn’t recognize any parties, and as far as 
possible is going to protect the State against their 
interference by its very principles and by the addi- 
tional laws which it may have to make. We’re re- 
stricting the direct vote, for instance, we’re giving 
an indirect form to the official selection of the repre- 
sentatives of the people; it’s all to make lobbying 
more difficult, to prevent the formation of parties 
and groups or any parliamentary action on their 
part.’ ; 

‘But why’, I ask, ‘this horror of party?” 

Salazar explains plainly what is in his mind: 
“You’ve got it wrong. Speaking generally, I have no 
horror of party. What I have is a horror of party 
spirit in Portugal. One can say that for centuries 
England has existed with two great parties taking 
turns in power, and so far she has managed quite 
well on her system. A political education has taught 
the people to sway between the two parties, influ- 
enced by the force of great ideas or by great aspira- 
tions or by national needs. But in Portugal our par- 
ties have been formed round individuals with mean, 
greedy little interests, and our parties have been 
formed simply with the object of satisfying little 
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meannesses and greedinesses. That’s the party spirit 
which must be done away with if we hope to do any 
real reconstruction work. The treatment of a sick 
nation demands from us that we should stop either 
for good or at least for a long time all this political 
action in bits-and-pieces!’ 

By now our car has passed Dafundo, Cruz-Que- 
brada, Caixias. The very twists in the road are keep- 
ing us to a conversation full of stops, of made-up 
questions, of perpetual changes in our programme. 


On Anti-Parliamentarianism 


I have another shot in my locker. 

‘Some people’, I say, ‘set down your dislike for any 
party spirit to your own personal concentration of 
character, your objection to talk. There are even 
people who suggest that you couldn’t work in a par- © 
liament. “I'd like to see him’’, they say, “‘questioned 
in Parliament by a clever opponent!’ There are 
others who from time to time utter this Platonic 
threat: “Ah! If only there wasn’t a censorship!”’ ’ 

Salazar, with a sort of fierce humility: ‘Perhaps 
they’re right. They’d beat me, no doubt. Though 
perhaps one can get used to anything; even to doing 
nothing of any sort!’ And now gradually his voice is 
rising. “The truth is that I am profoundly anti-par- 
liamentary. I hate the speeches, the verbosity, the 
flowery, meaningless interpellations, the way that 
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we waste passion, not round any great idea but just 
about futilities, vanities, nothingnesses from the point 
of any national good. In fact, a parliament frightens 
me so much that while I recognize the necessity of 
our new Constitution I am just a little afraid of what 
may come out of it. There are three months of the 
year when you’ve got to listen to parliamentary de- 
bates. Of course there are occasional ideas of value, 
but it’s mostly just fine phrases, just words! The pre- 
sent Council of Ministers is good enough for me; it’s 
a small parliament in a way, and it’s also useful and 
does something.’ 

I try to put in a good word for Santo Bento.! 

‘Surely parliament’, I say, ‘with all its heat of 
clashing opinions can give things the warmth, the 
colour, which they lack, can do something to remedy 
the chilliness of atmosphere which you yourself are 
frank enough to recognize.’ 

‘Let’s get this right,’ says Salazar with his habitual 
punctilious trick of crossing his ‘t’s! ‘When I talk 
about “‘chilliness” and public indifference I am 
thinking of exterior manifestation and not of the 
nation’s soul, not of its interior life. ‘The country’s 
heart and conscience are with us. Every day we get 
proof of this, most expressive proofs of solidarity and 
approval. All that we are short of—I suppose you 
must have technical experts in everything—are 


1 Parliament House is an old Benedictine Monastery, greatly 
augmented and modernized.—77s. 
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helpers with the gift of stage-craft, setting things 
out. But the raw material of the country’s interest 
in the dictatorship’s work already exists perfectly 
plainly. All it needs is a little touching up.’ 


Some Great Questions 


Now we have reached Paco d’Arcos. We are choos- 
ing its esplanade for our stroll. Just to give point 
to what I was talking about a man comes and begs 
from us! It’s as though it was meant to make Sala- 
zar feel the urgency of dealing once and for all 
with this question of mendicity. I take advantage of 
this little check to open a new chapter and to start 
the final part of my programme with some really big 
questions. 

‘When you were a university professor, when you 
were academically busied with finance and econo- 
mics,’ I say, ‘did you often think of your ideas com- 
ing true, of your turning into our ruler?’ 

Salazar always chooses a bald truth, even when 
it is less interesting than a harmless fib! ‘Never!’ 

‘But how’, I say, “did you ever get the extra- 
ordinary training that must have been needed to 
understand and deal with all the points which must 
come into the business of ruling a country?’ 

‘I never thought’, said Salazar, ‘of being a ruler, 
and I never wanted to be one; but I always was 
interested in politics and national affairs. So there 
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you have an example prior to my entry into the 
government which might give you an idea of the 
tenor of my actions, of the slow progress of which I 
am always accused!’ 

I do not quite understand, and Salazar goes on 
with his argument. 

‘That’s the way’, he says, ‘that I trained myself. 
Quite slowly, without any hurry, almost without 
noticing it myself, and absolutely without the slight- 
est personal ambition. So when my intervention in 
the State machinery could be any use it was able to 
be used as perhaps it couldn’t have been used if I 
had deliberately cultivated it. The same thing hap- 
pens with a nation’s progress. You’ve got to put 
stone on stone; but always unselfishly, without think- 
ing of any personal glories, without even thinking 
too much of the crown of your building, of the finish- 
ing touch. Too much eagerness to get to the end, to 
do too many things at once, often leads to the end 
right enough—but to the end of everything! 


Dr. Salazar’s Political Formation 


Now I’m going to broach one of the most delicate 
points in my questionnaire. 

‘Now where did you get your political education? 

René Richard, in a page on Portugal in his Fe Suzs 
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Partout, puts you down as leaning to the political 
school of Maurras.’ 

Salazar isn’t running away from the idea or hiding 
anything: 

‘When M. Richard was at Caramulo I was unable 
to receive him on account of my health, Otherwise I 
should have liked to have asked him to revise his 
views. Certainly I’ve read the political books of 
Maurras; they’re most attractive in their clearness, 
in their logic of construction—if only you can admit 
their premisses! But between myself and the uncon- 
ditional admirers of the French doctrinaire there is 
a difference; let us call it a difference of attitude, 
strongly affecting us in the field of action. For Maur- 
ras and his disciples the political aspect is par excel- 
lence the social aspect, and politics are the great fac- 
tor in a people’s life, determining their whole evolu- 
tion. His war-cry is “Politics first’’, and it speaks 
clearly enough and marvellously sums up the root 
idea of genuine ‘““Maurrasians’’. But what that phrase 
stands for is wrong in history and sociology and 1s 
dangerous in the bringing up of the younger genera- 
tion. Certainly politics have their place, they fulfil 
an important function, an all-important function 
at certain times. Without that there wouldn’t be a 
dictatorship and I certainly shouldn’t be here now. 
But a country’s life is something wider and bigger 
than that; it gets farther away from a government’s 
machinery and action than many people imagine. 
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A nation’s history isn’t only the history of its con- 
querors, its great kings. It is first and foremost a 
result of men’s work, the work imposed on them by 
their conditions, the result of the qualities and fail- 
ings of all the men who have to live under those con- 
ditions. I find it salutary for youth to put up to Maur- 
ras and his maxim of “‘Politics first’? the opposition 
question of Demolins: “‘A-t-on lintérét a s’emparer 
du pouvoir?”’ And the answer is “‘No!”’ It might stop 
them from thinking that national problems can be 
solved simply by attacking a government’s instru- 
ments. There is something we need which we have 
never had, and the lack of which has been respon- 
sible for our ups-and-downs. We need a will to give 
our actions’ a continuity. From time to time there 
has appeared in the story of Portugal some king, 
some minister, leader who has raised the country and 
made a bit of history; then when he vanishes or dies 
the country drops again. Our country’s past is full of 
glory, full of heroism; but what we’ve needed, and 
especially in the last hundred years, has been less 
brilliance and more staying-power, something less 
showy but with more perspective. Anything that just 
makes its appeal to the heroism of our race without 
altering its general attitude of mind, its way of look- 
ing at things, its way of doing things, all that may 
give us back for a moment our pages of glorious past; 
but we burn ourselves up in the flames, and then just 
relapse into the melancholy fatalism of which our 
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fado is the musical expression.' That’s the cause of 
our beingsa sad people; we’re removed from the 
realities of life because we’re given to living in a 
sham heroism. Now if we’re to do anything new, to 
bring about a reformation, we shall have first to re- 
form the individual, to alter his outlook in tune 
with his atmosphere, so that he may be of use to 
his country.’ 


Reformation 


I must summon up my pluck and strike while the 
iron is hot. 

‘The thing they blame you for is just that you are 
making our reformation more difficult because you 
won't call in new blood, the very people who in 
all logic you ought first to think of. A national re- 
building without any builders, they say, is a para- 
dox!’ 

Salazar, resignedly and with a touch of sadness, 
but a rather indignant sadness: “They are not fair; 
but what does it matter? I have been calling to posts 
of State everybody who could promise me that they 
were going to reform things and who at the same 
time were competent enough. I can tell you that at 
this very moment with all the unemployment that 
there is I have kept some posts deliberately empty; 


1 The fado is a sort of ballad-music peculiar to Portugal, and 
always running with a sort of melancholy cadence.—Trs. 
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I’ve been waiting to fill them with the right men, 
men who have an expert knowledge of heir par- 
ticular subject and who have also the new spirit 
which IJ think just as indispensable. Quite often I 
have asked people who come to me if they know the 
ideal man for such-and-such a job. But what hap- 
pens is this. Most young men become slaves to the 
abstract ideals which they think the best and put 
far too much faith in some miracle, some almighty 
power of their ideals; and quite neglect to finish their 
own education, to make themselves any particular 
good to society. So let’s look at the thing the other 
way on; let our young men make themselves of some 
use first, let them show proof that they’re valuable 
—and certainly some of them have turned out very 
brilliant indeed. And then we’ll give them without 
the faintest difficulty jobs where they can get on 
rebuilding the nation. But before we can utilize a 
man he must show that he’s some use.’ 

Still I argue: ‘Now in Italy,’ I say, ‘Mussolini had 
pluck enough to surround himself almost entirely 
with go-ahead young men.’ 

‘I keep telling you’, says Salazar, ‘that you mustn’t 
compare Italy and Portugal. Mussolini absolutely 
started off with three hundred and fifty thousand 
Blackshirts by taking over the Italian factories. Any 
action would be easy to the man who starts off with 
a force like that. Now in Portugal that sort of clean- 
sweep, even if it were possible or proper, wouldn’t 
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be defended by the nation. We are a poor country, a 
sick country which can’t readily stand strong trans- 
fusions of new blood. We must go slowly and step by 
step. Besides, this very Mussolini you are always quo- 
ting has, according to Ludwig, said that his revolu- 
tion began with no more than 50 per cent of his 
people and only quite lately took in by natural pro- 
gress of evolution the full 100 per cent.’ 

I want to clear up one point still doubtful in my 
mind: 

“Your excessive anxiety to make the individual 
stronger even at the cost of his discipline in certain 
ideals, won’t that tend to bring us back to democ- 
racy again?’ 

Salazar answered immediately: 

“The strengthening of the individual which I think 
necessary and am always advocating has nothing to 
do with what they call the rights of man, and merely 
refers to his strengthening as a social element. Cer- 
tainly the individual can’t exist without the com- 
munity; but the community, too, is also nothing 
without the individual.’ 

Now it is fast getting dusk. The night falling on 
us is already like a great black ocean. Instinctively 
we turn towards the car which offers us a light, the 
city, return home, the end of the chapter. 
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The Key to the Riddle 


We are on the road back to Lisbon. There is a 
prolonged silence, profound, the deepest in all our 
interviews; it is a sort of parenthesis through which 
flash all the certainties that I have reached and some 
of the little doubts which are beginning to scatter 
now like clouds. It is my own voice which closes the 
parenthesis: 

‘I mustn’t tire you any more. I believe I’ve reached 
the truth, that I have the key to the riddle, that I 
know Just a little of your mind.’ 

Says Salazar, with that complex smile of his, just 
a suspicion of a smile: ‘You think so? I know that 
you're used to interviewing people, that you’re quite 
accustomed to talking to public figures. But this case 
is so different, so difficult!’ 

I stress my unpretentiousness. “I understood “‘just 
a little’’,’ I said. 

Salazar was courteously curious. ‘Well, what have 
you found out? What conclusions have you come 
to?’ 

I am risking another of those: smiles of his, but I 
answer boldly enough: “Your ambition,’ I say, “your 
perpetual dream—forgive me if I’m wrong—is to 
modify our mentality. Little by little, with infinite 
patience. You want to check man’s intemperate pas- 
sions, atrophy them, silence them. You want to com- 
pel us, at least for the time being, to a slower, surer 
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step; you believe that it would lower our tempera- 
ture, cure our fever.’ 

‘Go on,’ says Salazar. ‘Perhaps you’re on the right 
road.’ 

At once a tremendous question, the very greatest 
of them all, outlines itself almost physically in front 
of him, in front of me. 

‘But will this miracle be possible? To govern a 
people, to understand them, won’t that mean govern- 
ing them with all their faults, even taking those faults 
and using them as a governing power?’ 

Salazar answers curtly, as though I were taking an 
unfair advantage. 

‘But I have been acting just with the clearest know- 
ledge of those faults. If I were a Cabinet minister in 
England my work would be wholly different. In races 
and nationalities there are two types of faults. There 
are the faults due to nature, and while you can fight 
against them you can never crush them out by force; 
so we always know a Latin from a Slav or an Anglo- 
Saxon. Then we have acquired faults, vices which 
have grown up; especially faults of education, of 
mentality. Well, if it’s almost impossible to struggle 
against the first class of faults, because they always 
come up top again, it isn’t nearly such an impossible 
dream to get rid of the second class, to dispel them 
bit by bit. Look, for instance, how Japan has been 
transformed in the short space of a generation.’ 

We are quiet now. The car has stopped by a level 
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crossing, with dancing shadows and carriage lamps 
like specks of light in the darkness. The train passes 
like a flash and the gates open. The car’s start shakes 
me, wakes me up to another question, an echo of the 
first and just as important. 


Last Questions 


‘These acquired faults, they’re by now almost an 
essential part of national life. Supposing that they 
turn against you? Supposing that your repression 
makes them burst out, like water from a tap gone 
wrong and which you can’t shut off?’ 

Salazar i$ rather interested in my comparison and 
suggests his own: 

‘Wouldn’t it’, he says, ‘be rather the case of the 
screw which works gently into the wood without ever 
damaging it; there’s a constant gentle pressure, and 
little by little it gets right inside without ever provok- 
ing any violent resistance.’ 

I am following up the train of my thoughts: ‘Sup- 
posing that the situation crashes in your hands, 
breaks up into bits, into parties!’ 

‘The question is well put,’ says Salazar, ‘and I 
don’t conceal that I’ve had my fears. But I believe 
that the worst moment, the scaffolding period, is 
over now. The promulgation of the Constitution 
ought to be the real foundations of the building 
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which we are raising. After that, things ought to 
go faster, much faster.’ 

We're getting into Lisbon now; and now we’ve 
reached the Street of the 24th of July, a thorough- 
fare which the dictatorship has modernized and 
made more imposing. There is a silence between us. 
Salazar, with his quick perception, senses that I am 
not absolutely happy yet and that I am still short of 
complete conviction. It is he who breaks the silence. 

“You've still got your doubts?’ 

‘All this sickness of parties, of groups, of camarillas,’ 
I say, ‘it all strikes me as incurable. It seems to me a 
fundamental drawback.’ 

‘Possibly,’ says Salazar as if talking to himself. “The 
Portuguese, like every people in disintegration, feel 
some necessity for enrolling in clans, and so have a 
trick of forming groups round any dashing adven- 
turer, any leader who’s more likely to take them to 
war, to civil war, than into the ways of peace.’ 

Now we’re at the Cais do Sodré. A train has just 
come in. Its passengers are dispersing in every direc- 
tion, some in a hurry, others slowly as if weighted 
down by their destiny, philosophically bearing their 
qualities and their faults. Salazar is thinking more 
of them than of me. 

‘I take pains enough’, he says, ‘to reach 100 per 
cent of my plans; if I only manage 8o per cent, well, 
that is better than nothing. All those people will be 
so much the better off.’ 
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Now we are back in the Terreiro da Paco. It is 
really a fine pulpit for this modest man, this great 
Apostle of Figures. He himself with his face of per- 
petual concentration, seems almost lost in the vast- 
ness of the square, but his work, his work of orderly 
reform, is worthily framed in the symmetrical sim- 
plicity of the lines of columns. 

We have come to the very last minute of the great 
interview. I have a sort of emotion that we are end- 
ing things without having quite completed them; 
it’s all too great, almost too infinite. Then in the last 
instant of all, while we are actually shaking hands I 
get one more glimpse that gives me almost every- 
thing. Salazar’s very last sentence is so revealing that 
it makes perhaps the best picture of the man. 

‘And if they don’t want me to manage a 100 per 
cent, or even 80, what does it really matter! There 
are trains every day back to Coimbra or to Santa 
Comba. If they force me to it, I can go back. Or’-— 
and he had a subtle smile of heroism—‘perhaps I 
may not even go back—alive! Only, just so long as I 
am here’—and he looks round at the ministries, at 
Lisbon, at his country—‘here I remain!’ 

And Dr. Salazar, slowly as ever, mounts the main 
stairway of the Ministry of Finance, that stairway 
that leads at once to his hardship and his glory. I 
watch him climbing up. And behind me, watching 
him too, stands Portugal. 
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‘Thee is a book by the French airman Antoine de 
Saint-Exupéry titled Vol de Nuit which can be re- 
garded as a masterpiece in the literature of aviation. 

Its story centres round an aerodrome in South 
America, and André Gide has written a preface for 
the book in which occurs this brief but suggestive 
sentence: ‘Man’s real happiness lies not in mere hap- 
piness itself but in the happy acceptance of his duty.’ 

The principal personage in the book is Riviére, the 
general inspector of all the Argentine aerodromes, 
and the leading figure, and almost the originator, 
of all the night flights of South America; he is of 
course an imaginary character, but he is so closely 
drawn and with a verisimilitude that is almost brutal 
that he seems to pass the frontier of fiction and to 
come to life. We have a true leader here, all cold 
concentration and apparent morose taciturnity. If he 
has a heart at all, then it is buried deep down inside 
him, and might almost as well be an electric bell- 
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push. His will, his driving power, his ferocity, his 
lack of feeling, all discipline the central aerodrome 
at Buenos Aires, while electrifying the other aero- 
dromes like a dynamo through wires. It is his cold 
glance, his rare and sober gestures which by day and 
night, by glorious morning or dark and threatening 
night, perpetually send out the mail planes; those 
piloted by professional heroes, the men whose wives 
and families must be always a prey to perpetual 
anxiety, always watching through opened windows 
to see what the broken dawn may bring. 

Riviére’s second-in-command is Inspector Robi- 
neau, a man not a bit like his chief. He tries to copy 
his manners, but only manages an exaggerated and 
formal severity that expresses itself merely in words; 
we have a barking of orders, a shouting of rebukes. 
And behind the cardboard armour which nobody 
respects and which takes in nobody, there is a very 
ordinary man, just a good fellow who would like to 
be liked, who likes to be friends with other men. 
There is all the difference in the world between his 
purely official authority and Riviére’s prestige of 
silences and short words, long and short waves, so to 
speak, sent out by his very soul and his very glance. 

One day we have Robineau displaying his weak- 
ness very patently. Here is the airman Pellerin just 
back from flying the Andes, returning from the 
most dangerous trip in the world, and just as calmly 
anxious to rest and go to sleep as though he was 
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merely off a comfortable train; and Robineau is sud- 
denly conscious of his own empty life, with no emo- 
tions, no danger in it, and he has a sense of irresis- 
tible affection for his subordinate. A solitary soul in 
distress! He talks to Pellerin as a friend, he asks him 
to a meal. Riviere hears of it as he hears of every- 
thing; it is ajar in his vast machine, and he sends for 
Robineau. He does not lose his temper for a second, 
he never loses his terrible calm, but in ever so short 
a speech which is so marvellous that I am sorry not 
to be able to reproduce it here Riviere reminds the 
poor weak man that he is Pellerin’s chief. Sometime, 
perhaps even to-morrow, he may have to order him 
off on a dangerous flight, send him, perhaps, even 
to his death. Then he can never allow himself to be 
weak, he must never permit any decision of his to 
be half-hearted, to be sentimentalized. And to make 
good that moment of weakness, that temporary stop- 
page of pure discipline, Riviére forces poor Robineau 
to make up some sham pretext on which he must im- 
mediately punish the quite innocent Pellerin. And 
when Robineau doesn’t understand, when he is hor- 
rified, when he is almost in revolt, Riviére winds up 
by saying: ‘But do it all the same, Just as if you did 
understand. You can be fond of the men you’ve got 
to give orders to, but never tell them so.’ 

There is Fabien in that book, another great rider 
of the clouds, finest airman of all the circus; and he 
is lost miserably in one of the dangerous night flights 
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which Riviére had planned and directed as the very 
goal of all his soul. Then next day Fabien’s sweet- 
heart is in the office, sobbing out her youth and 
beauty, and Riviere comes near weakening. Fabien’s 
dreadful death strikes him as it strikes every clerk in 
the office, every wireless man, every one connected 
with the business, as being the very end of the night 
flights. 

But Riviére doesn’t yet know his own potentiali- 
ties. He gets up from his desk trembling a little, and 
gradually recovers himself. Orders to the staff that 
everything must go on just as before; let the planes 
be got up again, let them continue to defy the night; 
they must and shall beat it. One man is dead; to- 
morrow perhaps there may be more dead. What does 
it matter? — 

That battle of the night-flying went on with relays 
of living men; the battle was won. There was a fast 
and regular service linking up remote parts of the 
world where linking up had seemed impossible. The 
victory was gained, but at a price. The planes climbed 
into the sky with a roar that might have been the 
note of some great organ. And Riviere stalks grimly 
back to his toil through the lines of clerks who cower 
before his steely glance. 


In the history of Portugal there is a man rather 
like Riviére, the hero of that French story. No aero- 
planes sprang from his arms, but caravelas instead, 
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the wings of the ocean.! Here is the extreme point of 
a fairy headland? and here he is, as lonely as a sen- 
tinel or a hermit, bending over the manuscripts of 
Marco Polo, over the maps of Valesca, those mari- 
time charts which ‘made the tables groan’, this man 
who has cut himself off from the world to think only 
of the realities of his country, to devote himself to his 
dream and to his certainty of its truth. He has no 
wife, no children, hardly even any friends, he lives 
within himself but always dreaming himself into the 
vastnesses of that unknown sea which he was deter- 
mined to conquer. Here is the Infante of Portugal, 
Prince Henry the Navigator, guided only by his own 
interior light, indifferent, insensible to everything 
said against him, even to accusations which seemed 
just, which were just. There was Ceuta, the port of 
the imaginary Kingdom of Prester John, and Henry 
the Navigator cruelly refuses to exchange it with 
the Moors even for the liberty of his own brother 
Dom Fernando, and so he lets him die in the 
hell of Tangiers. There was Dom Pedro and his 
death in the miserable battle of Alfarrobeira,® and 


1 The caravels of the old Portuguese navigators were first used 
in 1440; they ranged in size from 50 to about 200 tons.— Trs. 

2 ‘Dream promontory’ is the original. The famous School of 
Navigation was on Cape Sagres, the Caput Sacrum of the 
Romans, the mysterious Ultima Thule of all the world that 
there was.—Trs. 

3 1449, when Dom Pedro was slain by his nephew, Afonso V. 
—Trs. 
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there is Prince Henry icily indifferent to it all! 

What did he care about men’s justice or injustice? 
He knew what he wanted, he was very certain in- 
deed that his country would be great, and great 
through him; he knew that future generations of 
Portuguese would pronounce his name with grati- 
tude and respect and even with affection. He was 
sure that the great dark ocean which tossed and 
roared before his eyes, which defied him, challenged 
him, he knew that one day it would turn itself into 
a sea of light and life, his own interior light and faith 
becoming real, becoming visible at last. 

In 1434 Gil Eannes,! after the failure of his effort 
in the year before, started out again in his nutshell 
of a boat and took his ‘night flight’, his plunge 
into the unknown darkness.? Other adventurers fol- 
lowed him. The spell was broken at last. The Cape 
Verde Islands, the Guinea Coast, these were the 
great answers to the mysticism, the tenacity of pur- 
pose, even to the cruelty of the Dreamer Prince. Call 
him the Great Poet of the Astrolabe, of the Box- 
Compass, of the Quadrant. | 

Already the dream was clarifying, was turning into 

1 One. of Henry the Navigator’s esquires and the hero of the 
rounding of Cape Bojador, the ‘Bulging Cape’ that was the 
limit of the early explorations.— Trs. 

2 The early Portuguese navigators called the Atlantic the 
‘Sea of Darkness’, and Gil Eannes made his famous voyage in 


a barca, a partly decked-in boat of 25 tons and with a crew of 
14, men!—Trs. 
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reality, into certainty. It was life now, with its pas- 
sions and struggles, its trees, its flowers, its earth still 
trembling in the pangs of birth. In 1460 the Infante 
of Portugal died, perhaps little understood by his 
generation, perhaps with none of the tears which 
fell for his two dead brothers, perhaps without even 
the regret of any one. But before he died he had 
drawn aside the veil from that great and terrible 
Sea of Darkness. Then came the reaction which 
always follows action; and presently that passed 
too, and the caravelas started again, began to dis- 
cover fresh seas, to add glory after glory to the name 
of Portugal, and always they were urged on by the 
soul of the Great Navigator, by his spirit, by his 
finger pointing from the Promontory of Sagres. His- 
tory writes of him, in the words of Dr. Oliveira Mar- 
tins: ‘Dominated by one great idea, inhuman as all 
great men are inhuman, he has his place by the sides 
of Alfonso I and John II. The one gave us our coun- 
try, the other gave us our short-lived empire of the 
East. Between these two comes Prince Henry, the 
heroic and unbreakable force from which Portugal, 
before any other nation in Europe, derived the 
honour of discovering the world and making it her 
vassal.’ The world of to-day has come to recognize 
the place of Prince Henry, not only in the history 
of Portugal but in the history of civilization, the 
history of the earth. 

Marius André, the modern biographer of Christo- 
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pher Columbus, said something which I copy in full 
as going straight to the heart of every Portuguese: 
‘The genius of Prince Henry of Portugal takes in all 
human aspirations, both material and spiritual, both 
individual and national. It co-ordinates them all 
without sacrificing any of them, and it creates from 
them one strong and harmonious whole. That man 
was at once a great savant and a great Christian, a 
man of action and a man of dreams, a clear mathe- 
maticlan—and a prince.’ 


One must dare to look at history in perspective 
and not to be afraid of drawing comparisons which 
may be bold but which are certainly revealing. 
Dr. Salazar’s portrait can be traced line for line 
in that picture given by Marius André; when one 
takes care of one’s perspectives and thinks purely 
in terms of psychology, Dr. Salazar is the person- 
ality in the Portugal of to-day who comes nearest 
to Prince Henry, the Infante. Nuno Gonsalves (a 
contemporary of Prince Henry, and one of the most 
famous of ancient Portuguese painters) would doubt- 
less have been his ideal portrayer. Dr. Salazar has 
neither the hardness of a Riviére nor the cruelty 
of our Great Navigator. As I have tried to show in 
my interviews, he has feelings; I do not say that 
they show in his face, but they show in his eyes. He 
knows how to smile, how to have human emotions, 
how to play the Good Fairy. But where he is like 
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the Infante of Portugal, Prince Henry at Sagres, 
where he resembles Saint-Exupéry’s airman hero, 
is in his tenacity, in his mysticism which manages 
nevertheless to grasp material essentials; in his abso- 
lute faith in himself, in that dream of his which may 
seem impossible to others but which he himself knows 
will come true because of the faith that is in him. 

There was Prince Henry the Infante in his sea- 
school at Sagres poring over his maps and his charts 
with his cosmographer Jacome of Majorca. And here 
is a study in the Rua de Funchal and Dr. Salazar 
and his ministers bent over a budget which was once 
a Sea of Darkness and which is now clearing up. 
Times have changed, and the sailing ships of the 
old navigators have turned into liners, into bridges, 
schools, harbours, works, infant welfare clinics, work- 
men’s dwellings. If an Infante of Portugal were to 
come to life again in this tortured age of ours when 
a people’s happiness hangs between their finances 
and their economies, then he might very well be 
born again as a Minister of Finance, asa Dr. Oliveira 
Salazar! 

They say his is almost an alien personality, and 
does not understand us. Perhaps they are right, but 
is it a fault? Might it not have been the very distance 
separating him either by nature or by set purpose 
from the lower strata of his people which made it 
possible for Prince Henry to achieve his dream? Isn’t 
it just that distance which would give an ascendancy, 
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a driving power, an independence, which could lead 
a nation to their highest destinies? Prince Henry, 
King John II, Nunez Alvares, Afonso de Albuquer- 
que, the great names of the great days of Portugal, 
haven’t they all been rather outside the people or 
else only of them by the new paths which they them- 
selves had laid down, the new roads which they 
themselves had mapped out? 


Here is Dr. Salazar. His crime in everybody’s eyes 
was that he never spoke; they said that he was self- 
centred, that he was a spiritual egoist. But he brought 
himself to speak to me all right. Further, he sub- 
mitted himself like a child to a peremptory question- 
naire on almost every angle of an extremely compli- 
cated problem, knowing that everything that he said 
was going to be published. Taking a bird’s-eye view 
of our whole social and political panorama, he was 
extraordinarily careful, meticulously painstaking, 
never attacking a single individual, but only to 
denounce principles. In his own interest as well as 
in mine I sent him proofs of my articles (except of 
the first and last chapters of this book), and occa- 
sionally he would alter a single word which looked 
innocuous enough but which might conceivably 
have been detrimental to so-and-so. 

Now how has it all been received in Portugal? 
With enthusiasm by the people, who admired him 
already and who now admire him still more. With 
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interest and curiosity by those who had hitherto 
_ really known nothing about him, who had looked 
upon him merely as a shadow, who had never before 
been able to see his dream and his love for humanity. 
With despair and fury by those who could not bear 
to see him uplifted in the eyes of his nation. There 
were some people who read his statements again and 
again, just as actors read and re-read their lines for a 
play, trying to find what they can read into their 
part or what they can get out of this passage or that. 
There were other people again who battened on 
every word and every gesture like crows looking for 
corpses, seeking to find some trifle out of which they 
could make capital. There were even some people 
who thought that we had gone wrong altogether. I 
got Dr. Salazar’s statements down all right, but in 
my very first interview I somehow muddled up the 
names of two Lisbon streets through which the car 
had passed. Therefore, of course, everything must 
be wrong! 

Actually there is a mistake, a very serious mistake 
indeed. Whether we are for or against him, we have 
no business to look at Dr. Salazar with the same eyes 
as those with which we should look at any other Por- 
tuguese statesman. Even the attacks on him from 
the people who are always against him ought, if they 
are to be any good, be set on an entirely different 
plane. Dr. Salazar is a completely new character in 
Portuguese politics. His statements and phrases do 
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not rest at all on any stories or particular cases, they 
cannot be attacked on any grounds of commonplace 
or of elementary axioms or of clichés. It is just as 
though we were to blame Pirandello or Bernard Shaw 
because they do not write light operas or music-hall 
sketches. Whether we want to defend or attack Sala- 
zar, we must take the idea which lies behind what 
he says. The supreme ideal which governs his words, 
which soars over his every opinion, whether on 
liberty or on violence. A man who looks you in the 
face and speaks as openly and frankly as Salazar has 
done at least deserves a place of honour, whether we 
are on his side or against him. Let us then look at his 
vision as a whole. Let us leave pin-pricks to the small- 
minded. 


But what after all does Dr. Salazar really aim at, 
what is this peculiar reformer really after? ‘This vast 
plan of his, this monstrous, unbelievable, perhaps 
even dangerous plan! To alter the rhythm of a whole 
nation, to get it to deny its natural instincts, to rid 
it of all its passions, to build up again its prestige in 
the world, and to do all this by a process which may 
certainly be beneficial and freedom-bringing enough 
in the long run but which is meantime often quite 
painful! Will the thing ever be possible? Who is go- 
ing to give us the enthusiasm, the spiritual ardour, 
to walk with him, to suffer him as far as the goal? 
Shall we stand out? Or will he stand out? I just do 
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not know myself. I am like everybody else; I have 
had my moments of doubt. What I am sure of is this. 
That we ought to look up to and help this single- 
minded and purposeful soul in his dream. It is a very 
wonderful thing, this practical idealist in love with 
reality, this man who has given up everything, who 
has renounced all vanities, all worldly lusts, just to 
shut himself up in /zs Sagres School! Here he is, with 
a rug over his knees to keep himself warm, juggling 
with his figures on paper exactly as that other one 
used to juggle with his galleons on the ocean! 

Maybe his dream is impossible, maybe the Sea of 
Darkness which he wars against will never brighten. 
But there must be something left, some good seed 
to fall on the earth, on our earth, our Portugal! ‘I 
do everything I can to reach the hundred mark,’ he 
said. ‘But if I only reach eighty, it still won’t be so 
bad. I shall be fairly satisfied!’ 


Fellow Portuguese! Salazar has spoken, has told 
us what he had to say. He has trusted us with his 
ideals, with his plans; he has honestly told us of weak- 
nesses, of places where his plans have failed. Already 
he has shown us that he has got things done. After 
his last speeches it is only reasonable to expect that 
other plans of his will come to fruition, that other 
things are going to be done. 

Here is a man who is alone, heroically solitary 
that he may the better think for us and for his and 
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our country. Let us leave him in peace to follow his 
path, to march slowly that he may arrive the quicker. 
Let us patiently await the fulfilment of his promises 
to us. Here we have no dictatorship, no party forced 
upon us. This man.is the dictator of himself, the 
great moral leader of a nation. 

And now that we have heard him, let each of us 
go back to our own life. Let us make no noise. Let 
us leave him to his work. 


Estoril, 1932 
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[ Translator’s Note| 
In the following summary of some of the leading 
results of Dr. Salazar’s work I for one find it totally 
impossible to give any literal translation of some of 
the Portuguese technical terms. My own obvious de- 
duction, of course, would be to set down any such 
difficulties to my personal incapacity, except that I 
have spoken of the matter to educated Portuguese 
with a perfect knowledge of English, and that they 
too agree that, short of writing a whole explanatory 
treatise of Portuguese constitutional law and history, 
there are some terms which are practically untrans- 
latable into literal English. So, for instance, I have 
here to translate a Junta as a ‘parish council’. But it 
is not really that in the modern English legal sense, 
and we should probably have to go back to some- 
thing like the Saxon Wapentake to get the exact 
sense. 

If any financially minded reader desires to know 
the precise value of a conto he has merely to divide 
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a thousand escudos by 110% to arrive at the result in 
pounds. For myself, I find it easier to call it £10 and 
have done with it; I should say, however, that I am 
not an international financier.—JOHN GIBBONS. | 


These interviews took place in 1932 with the 
primary object of telling the Portuguese something 
about the personality of their then almost unknown 
leader. His plans and his programme entered into 
the series of interviews merely as a secondary con- 
sideration. 

In this book, then, we have no need to set out in 
detail the actions of his government and their con- 
sequences. We have his political philosophy in his 
initial speech as Minister of Finance and in the 
speeches which followed it (Discursos, Coimbra Press, 
Ltd., 1935). His was the deciding factor in the pro- 
cess of political thought which eventually led up to 
the main theories comprised in the country’s new 
Constitution. To him has been due the marvellous 
reform of Portuguese finance, a reform principally 
responsible for the national renaissance. To Dr. Sala- 
zar 1s owing the country’s reformation in morale, in 
material prosperity, and in foreign prestige, all sub- 
jects of pride to every Portuguese. His work, past, 
present, and future, is not in the very least supposed 
to be all included in the series of interviews printed 
in this book. 
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Certainly the interviews have gone into a good 
many questions. But they by no means treat of all 
the questions of national interest. In this last edition 
of the book, then, it might be as well to add an ap- 
pendix with some very brief summary of the work 
done in the new Portugal. 

These notes will simply stress Dr. Salazar’s mode 
of thought and its sequence. The fruits of a stable 
government, they are in every way worthy of the 
leader who made that government possible and of 
the potentialities which must all the time have been 
there in the national character, waiting for the man 
who could develop them. 

This book has so far published Dr. Salazar’s say- 
ings. These notes are just the sayings come true. 

By Decree No. 22428, 10 April 1933, there was 
created a new Under-Secretary for State for ‘Cor- 
porations and Social Organization’. 

By Decree No. 23048, 23 September 1933, there 
was promulgated the ‘Statute of National Work’, a 
keystone of the Portuguese system of ‘corporations’ 
under the ideals of the new Constitution. On the 
same date there were published the following sup- 
plementary orders, each dealing in some way with 
the new ‘corporations’. Decree No. 23049 as to 
Employers’ Associations, No. 23050 as to National 
Syndicates, No. 23051 as to Rural Associations, No. 
23053 as to the National Institute of Work and 
Providence. 
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The above legislation is intended to constitute the 
framework of the ‘corporation system’. 

Employers’ Associations (gremtos is the word in Por- 
tuguese) may be compulsory or voluntary—the latter 
authorized by Decree No. 24715 of 3 December 
1934. [hey are organizations of employers of similar 
trades. Employers’ Associations are united in re- 
gional and national Federations. Employers’ Associa- 
tions and federations of different activities but with 
common interests form Unions. 

Law No. 1957, of 20 May 1937, laid down the 
principles of the corporative organization of agri- 
culture, the fundamental bodies being the Farming 
Associations. 

National Syndicates are composed of workers. Syn- 
dicates of workers of the same calling in each area 
are united into local or National Federations. 

Rural or People’s Associations (Casas do Povo) are 
unions embracing workers both of the countryside 
and of the small towns; local landowners join the 
unions compulsorily as ‘supporters’. 

Similar institutions called Fishermen’s Associa- 
tions have been created in fishing districts. All regis- 
tered fishermen must belong to these organizations 
and all other persons connected with the trade may 
also belong if they wish. The fishing companies and 
owners or charterers of fishing vessels are compul- 
sorily ‘patrons’ of these associations and contribute 
to their funds. 
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Corporations are self-contained units, and stand for 
the entire interests of production. In technical and 
economic matters the corporations are controlled 
and guided by the ministries respectively responsible 
for their particular spheres of work. The National 
Institute of Labour and Pensions is responsible for 
the discipline, rates of pay, and insurance of labour. 

These various bodies are exclusive. They alone are 
the representatives, in the sight of the law, of the 
economic activities and professions of which they 
are made up, whether particular firms or individuals 
are members or not. 

The Corporations are not as yet in full working 
order. The Chamber of Corporations is subdivided 
into the various sections corresponding to the future 
corporations, and so provides as it were the nucleus 
for the system of future corporations. 

These subdivisions are made up of representatives 
of the various corporate bodies that do so far exist; 
in respect of the forms of work as yet unorganized 
various individuals have been chosen under powers 
given by Decree No. 24362, 15 August 1934. 

In the principal branches of industry the masters 
already have Associations and Federations. 

There are, further, various organizations dealing 
principally with foreign commerce on the following 
lines: 

Institutes for assuring some official standard of 
quality and grade. 
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National Councils for co-ordinating production and 
expanding national exports. 

Regulating Commissions with the special function of 
dealing with imports. 

The Government in its co-ordination of economic 
activities uses as an instrument the Corporations 
Council already mentioned as well as the Technical 
Corporative Council of Commerce and Industry, 
the latter called into being by Decree No. 26370, 
24 February 1936. The corporative organization 
was extended to the colonies by Decree Law 27552 
of 5 March 1937. 

The Labour Organization already possesses about 
two hundred and sixty national syndicates embrac- 
ing various, classes of work; it further possesses 
roughly two hundred and eighty ‘Casas do Povo’ 
and eight Fishermen’s Associations. 

In the corporations system there are collective 
contracts. These fix conditions of labour, wages, 
holidays, and insurance moneys. 

Counting the contracts actually in being as well 
as those which will shortly come into force, the Por- 
tugal of to-day has roughly 200,000 workers em- 
ployed under collective contract. 

In social legislation the following enactments are 
in actual operation. Hours of labour, with special 
regulations for women and young people; regulation 
of provident funds and of insurance in general; 
accident compensation, workmen’s housing, labour 
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courts; a legal minimum wage to be fixed in such 
cases as when the lack of collective contracts had 
allowed a wage below reasonable standards. Both 
strikes and lock-outs are now legal crimes. 

One would also wish to refer to welfare work.! 
This provides for the worker’s spare time such 
amenities as educational recreation, physical train- 
ing, classes in various subjects, holiday camps, can- 
teens, and the like. 

The question of cheap housing has been a con- 
stant source of anxiety to the Government. It in- 
herited the unfortunate fruits of the Socialist experi- 
ment of 1919; up to 1927 the State had spent some 
£600,000 on housing. Some of this sum was mis- 
appropriated; some of the frauds had been punished 
and others left to go by default. The net result was 
no habitable houses at all. 

This was the ‘result’ which the dictatorship had 
to take over, and 763 workmen’s flats have been 
repaired and finished and made habitable; they are 
now occupied by members of the national syndicates, 
by civil and military officials, and by workmen on 
the permanent staff of the State or municipalities. 

By Decree No. 23052, 23 September 1933, the 
State and various municipalities and corporations 
are now building other working-class dwellings in 


1 In Portuguese it is F.N.A.T.—Fundagdo Nacional para a 
Alegria no Trabalho, literally the ‘National Foundation for 
Joy in Work’.—Trs. 
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Lisbon, Oporto, and several other towns throughout 
the country. 

These workmen’s dwellings are designed for pro- 
perly constituted households. They are let out on 
hire-purchase terms, the monthly payments includ- 
ing interest, redemption of capital, and insurance 
premium in case of death, illness, or unemployment. 

About 4,500 such dwellings are planned or in 
course of building. Still more are planned to be 
built as the funds of the corporations increase, and 
as a result of the application of the statutory reserves 
of provident societies for this purpose. 


The revolution of 28th May 1926 was brought 
about by the Army as a protest against the constant 
political turmoil and Government swindles which 
were bringing the country to anarchy and ruin. The 
Army acquired, however, no privileged position of 
any sort, beyond that of policing and maintaining 
the State’s new form of government, both before and 
after the new Constitution had been promulgated. 

Exactly as with every other branch of the national 
services the Army had been starved through the 
State’s mismanagement and poverty. Its equipment 
was insufficient for the country’s bare protection. 
Portuguese officers and soldiers must always have 
their value, but beyond this there was practically 
nothing. 

In the first years of the dictatorship the needs of 
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the Army had perforce to be disregarded in face of 
more urgent national requirements. Nevertheless, 
considerable increase was made in military supplies. 

A very important step was taken in bringing up 
to date the Navy, which had been allowed to dete- 
riorate into a few obsolete ships of practically no 
fighting value. A naval programme was laid down, 
and the Navy was soon strengthened by fourteen 
new keels of a total tonnage of 22,000; this included 
two first-class flotilla leaders, four second-class flo- 
tilla leaders, five destroyers, and three submarines. 
The naval air-force branch was strengthened with 
several modern and high-powered planes. About 
400,000 contos was spent on the above, all being 
found in Portugal and without obtaining any loans. 
The second stage of the naval programme (com- 
prising three destroyers, three submarines, one tank 
ship, six motor torpedo boats, one hydrographic 
survey vessel, and smaller units) is now being 
reached. Several squadrons of seaplanes will also be 
added. 

In 1935 there came into being the Supreme 
Council of National Defence. The military com- 
mands were reorganized, and the council took over 
the general reconstruction of the Army, its rearma- 
ment, and the reform as well of the Navy. 

Some 500,000 contos have been allocated for the 
Army’s reorganization. This sum is to be spent over 
a period of five years and is taken out of the surpluses 
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from 1928 to 1933. The programme was commenced 
in 1936, and during that year and in the ensuing 
one 181,600 contos were expended on war material, 
ships, and naval air force. 


Public works on harbours and roads and on 
various rural and urban betterments such as bridges 
are now planned on a regular national system. 
Whereas in the old days of Portuguese party Govern- 
ment such public works were usually a matter of poli- 
tical bargaining, the return of such-and-such a mem- 
ber to parliament being rewarded by such-and-such 
a road or bridge being built in such-and-such a 
district as a sort of electoral favour! 


Portugal’s new Constitution was published on the 
28 May 1932, and perfect freedom was allowed for 
its discussion. In the National Plebiscite of 19 March 
1933, 1,292,864 votes were polled in favour of it, and 
it was consequently adopted. 

The National Assembly, sitting as a legislative 
body for the first time, in 1935 introduced a few 
alterations into the Constitution. 

Political parties as such have no longer any voice 
in Portuguese affairs, the people electing their repre- 
sentatives by direct vote. 

For the elections for the first National Assembly 
only one list of candidates was put forward. 506,575 
electors voted in all, the candidate at the top of the 
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poll securing 491,088 votes; the least favoured can- 
didate secured 485,078 votes. 

Whereas in the last elections ever held for the old 
parliament of the ‘democratic republic’ (in 1925) 
there had been only 407,960 electors whose votes 
were split up amongst the various old parties. 


Irrigation works are considerably on the increase. 

Before anything on a large scale which could 
really substantially benefit the country could be 
taken in hand, all sorts of preparatory work had to 
be begun; this started de novo, the old government 
having done nothing in the matter. Measurements 
of rainfall had to be taken, falls in level had to be 
got out, drainage coefficients, suitable sites for dams, 
all kinds of topographical and trigonometrical cal- 
culations and so forth had to be made. 

The areas so far planned out for irrigation amount 
to 170,000 hectares, at an estimated cost of 600,000 
contos. 

The Secretariat of National Propaganda has pro- 
duced a film which can be shown at Syndicates’ 
headquarters and in country parishes and which 
can be lent to any responsible body with a project- 
ing machine. Films have been taken to show some 
of the activities of the new Portugal. 

For 1936 a sum of 1,000 contos has been allotted 
for the making of more films, one a very long one to 
show in detail some of the State’s work. 
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Monuments of national historic interest have re- 
ceived special attention from the Government both 
in preservation and restoration. At the same time 
old Government offices and the like have been re- 
paired and new ones have been built. 

During the past nine years the National Govern- 
ment has spent over 230,000 contos on the above 
account, in addition to what has been spent by 
local authorities and not including new secondary 
schools. This works budget has been progressively 
on the increase. During the financial year of 1928-9 
some 12,000 contos was spent, aS against 52,000 
contos provided under the 1938 budget. 


The State has made it its business to assist modern 
Portuguese art by the decoration of new public 
buildings; it has also arranged exhibitions of modern 
Portuguese art. There have also been State-organized 
competitions for writers (national and foreign) and 
composers, and money prizes have been awarded. In 
this sphere, a reference should also be made to the 
creation of the National Academy of Fine Art, to 
the Colonial Exhibition at Oporto, and to the inter- 
national exhibitions, to the exhibition marking the 
tenth anniversary of the national Renaissance, to 
the City of Lisbon Festivals; further there was the 
Portuguese Exhibition of Popular Art in Geneva, 
and this was later on re-erected in Lisbon as the 
nucleus of a future Museum of Popular Art. A 
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People’s ‘Theatre has come into being; it is a travel- 
ling theatre designed to carry the drama to remote 
villages which would otherwise have no opportunity 
of ever seeing a stage. Educational ‘holiday camps’ 
have also been started. 

The old Council of National Education has now 
become the ‘Institute of High Culture’, an Academy 
of History has been created, and the scope of Portu- 
guese museums and libraries has been much en- 
larged. ‘The arts, in short, have been encouraged in 
every possible way, both in their higher and in their 
more popular forms. 


Two large hospitals are now being proposed, one 
in Lisbon and one in Oporto. It is intended that 
they shall serve as medical schools, and 60,000 con- 
tos has been set aside from the budgets of the last 
five years for their foundations. 

In 1928 the number of patients treated by civil 
hospitals, clinics, etc., was 89,553; by 1936 this figure 
had increased to 118,394. At the end of 1928 the 
number of patients actually in hospital was 10,047; 
at the end of 1936 the number was 11,079. 

The detailed figures for hospital, etc., treatment 
were as follows: 


1928 1936 
Consultations 285,687 537,504 
First aid 807,185 1,884,630 
Vaccinations 11,874 60,640 
Surgical operations 18,335 38,394. 
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The State has taken the anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign into serious account, and special provisions 
for sufferers are now made by the National Assis- 
tance Board. The State Budget includes a particular 
allotment for anti-tuberculosis treatment as well as 
for the building of special clinics. Anti-tuberculosis 
treatment was in the Budget of 1928-9 allotted 
9,630 contos under the headings of the Home Office, 
the War Office, and the Admiralty. By the Budget 
of 1938 this sum had increased to 15,364 contos. 

The Portuguese Institute of Cancer Research was 
started in 1923. By 1927 it had only sufficient funds 
to allow of the beginning of various research build- 
ings, and these began to be used at the end of 1927. 
By 1938 the Institute was financed with 1,637 escu- 
dos. The progress made from 1928 to 1936 was almost 
entirely due to Dr. Salazar’s personal interest in the 
problem of cancer. 

In so very brief a summary it would not be pos- 
sible to give any detailed account of the system of 
public assistance in Portugal, and the following 
figures are only given to show roughly what has been 
done under Dr. Salazar’s régime, and then only in 
the directly State-controlled services (1.e. the General 
Direction of Assistance). 

Public assistance is largely under control of various 
authorities, the Public Health Service having, for 
instance, the care of the poor as a part of its duties. 

In the 1928-9 Budget 61,891 contos was granted 
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by the Home Office for Public Assistance; by 1938 
this sum had increased to 77,757 contos. In 1928 
there were 14,767 children boarded in various Public 
Charity Institutions, in 1936, 16,924. 

A note should be made of the Government’s special 
winter relief for the poor. In 1933-4 2,500 contos 
was allotted for this purpose; in 1936, 3,000 contos. 

Portuguese unemployment is comparatively slight 
in relation to that of other countries. The Portuguese 
population-increase stands at a figure amongst the 
highest in Europe, emigration is nowadays next to 
impossible to those countries to which in the old days 
the Portuguese used to go, while to a very large extent 
those countries’ own difficulties have led to a large 
number of emigrants actually returning to Portugal. 
From 1921 to 1930 the average annual migration 
from Portugal was about 34,000; from 1931 to 1935 
this figure had fallen to about 7,500 a year. 

With all that, the unemployment figures are only 
as follows: 


Percentage of 
Unemployed population 


1934 39,530 0°55 
1935 41,119 0°56 
1936 43,054. 0°59 
1937 36,448 0°49 


Dr, Salazar’s economic policy accounted for these 
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figures being so low. There were public works, and 
agriculture, industry, and commerce, also enor- 
mously increased their activities. According to the 
figures of the Bank of Portugal and counting 100 as 
the basic standard of economic activity of 1931, the 
figure for 31 December 1935 stood at 131-6. 

In 1931 there was created a special Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. The fund was raised by a compul- 
sory tax of 2 per cent on all urban workers’ wages 
(but excluding the agricultural labourer). Employers 
had to contribute a further 1 per cent of wages and 
salaries, while a special 2 per cent tax was levied on 
property. 

Up to 30 June 1937 this fund amounted in all to 
242,482 cantos; 95 per cent of the fund 1s earmarked 
for public works carried out by the State and by 
municipal bodies; the fund can pay up to 50 per 
cent of the officially estimated value of such works, 
but will pay only for labour and staff, and of course 
only under approved conditions. The 5 per cent 
balance of the fund can be given to direct help for the 
unemployed, free meals, help in buying clothes, boots, 
etc., and in making special allowances for the sick. 


In the battle against illiteracy, one of the coun- 
try’s most grievous inheritances from a sad past, 
considerable progress has been made. 

The following figures of registration at schools in 
ratio to the population are illuminating: 
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Population at schools 
IQII 100 (basis) 1909-10 100 (basis) 
1920 101 
1925-26 116 
1930 114 
1936 122°5 


1935-36 1691 


In the direction of elementary education, and 
omitting the cost of school buildings, the Budget in 
1928-9 allowed 84,000 contos; in 1936, 103,081 
contos. 

By Decree No. 1941, 11 April 1936, the National 
Ministry of Education was reformed. It is now pro- 
posing to take in hand not merely scholastic educa- 
tion as such but also the moral and physical training 
of the young people of the poorer classes. The prin- 
ciples on which the reform of elementary education 
is based, approved by the National Assembly and 
contained in Law No. 1969 of 20 May 1938, will go 
far to solve this problem. 

Apart, however, from general education, technical 
and higher schools, one would note the extension 
of educational facilities now being brought about by 
the ‘corporations’. It will be the duty of the ‘syndi- 
cates’ to assist trade schools and classes. The Rural 
Associations, too, will have to do something in the 
direction of teaching even the adults as well as their 
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younger charges; they will have to look after their 
physique and their recreation. 

There is, too, the welfare movement, ‘for Joy in 
Work’, which has started courses of general and 
special training, so far with splendid results. 

Under the New State very special attention has 
been paid to the health of students, and there is a 
medical service for this very purpose, so vital to the 
future of the race. 

Under the Ministry of Education comes the body 
known as ‘Portuguese Youth’, an organization in- 
tended to develop physique, character, and patrio- 
tism. Order, discipline, and cadet-training are all 
features of its policy, which is intended to em- 
brace all young people, whether actual students or 
not. 


It is not possible in this summary to set out every 
detail of Dr. Salazar’s financial work. One would 
have to begin by saying that the budgets of the last 
ten years had shown a series of chronic deficits; from 
1910 to 1928 alone the Portuguese finances had run 
up a debt of some eighty million pounds! The very first 
step had therefore to be one of complete economic 
reconstruction. From the 27 April 1928 Dr. Salazar 
continuously held office first and foremost as Minis- 
ter of Finance. 

During the seven years of his administration the 
results may be very briefly summarized as follows: 
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(a) From 1928-9 to 1937 the actual balances rose 
to 1,587,000 contos. 

(b) On 30 June 1928 there was a floating debt of 
2,065,000 contos. This has been totally wiped out. 
By 31 December 1937 the country had a surplus of 
857,000 contos. 

(c) The nominal value of the National Debt has 
now been reduced by about 1,260,000 contos. 

(d) The rate of interest of public loans has been 
successively reduced from 6% per cent down to 3} 
per cent and Conversions have further decreased the 
general charges. 

(e) The bank rate of the Banco de Portugal has 
been reduced from 7} per cent to 44 per cent. 

Certainly, to arrive at these figures, the Portu- 
guese tax-payer has had to suffer. But his sacrifices 
were both lower and more fairly apportioned than 
the sacrifices that he had to put up with in the pre- 
dictatorship periods with the depreciation of the 
purchasing power of his currency. 

The following figures relative to the cost of living 
speak eloquently. Taking 100 as the ratio for 1914 
the figure for 1928 was 2,425; for 1937 it had gone 
down to 2,102. 

The satisfactory financial balance was also arrived 
at by a rigorous cutting-down of all wasteful public 
expenses. Nothing, however, was touched which 
might conduce to the restoration of the country’s 
prosperity or safety. Roads, harbours, railways, tele- 
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graphs, and telephones, buildings, national monu- 
ments, irrigation, waterworks, betterments both ur- 
ban and rural, forestry, orchard-planting, the Navy, 
the Army, nothing was cut down in any of these 
Services. 

But a good many reforms were made in public 
accountancy. And in fact the new Constitution dealt 
very exhaustively indeed with the accountancy of 
public moneys. Tax collection too and taxation in 
general was thoroughly overhauled, and above all 
every sort of favour in tax collection was absolutely 
abolished. 

All the above reforms were carried out without 
any fresh foreign loans of any sort. In 1927 Portugal 
had thought a foreign loan of twelve million pounds 
to be an absolute necessity. The Portuguese credit 
was then such that the League of Nations demanded 
the right of controlling the loan if granted. The con- 
dition was refused by Portugal as incompatible with 
her national dignity, and actually the loan never 
materialized. Seven years later the country had very 
nearly this amount of money of her own. 


The new Portugal has now reached the point of 
being able seriously to consider a fifteen years’ plan 
of economic reconstruction. In this period she pro- 
poses to spend 6,500,000 contos (about £60,000,000), 
every item of which is already carefully mapped out. 
This economic reconstruction of the country will 
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take in railways, roads, airports, commercial and 
fishery harbours, telegraphs and telephones, irriga- 
tion, town planning, fresh schools and other build- 
ings, the restoration of monuments of historic inter- 
est, city improvements in Lisbon and Oporto, 
colonial credits, and generally all other undertakings 
likely to improve the national finances. 

It is expected that the ordinary budget balances 
will provide a certain amount of the necessary funds 
for this programme, while 2,000,000 contos may be 
raised by loans. 

1936 was to be the first year of the plan, and 
nearly 800,000 contos were set aside for it. 

Previous budgets had produced balances from 
which 184,000 contos were earmarked for improve- 
ments in the Portuguese Army, Navy, and Naval 
Air Force, with something left over for rural better- 
ments, the hospitals with their medical schools, for 
a great new stadium in Lisbon, and for the restora- 
tion of some of the national monuments. 

The same balances further permitted of 500,000 
contos being spent in a spread-out period of five 
years in Army re-equipment (including the sum 
mentioned in the last paragraph). 

Under the new Portugal the principle of loans for 
any purpose not essentially remunerative has been 
rigorously avoided. 

In 1931 Portugal went off the Gold Standard, 
after England and various other countries had done 
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the same. The policy, however, was not followed, as 
many had feared, by undue inflation of paper cur- 
rency or by any grave revolution in the cost of 
living. 

The now sound financial position of the State un- 
doubtedly helped; as did also the confidence felt 
both at home and abroad in the Government’s 
honesty and in Portugal’s stability and freedom from 
revolution. 

In earlier years a large part of Portugal’s capital 
had gone abroad; investors had perhaps been un- 
patriotic, but had taken up foreign investments as 
the only way of saving their holdings. Now, with the 
new stability of Portugal and with the troubles and 
uncertainties of other countries, the best part of this 
gold came back to Portugal. 

There was trouble in the way of sending money 
from Brazil, and there were other countries, too, 
from which it was difficult to get it out. Various 
foreign stocks had suspended payment of their in- 
terest, a fact which for some time largely accounted 
for the deficit in our trade balances. And then, with 
all set-backs, it was reckoned that the Portuguese 
gold which was available abroad for our Govern- 
ment and for our banks increased by 1,176,000 con- 
tos from the June of 1931 to the December of 1937. 

Portuguese overseas trade largely escaped the 
world economic slump both in volume and in value. 

The following tables speak for themselves, and it 
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is obvious that Portugal has escaped the economic 
bankruptcies of various other countries. 


(In thousands of contos and in thousands of tons) 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Values Weights Values Weights 
1929 2,528 2,381 1,073 1,162 
1930 = 2,407 2,452 0,945 1,358 
1931 1,734 2,089 0,811 1,039 
1932 1,862 1,875 0,791 1,071 
1933 2,282 2,102 0,802 1,249 
1934 2,129 2,281 0,909 —1,323 
1935 2,300 = 2,365 0,923 1,112 
1936 =—-:1,999 2,137 1,030 = 1,661 
1937 2,365 2,640 1,217 1,826 


On the export side the decrease of value from the 
1929 figures reaches a maximum of 26-2 per cent, 
in 1932, its minimum being 11-2 per cent in 1929. In 
1935 it stands at 13-9 per cent. The falling-off in 
prices is as a rule balanced by the quantities. 

On the import side the quantity tables show that 
Portugal is not one of the countries contributing to 
world depression. Ifthe classes of goods are examined 
in detail it is seen that the steady increase in our 
imports of raw materials proves the development of 
our industries. 

A previous paragraph in this summary touches on 
the cost of living. This index figure has been quite 
unaffected by any question of gold. 
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A financial reform of 1931 laid down certain 
restrictions for currency actually in circulation. 

The banks have deposits of national currency 
which have increased from 3,287,000 contos in 1931 
to 5,349,000 contos in 1937. 

In bill-discounting and protesting the same results 
are shown of the effects of the economic crisis on 
Portuguese finance. 


(Values given in thousands of contos) 


DISCOUNTED PROTESTED 
Number Value Number Value 
1930 = 1,749,617, 6,801 = 70,761 255 
1931 1,524,269 5,401 = 77,500 = 296 
1932 1,459,754 4,811 46,603 145 
1933 1,550,452 5,051 = 35,006 = 103 
1934 1,691,561 5,509 31,723 94 
1935 1,932,211 6,284 29,995 82 
1936 2,118,034 6,521 32,187 80 
1937 2,287,739 6,957 = 35,103 125 


Finally, one would note that the Issuing Bank had 
reserves which rose from 34°15 per cent in the July 
of 1931 to 45°35 per cent in the December of 1937. 
The minimum legal limit for the entire reserve is 
fixed at 30 per cent, whereas actually the bank 
reserve 1s 27-98 per cent in metal alone. This per- 
centage is based on the legal parity of currency; if 
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actual present-day gold value was to be reckoned, 
the bank reserve would then stand at 45-2 per 
cent. 


One of the most notable undertakings of the new 
Government has been in law reform. On the 5th of 
July 1932 Professor Manuel Rodrigues was appointed 
Minister of Justice in Dr. Salazar’s Government. It 
is to this gentleman’s professional skill that the re- 
forms are largely due. 

A new and simpler bankruptcy code has been 
evolved, and higher material and moral protection 
has been given to commercial interests. 

With the coming into power of the New State a 
certain number of businesses collapsed or got into 
difficulties. These, however, were businesses which 
had been founded during the war period or during 
the inflation which immediately followed the war; 
they had been badly financed and badly managed, 
and their collapse was a natural sequence either of 
the economic crisis or of their having to put their 
houses in order with a real economy and with real 
accounts! Actually under the new State more com- 
panies have been founded than ever before, and more 
prosperous ones. The following are the figures of 
company promotions and windings-up ever since 
exact statistics have been available: 
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Companies Companies 

Sormed wound up 
1930 72,077 48,650 
1931 65,539 52,064 
1932 68,054 43,722 
1933 87,336 54,784 
1934 65,448 37,109 
1935 89,154 28,702 
1936 84,223 29,845 
1937 56,815 27,047 


The National Statute of Labour lays down that 
‘Companies are bound to create reserves to protect 
themselves against particular contingencies and 
general crises’. 

In the matter of Portugal’s colonial possessions a 
great deal has been done to stabilize politics, govern- 
ment, and commerce. 

On the 8th of July 1930 Dr. Salazar, then in tem- 
porary charge of the Colonial Office, promulgated a 
new Colonial Act which was afterwards incorpor- 
ated in the Constitution of 1933. This Act was 
designed to throw a new complexion on the Portu- 
guese Empire. It was for the future to be one com- 
posite whole and not as heretofore a string of iso- 
lated colonies; the only distinctions were to be the 
necessary differences of the various races. Portuguese 
colonization has for centuries possessed a distinctive 
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character in Christianizing and civilizing the native 
peoples, and this high mission was now to be intensi- 
fied. 

The Premier’s views on the question were em- 
bodied in Decrees No. 23228 and No. 23229, both of 
15 November 1933, entitled as on ‘Colonial Organi- 
zation’ and on ‘Reform of Overseas Administration’. 

There were many faults and even vicious faults 
handed down from the past which had to be taken 
in hand. The colonies had long been a financial 
drain on the Fatherland, administration after ad- 
ministration having tried this plausible-seeming 
experiment or that, but usually with the idea of 
finding still more and more jobs rather than of 
benefiting the colonies. 

From 1850 to 1925 Portugal’s colonies cost the 
Treasury, directly and indirectly, nearly one hundred 
and fifty million gold pounds. At the time of the coming 
of the dictatorship there were no real plans of any 
sort even laid down for colonial working. 

The world slump affected every country most 
severely in its colonies. Portugal was no exception 
to this rule. Exactly as in Continental Portugal so 
in colonial Portugal the New State had to begin its 
work by a complete reformation of Government 
machinery at the same time as it was faced by all 
its difficulties of foreign trade. 

The Home Government began its task in the 
colonies by re-establishing order in administration 
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and in finance. It was necessary to take stock, so to 
speak. Deficits, debts, gross waste of public funds, 
poor accountancy, absence of exact statistics, non- 
production of official accounts, so long as all these 
existed nothing could be done in the way of helping 
commerce. 

If the crisis was to be beaten then some sanity must 
be arrived at in public administration. Actually the 
Portuguese colonies probably rather benefited from 
their very backwardness; they hadn’t had the arti- 
ficial development of some other countries’ colonies, 
and so had perhaps been less hardly hit by the slump. 

To create a united Portuguese Imperial Policy, to 
get the colonies’ finances back to something like 
normal, to reform their administration, these were 
the first tasks of the new Colonial Ministry. One 
must give every possible credit to the work of Dr. 
Armindo Monteiro (afterwards Minister of Foreign 
Affairs) for his work at the Colonial Office from 31 
May 1931 to 11 May 1935. 

The colonies’ debts were adjusted, though only 
at the cost of considerable sacrifices by Lisbon and 
the Fatherland in the matter of payments on loans. 
At the same time the colonies were forbidden to con- 
tract further debts with foreign countries. The 
mother country made considerable financial sacri- 
fices in order to adjust the colonial debts. Some of 
these were consolidated and the charges were in cer- 
tain cases reduced and their payment postponed. 
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In particular, the matter of the transfers from An- 
gola Stock was arranged, though with particular 
sacrifices. In the long run, however, that solution 
of the colony’s difficulties showed a correct vision. 
Angola has now settled down to a sane and reason- 
able economy. 

Both Angola and the other colonies are now fast 
progressing under the new ideal of a Portuguese 
empire united in policy and economic interest. 
Their natural resources are being developed, but 
allowing always for the conditions of foreign markets, 
for proper trade with the Fatherland, and for their 
several capacities for colonization. Each colony’s 
true economic possibilities are being explored, and 
capitalist adventures with suspicious connections are 
nowadays discouraged. 

Portugal’s colonies have long been of service to 
their neighbours as a supply for the labour market, 
besides affording good means of communication. 
Portugal has now to colonize them for the moral edu- 
cation and welfare of the natives themselves. How 
they are progressing under the new régime 1s shown 
by the ever-increasing immigration of whites from 
the Fatherland. This immigration is now giving 
something of a permanent white population and 1s 
binding the colonies more firmly to their Portugal. 


The question of social hygiene has received con- 
siderable attention from the New State. 
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Public Assistance and Public Health Services have 
already been mentioned, but in addition there are 
various new health services in connection with 
labour, and particularly with the employment of 
women and young people. 

For many years Portugal boasted laws on this sub- 
ject. But the laws were never carried into effect. The 
old ‘Democratic Government’ which styled itself ‘of 
the people and for the people’ never worked its 
laws! 

To-day it is different, and the laws are strictly 
enforced. Special authorities ensure that new regu- 
lations are carried out in every detail. Hours of work 
and hygiene of workshops are to-day severely super- 
vised. ~ 

Apart from the anti-tuberculosis campaign already 
referred to, various regulations have now come into 
being as to the notification and prevention of infec- 
tious diseases. 

A good deal has been done in the way of provid- 
ing children’s playgrounds in working-class districts. 
Where private charity has been insufficient, then the 
State has been glad to help either in upkeep or in 
providing a site. These playgrounds have been found 
most efficacious in keeping the little ones from the 
evils of the streets. At the same time, many of the 
elementary schools in poorer districts have been 
equipped with canteens for cheap meals; these were 
almost unheard of in the Portugal of 1926. 
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In ‘lycées’ and girls’ secondary schools there has 
been introduced the teaching of hygiene, and the girls 
now have classes for the bathing and dressing and 
care of babies. The whole law as to the position of 
minors has been amended, and in this respect the 
legal officers now work hand in hand with the sckool 
authorities. 

Pornographic literature is now rigorously sup- 
pressed, and there is a general campaign against all 
forms of immorality. 

The pulling down of old slums and the building 
of new working-class districts has proved extra- 
ordinarily beneficial both morally and socially. 

In recapitulating the social work of the New State 
one would draw special attention to three institutions, 
all of recent creation. There is the Family Defence 
League, which has a branch in every town in Portu- 
gal and in nearly every village. Its object, of course, 
is to strengthen the family by every possible means, 
social, recreational, and so forth. The New State 
regards the family as the basis of society, the very 
foundation of order, the source of the nation’s safety 
and development. There is what in England would 
probably be called the Mothers’ Union, with the 
special duty of bringing up the new generation as 
healthy and happy mothers and children. And there 
is the Portuguese Youth Movement, which has al- 
ready been mentioned. 
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Some note should be given here of the Portuguese 
electoral system. 

The Chief of State must be a Portuguese national 
by birth, must be a Portuguese citizen by residence, 
must be aged at least thirty-five, and must be in full 
possession of all civil and political rights. 

He must be nominated by 200 elector citizens and 
must sign his own nomination paper. The Supreme 
Court of Justice sitting in open session will proclaim 
the nominee with most votes. 

All citizens may vote for the Chief of State who 
are on the electors’ register and who can produce the 
necessary certificate to that effect. 

The electors’ register is composed of the follow- 
ing: ~ 

(a) Portuguese citizens of the male sex, aged 
twenty-one, and able to read and write. 

(b) Portuguese citizens of the male sex, under 
twenty-one, but ‘emancipated’ (1.e. self-supporting), 
and able to read and write. 

(c) Portuguese citizens who may be illiterate but 
who pay a certain amount of taxes, either State or 
municipal. 

(d) Portuguese citizens of female sex, either aged 
twenty-one or ‘emancipated’, but of higher or at 
least secondary education. 

The qualifications for electors for the National 
Assembly are as above. 

The Assembly consists of ninety deputies elected 
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by direct vote but en bloc. Lists are made up contain- 
ing names of ninety candidates; each list is signed 
by 200 electoral nominators; each list must be in 
the office of the Attorney-General of the Republic 
at least thirty days before the election. Each list 
must be signed by each of the ninety candidates with 
a declaration that they accept candidature and agree 
to the fundamental principles of the New State. 

Candidates for the Assembly may be any Portu- 
guese electors able to read and write, but with the 
following exceptions: 

They cannot be those without a fixed residence 
for the last five years (unless they have certificates 
to the effect that they have been on Government 
service). 

They cannot be those who have ever been offici- 
ally exiled, or those in prison, whether on a political 
or any ordinary criminal charge, or those who by 
Government order are forbidden to reside within a 
certain area (as within so many miles of the capital). 

They cannot be those who subscribe to or admit 
any theories of anarchism; they cannot be those who 
profess any theories contrary to the existence of Por- 
tugal as a sovereign and independent State. 

Further, officials and others in Government pay are 
ineligible except with specified Government consent. 

Candidates must not appear on more than one 
list of potential deputies. Names may be crossed out, 
but no substitutions can be made. 
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Each candidate’s votes are counted as belonging 
to the list on which his name appears, and the list 
obtaining most votes is the winner. 

Parish Councils. Up to 1936 the parish councils 
were elected by ‘Portuguese citizens of both sexes 
with the responsibility of “head of family” ’. This 
has been interpreted as meaning the following: 

(a) A Portuguese male citizen with duly consti- 
tuted family living with him and subject to his 
authority. 

(6) A Portuguese woman—widow, divorced or 
judicially separated, or spinster—of age, of duly ac- 
knowledged moral qualifications, who maintains 
herself and parents, grandparents, or children or 
grand-children, or collateral kin. 

(c) A Portuguese male citizen, of age, with separ- 
ate household of his own. 

Municipal Councils are constituted by: the Presi- 
dent of the Municipal Council, who shall have a 
deputy, both being appointed by the Government; 
by representatives, ex officio and by election, of the 
Parish Councils, of the Misericordias (Relief Insti- 
tutions), of the corporative organizations, and of the 
principal taxpayers. These councils hold office for 
three years. 

There are further Provincial Councils. Each pro- 
vince has so many ‘municipal chambers’ or, roughly, 
urban district councils. Each sends a ‘procurator’ to 
the Provincial Council. The Provincial Council also 
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has procurators elected by the provinces’ federations 
of corporations and syndicates. There are also pro- 
curators elected by the various ‘institutes of local 
utility’ in the province. Further representatives may 
be co-opted from the teaching profession in the pro- 
vince. 

These councils are elected for three years. 


There used, in the early days of the dictatorship, 
to be a Public Safety Tax levied on the salaries of 
every Government official, high or low. On ist July 
1934 this tax was halved. From June to December 
1936 it was totally suspended. 

Some extracts are now given from Dr. Salacav S 
speeches and reports apropos to Portugal’s special 
attitude to the world crisis in trade. 

“The crisis has nearly everywhere brought about 
a new economic nationalism which I consider so 
narrow and so foreign to the true interests of the 
nations adopting it that we Portuguese have so far 
refused to take it up in spite of the pressure brought 
to bear on us by other countries. I am anxious that 
this economic nationalism should in no way be con- 
fused with the new nationalist policy which our Por- 
tugal is adopting. 

‘The crisis gravely threw back the world’s inter- 
national commercial relations, and much of the 
entente made since the war was lost in the crisis. 
There were labour troubles, heavy losses, over-pro- 
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duction, alteration in values, stagnation of commerce, 
all these had their repercussions in internal politics; 
public opinion here and there insisted on tariff wars, 
on direct and indirect fines on exports, on restric- 
tions on foreign trade. This was an exaggerated pro- 
tection which only concealed a country’s true capa- 
city of production, and in the long run it militated 
severely against all interests. In the end there were 
even regulations forbidding work to foreigners to a 
district. In short, every country was looking only 
after itself, with the net result that the remedies for the 
crisis were in the end infinitely worse than the disease. 

‘We in Portugal loyally signed the international 
convention as to the restrictions on foreign trade. 
Furthermore, we are amongst the few countries who 
honoured our bond. We rigorously abstained from 
adding to the chaos of the world trade by granting 
any premiums on exports; we raised our import 
tariffs so very slightly that our own Portuguese 
manufacturers are everywhere complaining and 
our country has suffered enormously through the 
dumping of cheap foreign goods on our market; 
we set up foreign labour regulations designed to 
cause as little trouble as possible to other people, 
and even then we excepted from our regulations the 
nationals of such countries as were favoured by our 
treaties or by traditional claim upon our friendship.’ 
(Speech of 17 May 1931.) 

‘Restrictions and prohibitions of foreign trade, 
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high duties and taxes, broken or strained relations 
of one country with another and consequent diffi- 
culties in the free transfer of capital, all these are at 
present enormous obstacles in the direction of the 
expansion of international commerce and in the 
economic reconstruction of many countries. We 
Portuguese have fought hard for a fair freedom of 
trade coupled with a very moderate degree of pro- 
tection; and we have sought to keep up regular 
payments by means of open markets for foreign ex- 
change. We have done our best to make no discrimi- 
nations of particular countries or particular classes 
of goods; we have struggled hard to keep out of 
tariff wars with high home taxes, permits for imports, 
official restrictions on quantities of goods or on prices, 
and all the rest of it. But we haven’t found too much 
encouragement; not many nations have been as gen- 
erous as ourselves. There are countries which have 
put all sorts of difficulties in the way of our sending 
them our goods; there have even been difficulties in 
the way of their paying us for what we have sent 
them. We are driven, then, 1n discussing future trade 
agreements to point out our own position. We our- 
selves are a country which is a great importer, and 
further we are a country which punctually pays its 
debts. We are renewing our trade agreements and 
treaties, and we are renewing them on the lines of 
protecting our own nation. We are not inclined to 
go on buying ad /1b. from countries which apparently 
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are not inclined to buy from us; we are especially 
not inclined to go on buying from countries which 
cannot promise to pay us for the little that they take 
from us as against the great deal that in the past we 
have taken from them.’ (Report from 1933-4 Public 
Accounts.) 

‘We are going on with our principles of moderate 
protection coupled with freedom of commerce and 
free transfer of capital. But we are going on in the 
face of a world which with very few exceptions is 
governing its trade on very different ideals. There 
are “‘best-favoured nations’, all kinds of discrimina- 
tions in classes of goods, import permits, restrictions 
on foreign money, high taxation, tariff wars, it is all 
the order of the day, and it is invading one country 
after another. We on our side have certainly man- 
aged to keep alive with our methods. There are other 
countries whose ideas do not seem to have come up 
to expectations, and so we are more than doubtful 
whether their ideas can have been right! But it is 
equally certain that our methods are closing certain 
doors to Portuguese commerce while our doors are 
open to all. It is certain that while we are keeping 
alive we are also having our troubles. Indeed, I 
admit that there must be special cases where our 
policy puts us at a disadvantage. 

‘If this state of affairs is to go on, if international 
trade is to be paralysed through international sus- 
picions and jealousies, if all economic life is to go on 
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suffering through this cause or that; if there is to be 
an exaggerated Government control of national 
finances—and the poorer the finances the tighter 
the control, and the more bitter towards other 
nations—then, if all this goes on, we of Portugal are 
going to find a still higher inducement towards the 
policy outlined in our last year’s report. In our trade 
agreements with other countries we shall have still 
further to stress our own position of free markets 
and free-flowing capital. We may even have to go 
further. We may have to give further attention to the 
questions of trade and production of Continental 
Portugal and her colonies. We may find sufficient 
cause in those questions to lead us to alter our entire 
system of trade with foreign countries. We shall have 
to remember, however, that we are not alone in the 
world. Both in foreign politics and foreign trade 
we cannot entirely dissociate ourselves from other 
countries’ mistakes and misfortunes. As is the case 
with every other country, our peace and prosperity 
must depend at least in part on other nations. 
Much of our purchasing power must remain in 
foreign hands, and whether we like it or not we 
have to remember the goods which we might sell 
abroad and fail to sell, or the goods which we do sell 
and for which we do not get punctually paid. We 
may keep our conceptions of world solidarity, we may 
keep our ideals; but in practice our Portugal is not 
financially strong enough to let us meekly assume 
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the mere role of isolation, of unprotesting victim of 
other nations’ selfishness. At this very time the na- 
tions of Europe are walled in by barriers of distrust; 
and this in spite of all the conferences and speeches, 
and possibly to some extent even because of all the 
conferences and speeches! From these barriers arise 
two facts, the most dominant, the most poignant of 
our age. Those facts are firstly the exaggerated eco- 
nomic dictatorships of country after country, eco- 
nomic controls far beyond any reason and actually 
tending to economics which are in themselves al- 
most wars. Our second fact is that nearly every 
country is spending far more than it can afford, and 
is spending on armaments.’ (Report on 1934-5 Public 
Accounts.) — 

“The fight which has for some time been going on 
in world trade is now growing still more bitter. We 
see countries putting on economic regulations with 
the open and avowed object not of balancing inter- 
national trade in general, but of fixing purely uni- 
lateral balances for or against other countries. 

‘We Portuguese will not willingly abandon our 
ideals of fair trade and moderate protection, those 
ideals which have shaped our foreign policy in eco- 
nomic matters. At the same time the Portuguese 
Government cannot and will not face with indif- 
ference practices which would soon kill our foreign 
trade, which would lead to the total collapse of the 
entire financial reconstruction of our country, a re- 
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construction built up with so much effort, so much 
sacrifice by the Portuguese people. 

‘The Government refuses to stand back with its 
hands folded in the face of an attempt to impose on 
Portugal a ledger which shows a loss, a ledger which 
would turn us Portuguese into compulsory debtors. 
Are we tamely to watch regulation after regulation 
being passed abroad with the object of cutting down 
our exports to nothing or next to nothing? Are we 
willy-nilly to be written down as owing debts which 
actually we should never at any called-upon mo- 
ment be able to liquidate? 

“Those countries which stop our export trade, are 
we supposed to go on giving them the same free 
market with ourselves which we do offer to the 
imports!’ (Report on Decree Law No. 2557, 2 June, 


1935-) 


‘It is a known fact that there is no one rule govern- 
ing the economic life and public finance of all 
nations, and that no civilized country can ensure 
that it will not be affected by reactions caused by 
given situations in other countries. When, having 
exhausted the recourse to import restrictions and 
prohibitions, to quotas, to increased duties, to con- 
sumption and circulation rates, countries plunged 
into a monetary war for commercial ends; when, in 
order to defend the arbitrary value of currency, 
foreign payments were prohibited, as well as the 
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transfer and the free circulation of capital; when, all 
these measures being insufficient to restore economic 
or financial balance so as to accumulate funds for 
armaments, or to effect an exaggerated nationaliza- 
tion of production within the boundaries of each 
country, the next step was to repudiate debts and 
suspend payments—when, I say, these things took 
place, the economy and finance of many States other 
than those directly concerned were gravely affected. 

In view of this, how far and for how long shall we 
remain subject to the three great principles of truth, 
honesty, and liberty which we have endeavoured to 
follow (the first two absolutely, and the third to a 
large extent) in the administration of Portuguese 
finance and in the ordering of economic life? My 
answer is, to the very limit of the material and moral 
responsibility we may be allowed to retain. 

‘For two reasons: in the first place if we compare 
the principles applied in this country with those 
applied in others to solve the same difficulties, there 
seems to be no reason why we should give up ours; 
furthermore, the solutions employed by other coun- 
tries are certainly no better or more effective, to 
judge by their results. After all, we have overcome 
our crises while in other countries conditions have 
gone from bad to worse. Secondly, ifit is undoubtedly 
true that certain principles till quite recently be- 
lieved to be universal and everlasting are now con- 
demned as unsuitable under the changed conditions 
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of the modern world, many new experiments have 
been shown to be no more than measures of expedi- 
ency and certainly not axioms of economic organiza- 
tion or of financial administration capable of replac- 
ing the old ones. In periods of crisis, the minds of 
men cannot distinguish clearly between condemned 
practices and those permanent axioms which hold 
wherever human conditions are stable. Natural law 
is usually stronger than any amount of revolutionary 
ardour. We shall continue to put our trust in it, in 
our endeavour to correct those things which from 
the point of view of human interest appear deficient 
or actually wrong. 

“This does not mean that we shall let ourselves (or 
be allowed to) remain without profit or glory—rather 
incurring the risk of severe losses, followers of systems 
which various countries, one after another, appear 
to have abandoned. We depend so much on one 
another in the international community that no 
country can fix an independent course for herself; 
her policy must to a large extent be dictated by 
the conduct of others.’ (Report on 1937 Public Ac- 
counts.) 

By Legal Decree No. 26782 of 13 July 1936 there 
came into being a Special Council. It is composed 
automatically of the Premier and of the Ministers 
of Finance, of Foreign Affairs, of Gommerce and 
Industry, and it may include when necessary the 
Minister of Colonies and the Minister of Agriculture. 
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There are also seats for certain Permanent Civil Ser- 
vants in a consultative capacity. 

The object of the council is the defence of Portu- 
gal’s economic position in face of the present inter- 
national economic difficulties. The various Govern- 
ment offices connected with foreign affairs are the 
quicker and more easily linked up by this council in 
the face of any emergency. 

The two decrees quoted above sufficiently illus- 
trate Dr. Salazar’s views on international economic 
problems. One would note that the powers men- 
tioned in the above decrees have been most sparingly 
exercised. 


On 4 March 1929 a speech of Dr. Salazar as 
Minister of Finance dealt with the Portuguese Civil 
Service. He had as a programme its reconstruction 
with the object of getting more work done, a decrease 
in the number of personnel, and higher pay. 

A series of reforms has now completely reorganized 
every branch of the service, with results beneficial 
both to the national purse and to the employees’ 
own morale. 

The State on deliberate principle endeavours to 
cut down its own officials in the interests of economy. 

Decree No. 26115 of 23 November 1935 stan- 
dardized salaries of various branches and grades of 
the service. There had in the old days been privi- 
leged positions, and there were certain officials with 
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salaries far higher than those of other officials with 
exactly the same duties. All this was now done away 
with, and salaries were standardized. At the same 
time the Government introduced a pensions scheme 
applicable even to the lowest ratings of the perma- 
nent staff. 

Persons attached to the Civil Service were also 
granted paid holidays, as well as payment during 
sickness. A similar reform was introduced by Nos. 
28402-28404 of 31 December 1937, affecting the 
Army cadres, pay, pensions, and retirements. 


Since the political enemies of the New State have 
thought fit to challenge the existence of the credits 
shown in Portugal’s budgets, it might be as well to 
go into some figures. 

The Portuguese credits were challenged on the 
strength of the figures in the statistical lists of the 
League of Nations. 

The League worked on the following principle. 
Ifa country raised a loan, then the interest and other 
expenses of the loan were shown in its debit columns; 
the loan itself, however, was not allowed to be shown 
amongst the country’s credits. In this way, it was 
easy to get a budget with a deficit! 

The judgement of the League’s experts, if carried 
to its logical conclusion, must lead to the following 
curious results: 

First. Only those countries whose credit is so bad 
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or whose resources are so desperately poor that they 
cannot raise a loan and which live virtually from 
hand to mouth will ever really literally satisfy their 
normal needs with their normal revenues. In other 
words, by the League of Nations’ standards the only 
countries which could ever have ‘balanced budgets’ 
are the very poor countries to which the road to any 
progress is barred! 

Second. No loan could be a legitimate financial 
operation. 

Third. According to the judgement of Geneva a 
conversion loan meant to reduce interest charges 
would have the odd effect of counting as a deficit! 

On two separate occasions Dr. Salazar, as Minis- 
ter of Finance, drew attention to these anomalies 
and pointed out the fallaciousness of the League’s 
figures. 

Finally—on the 5th of February 1936—the Pro- 
fessor of Finance, Monsieur Gaston Jéze, wrote an 
editorial article in his Revue de Science et Législation 
jinanciéres. In his prefatory remarks he draws com- 
parisons between different states. One cannot com- 
pare, he says, things that are incomparable. The 
professor then goes on to note that when attempting 
to draw up such statistical tables it is necessary ‘to 
adopt a series of correctives’. He adds that this had 
unhappily often been forgotten. 

Actually the League, taking Dr. Salazar’s reason- 
ing into consideration, modified its previous views 
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and published its returns for 1935-6 and following 
years in accordance with the principles defended by 
the Portuguese Minister of Finance. 

The statistics relative to the Portuguese Budget 
are as follows. (League of Nations’ Year Book, Figures 
given in millions of escudos.) 


Receipts 
Year Classification Total from Total Balance 
Receipts loans Expenses 
1933-4. Ordinary 1,980 °9 1,918-3 + 62-6 
Extraordinary 235°9 201°8 168-6 + 67°3 
1934-5 Ordinary 3,048 °7 2,724°1 + 324°6 
Extraordinary 176°5 153°8 184°0 — 7°5 
1936 Ordinary 2,047 °*4. 1,825°O + 222°4 
Extraordinary 933°3  606°7 Q29°'1 + 4°2 
19371 Ordinary 1,936°0 1,930°3 + 5°7 
Extraordinary 488°3 471°6 490°'4 — 2°1 
1938! Ordinary 1,994.6 1,988-2 + 674 
Extraordinary 477°9 470°4 481°0 — 3° 
1 Budget. 
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The following interview was given by Dr. Salazar to 
Senhor Ferro after the publication in Lisbon of the volume 
containing the five previous interviews and the Epilogue. The 
author, who was sent by the ‘Didrio de Noticias’ as a special 
correspondent to the London Economic Conference in 1933, 
wished, on returning from England, to hear the great states- 
man expound once more his views on the chief international 
problems of the moment. This ts the reason why the following 
chapter appears at the end of the book. 


AFTER THE LONDON ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


| cereeenemninimiissmnnenanienenemaminied 
TES 


The hamlet of Vimieiro, in Santa Comba, over 
against Salazar’s modest domain. A row of country 
cottages standing like beggars by the wayside. Two 
of them, pink-washed and faded, claim our atten- 
tion. One is the schoolhouse, built by Dr. Salazar’s 
father and where young Antonio learnt his first letters. 
It is a humble establishment, a farmer’s endowment, 
but it has borne good fruit and is still in the family. 
The present schoolmistress is Dr. Salazar’s sister, 
who teaches reading, writing, reckoning, and the 
fear of God to her young charges. The other cottage 
is residential. It has sash windows set two feet from 
the ground, with a very plain door in between. In 
front of each small window 1s a bed of flowers, hardly 
larger than a window-box, gay with cottage roses 
and marguerites. The doorway is entwined with a 
creeper which starts from the left-hand window and 
extends over the whole front. I ask myself what busi- 
ness have I here. After five long interviews, in the 
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course of which I freely questioned Salazar and ob- 
tained frank and explicit answers on every subject, 
had I any right now to take advantage of his kind- 
ness, to force my way into his retreat, into his child- 
hood’s home? What was my real purpose? Why was 
I returning to the fray? 

I had worked it all out in London. Amid the 
Babel concourse that assembled in the Geological 
Museum for the Conference; amid the sibylline utter- 
ances and cross-word puzzles of two thousand 
representatives and so much ado about nothing, I 
heard the question put: ‘I wonder what Salazar 
thinks about all this; what would he say if he were 
here?’ Thus it was that I left London at the very 
beginning of the season to journey to Santa Comba 
on this fine Sunday morning. 

The contrast between London and Santa Comba 
is, believe me, very striking. Instead of the discor- 
dant symphony of Piccadilly and Oxford Street, of 
the endless shouting of the newspaper boys who 
make the afternoon hideous with their ‘Late Finals’ 
and ‘All scores’, Santa Comba offered me a luminous 
and enchanted silence broken only by the singing of 
the birds. In place of famous parks with their mono- 
tonous stretches of lawn, grazed over by grimy, 
melancholy sheep, here was the boundless country- 
side, unfettered by iron railings, very Nature of very 
Nature. Again, not Claridge’s or the Carlton, but 
the rustic cottage of the man who controls the des- 
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tinies of Portugal. No medalled porter in gorgeous 
uniform came to the door but Maria, Salazar’s faith- 
ful servant, who told me to come in and that Master 
was expecting me. 

Finally, instead of Ramsay Macdonald’s rather 
theatrical oratory and his impassioned but spectacu- 
lar idealism, the simplicity of a country professor 
who not so much makes speeches as occasionally 
thinks aloud for the nation’s benefit. 

Salazar received me in a kind of conservatory— 
flooded with sunshine, and garnished with three 
chairs and a wooden what-not with rows of flower- 
pots—a rude altar to the earth’s fertility and beauty. 

‘Dinner’s on the table,’ announced Maria with the 
voice of one bearing good news. We passed into the 
cool dining-room abutting on to the conservatory, 
and sat down to our meal. As the vegetables in the 
steaming soup came from Salazar’s own property I 
was given a practical demonstration of the Minister 
of Finance’s ability as a market gardener. 


The Curse of Rumours 


I ate in silence, relishing the homely peace and 
loath to break it with chatter, so in the end it was 
Salazar who asked the first question. 

‘What news from Lisbon?’ 

I regarded the fruit dish in front of me, heaped 
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with pears, greengages, apricots, and early apples— 
real news from the near-by orchard; then I con- 
sidered Lisbon and her infinite pettiness and replied 
with shame: 

‘Rumours and lying tongues!’ 

“Tell me some of the choicer rumours.’ 

I satisfied his curiosity, reporting the usual kind of 
thing: | 

‘There is talk of risings, conspiracies, pronuncia- 
mentos, Government crises both local and general.... 
A little of everything. .. . It has even been said that 
a new Government would shortly be formed under 
one of your Ministers and that you, sir, would go to 
Switzerland for two months’ rest.’ 

‘Switzerland?’ exclaimed Salazar, with a tinge of 
irony, cutting himself a large slice of bread the while, 
‘and who, pray, will pay for my holiday?’ 

I refused to be side-tracked and endeavoured to 
test Salazar’s reaction to the unrest of the capital. 
‘Do these lying reports disturb you?’ I inquired. 

‘Not at all; I try to keep calm under all circum- 
stances.’ 


The Chronic Grumblers 


I urged the point: 
‘Don’t you believe that there is great discontent 
in many sections of national life?’ 
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Salazar replied pessimistically: 

‘Only too well, I’m afraid. Chronic grumbling is 
an old-established custom in Portugal; no govern- 
ment will ever be able to put an end to it.’ 

I sounded my host again. ‘But why? Why these 
eternal complaints?’ 

As I put this question I prepared to taste the wine 
which Maria had just poured into my glass. Salazar 
stopped me. 

‘Don’t drink that; she’s made a mistake. I have a 
better one; it is from my own cellar but quite drink- 
able.’ 

He then answered my question: 

“You ask me why there is always a host of grumb- 
lers. In the first place, when, because of a people’s 
social formation, the State is everything or almost 
everything, there are multitudes of persons and 
interests whose lives and satisfaction, respectively, 
depend largely on the control of power, on the indi- 
vidual wielding power, on having a friend at court 
or the friend of a friend. In such countries the State 
is not only encumbered with duties and cares which 
should by right belong to private bodies and cannot 
always be executed to the satisfaction of everybody, 
but its progress is constantly being impeded by the 
acute individualism of the society around it. Men 
can unite on behalf of a collective interest, but when 
it is matter of individual good the most they can do 
is to form parties and cliques. The personal zest 
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which is such a marked feature of our political 
struggles is in part explainable by this fact. But there 
are other causes, such as the gulf between our swift, 
southern imagination and our sluggish and undisci- 
plined will. This disparity, in my opinion, creates an 
unbalanced state of mind. Unless we are able radi- 
cally to modify our manner of being, we are likely 
to continue to be melancholy, unsatisfied, and, as it 
were, in revolt. The education which comes from 
action and experience should make us most con- 
scious of our true value, more optimistic and at the 
same time more tolerant, and abler to appreciate 
one another’s points of view and endeavours.’ 


Unconscious Tribute 


Wishing to ‘keep the pot a-boiling’ I went on: 

‘It is said that the action of the Government, if 
we except the work of the Minister of Finance, has 
been slow.’ 

Salazar answered: 

‘Slow? One could prove exactly the opposite by 
even a cursory examination of the work achieved in 
the various departments of public life. I know why 
people say our work is slow. It is because, before our 
time, the political atmosphere was such that no one 
thought of expecting the Government to carry out 
any undertaking, quickly or slowly. But our Govern- 
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ment is regarded in quite another way and since we 
have set out to accomplish a definite scheme of work, 
people have become exacting. They tax us with not 
doing with sufficient speed those things which past 
governments were either unable or unwilling to do 
at all, and which people never thought of demand- 
ing from them. Our adversaries have the hardihood 
to reproach us for not achieving in five or six 
years things which they, for sixteen years, made no 
attempt even to begin. Actually, of course, the 
accusation of slowness brought against us is really a 
compliment, and also a sign of development, for 
men may be said to progress in proportion to the 
sum of their physical, intellectual, and moral de- 
mands. As a member of the Government I can only 
rejoice that people should clamour for those things 
they feel the need of, for it shows that their conscious 
wants are greater and that they wish to satisfy them, 
whereas in the past their very wretchedness pre- 
cluded them from feeling those requirements or ever 
dreaming that they could be satisfied. In brief, I 
think it is very natural that they should show a grow- 
ing impatience at the slowness—often unavoidable 
—in accomplishing each and every public under- 
taking; also that they should gradually take progress 
for granted and show less excitement or gratitude 
even over public improvements and higher standards 
generally. 
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Disquiet 


‘But it 1s the members of the movement, especially 
the younger section, that are loudest in their criti- 
cism and urge the example of modern Italy and 
Germany.’ 

‘Again it is natural that they should do so,’ said 
Salazar, ‘but you must agree that the “dynamic” 
manifestations in those countries which fire their 
imaginations are often a matter of words and ges- 
tures rather than actual deeds. Such expressions of 
national enthusiasm are frequently necessary, for in 
between the important reforms, if they are genuinely 
profitable and founded on reality, there must neces- 
sarily be long periods of inaction. Mussolini and now 
Hitler fill those otherwise void periods with inflam- 
matory speeches, processions, festivals, and remind 
their people over and over again of what has been 
done and what is being planned for the future. And 
rightly so, for in this way they check the natural 
impatience of the people, who are ever avid for sen- 
sation, for difficult political solutions and demonstra- 
tions of authority. We shall have to supply this 
general want by an intense propaganda of our own 
selves, conscientiously organized, though it is regret- 
table that Truth should require such trappings, so 
many bells and drums—ain fact more or less the same 
means as are normally employed to bolster up lies.’ 

Paul Valéry’s Regards sur le monde actuel contains a 
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passage which seems to be particularly aimed at 
Salazar and is indeed an excellent portrait of him. 
Here it is: ‘Suppose you are given unlimited power; 
you are an honest man and keenly desirous of doing 
your best; you have a solid understanding and keen 
vision, so that you can judge the value of things in 
themselves and in relation to one another. You have 
become detached from yourself and placed in so 
high and powerful a position that your own personal 
interests are no longer worth considering, in face of 
the national opportunities before you, and the power 
to make or unmake at will. Unlike an ordinary 
being you will no longer be troubled by impatience 
or frightened by the trust placed upon you. Well, 
having attained those heights, what will you do, 
particularly, in an age like ours?’ 

I must apologize for this digression, but I think that 
Salazar’s record is the best answer to Valéry’s query. 


Uphill Work 


Lunch had been brought to a fitting end by one 
of Maria’s delicious sweets. The Minister of Finance 
now invited me to see his property—a large garden 
lovingly tended, and reflecting the innate neatness 
and compactness of the owner’s mind. We stopped 
a while at the threshing-floor, which is against the 
house, and as we made our way along the trellised 
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walk Salazar discoursed on garden husbandry—how 
he grew potatoes, maize, and grapes—till we passed 
out of the garden through a wicket. In one stride we 
crossed the tiny stream marching with the garden 
wall, and climbed to the top of a hillock overlooking 
the green and pleasant property of the farmer states- 
man. The midday sun beat mercilessly upon our 
heads and we were glad to sit in the generous shade 
of an oak and contemplate the scene before us— 
sharp, almost metallic in the burning sunlight. Con- 
versation flowed slowly, with long pauses, as befitted 
our surroundings. 

‘Here is my experimental estate, my economic 
laboratory, so to speak,’ said Salazar. 

I looked again at the market garden, so neatly and 
geometrically laid out, and understood my host’s 
meaning. 

‘There is the maize, the potato patch on this side, 
and the grape vine beyond,’ he added. 

The little property stood out like a bright patch 
against the brown landscape; each well-tended 
shrub, each bed, each fruit tree had the satisfying 
air of being items in a well-balanced budget. The 
very paths and boundary walls, of granite stone, 
were as precise and inflexible as the ruled lines of a 
ledger. This may seem fanciful and ‘literary’ to my 
readers, but any one sitting under that oak-tree and 
gazing over the Salazar’s garden, shining like a good 
deed in a naughty world, would agree with me. 
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‘A symbol of your budget?’ I could not help 
remarking to my host. 

He smiled and said: 

‘Maybe. ... I’m afraid this one doesn’t show a 
surplus.’ 

As if in answer to my mute question, he went on: 

‘All my savings were sunk here. As you see, this 
little estate 1s small but not overcrowded. In fact it 
is almost luxurious. My cellar could hold most of the 
wine produced in the village. The threshing-floor is 
much too large, and the fountain is all but useless. 
It is a costly but eloquent example of the problem 
of the smallholding. Most of them cannot be self- 
supporting on account of the cost of the various 
accessories required for their proper working. But 
how shall I explain it? We are all land-hungry and 
willing to commit every sort of folly to satisfy that 
craving—hence we dig new wells, repair walls, buy 
modern implements. In almost every case we dis- 
regard the question of how much such an investment 
can yield and the result is certain loss. For my part, 
I have personally verified the truth of the following 
maxim: ‘Nowadays in order to live and march with 
the times, no farmer can work alone.’ 

I pricked up my ears. ‘So you defend agrarian 
communism?’ I inquired. 

‘Not at all,’ replied Salazar with warmth. ‘The 
notion of property is essential, for it is the stimulus 
that enables men to wrest a livelihood from the un- 
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willing earth they think their own. What I advise 
is a wide application of communal facilities—the 
winepress, the threshing-floor, the barns, might well 
be held in common, so that each farmer should not 
have to ruin himself with expensive installations. I 
may tell you that this threshing-floor before you is 
not really a luxury because all my neighbours use it. 
The fountain appears to be unnecessary, but half 
the village draw water from it as there is no public 
fountain. Do you see those washing stands along the 
stream? I had them built so that the village women 
might do their washing more conveniently. And 
though my property is surrounded by a wall, you 
may have noticed the number of gates in that wall.’ 

‘All this must have cost you a great deal of money,’ 
I hazarded. 

Salazar was looking with pride at his flourishing 
domain, his miniature Portugal. 

‘A good deal,’ he replied, ‘but I can’t say how 
much, for I’ve lost touch with my private affairs 
since 1 moved to Lisbon. The improvement of this 
little estate occupied a number of workmen for a 
number of years, on and off. The last of them left a 
short while ago, with regret, for they had become 
accustomed to this land as if it were their own.’ 

I suppose [ registered surprise, for he added:. 

‘Slow work, I know; but what is well done need 
not be done again.’ 
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From Santa Comba to London 


I now broached the subject that was uppermost in 
my thoughts. 

‘In short, Santa Comba has taught you more than 
London.’ 

Salazar was willing to follow my lead: 

“The Economic Conference in London was fore- 
doomed to failure. It confirmed the decay of demo- 
cracy and international parliamentarianism already 
shown at the League of Nations. How can it be pos- 
tulated that all countries should go to Geneva to 
discuss all subjects regardless of whether those sub- 
jects affect their individual national lives or’not? 
When colonial problems come up for discussion, 
every country thinks herself entitled to advise and 
vote on the subject, though they may have no 
colonies, no colonial past or experience. The same 
might be said of other questions, for no matter what 
their nature may be the same procedure must be 
followed: the Council works its way down the list 
and calls upon the countries, in alphabetical order, 
to express their views. I consider the practice 1m- 
moral and absurd, for it is the straight road to cliques 
and party rule, which can manifest themselves in 
international as well as in national elective systems. 
One country, one vote—very well; a country can be 
worked upon, squared, or constrained to pledge her 
vote, by pressure from a stronger country which may 
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be peculiarly interested in the subject under con- 
sideration. Let us no longer overlook the sad fact 
that the League is an ordinary parliament and sub- 
ject to the lobbying and hole-and-corner tactics of 
such bodies.’ 

I could not help adding: ‘And the inevitable pub- 
lic gallery which must be played to.’ 

Salazar went on: 

‘I am quite aware that to-day there is an intense 
international life, but these successive conferences, 
almost always badly prepared, and in most cases 
held at the instance of the League, betray the defec- 
tive structure of the latter, and end by emphasizing 
its chief defects. 


o 


The Pact of Four 


‘If that is the case, how shall we reach the neces- 
sary agreements over questions affecting the lives of 
nations?’ 

‘The Pact of Four suggested by Mussolini (who is 
the natural enemy of democracy and parliamen- 
tarianism), which was to be signed by Italy, Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, seems to me to be a 
better solution. Let us not forget that those four 
countries, on account of their size and the extent 
and magnitude of their interests, are the ones most 
affected by the political, economic, and financial 
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problems of Europe. Their own great problems are 
also Europe’s problems.’ 

‘But surely the Pact is the most dangerous arrange- 
ment of all, for the great Powers can thus deliberate 
how to become greater at the expense of the smaller 
countries.’ 

‘That is certainly a possibility,’ answered Salazar, 
who in politics is a realist. ‘Everything would depend 
on the manner in which the representatives of the 
four Powers would approach the great problems 
entrusted to them for solution. If, moved by true 
international spirit, they desired to heal their own 
countries so that the rest of Europe too might be 
healed, then I hold that greater practical results 
would come from a meeting of four just men than 
from any number of international conferences in- 
volving thousands of representatives. The very ab- 
sence of intermediaries (however well-intentioned 
these might be) would be an aid to progress. If, on 
the other hand, those four men prove to be insin- 
cere, if they nourish private ambitions and dreams 
of aggrandizement, and propose to interfere with the 
private lives of other nations, then the confidence of 
Europe would be automatically withdrawn. As a 
matter of fact, the situation would hardly arise, for 
if they were not naturally loyal, if their joint action 
were not guided by strict international morality, 
they would fall out among themselves and the 
arrangement would come to a natural end.’ 
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False Notions 


I fired my last shot at the Pact of Four: 

‘Countries with colonies have, more than others, 
serious cause to mistrust the Pact of Four.’ 

‘I really cannot see’, Salazar replied, ‘why the 
Pact or any of the countries forming it should not 
be trusted; I believe in the power of justice when 
backed by a strong determination to enforce it. 
Rather should we fear the success, the vogue of cer- 
tain false but attractive notions which unfortunately 
are put into circulation often by well-balanced and 
reputable persons, for those ideas become readily 
current and are quickly regarded as firm principles.’ 

‘Gan you give me an instance?’ 

‘Do you know of the motion put forward by an 
Italian Senator of the name of Michelis, that colo- 
nies should be internationalized?’ 

‘No.’ 

“Well, this Michelis is a man of great ability and 
scholarship and his suggestion, which was admirably 
presented, seemed to be as novel and easy as the one 
advanced by Columbus for the egg. Europe is at 
grips with unemployment. There are countries 
which are patently overcrowded; on the other hand 
there are vast unpopulated territories in the colonies. 
Very well. Why not solve the problems by settling 
the excess, unemployed population of Europe in 
those colonies. Nothing could be simpler. One nation 
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has no colonies but thousands of unemployed; an- 
other has enormous territories overseas but not 
enough hands to exploit them. Excellent; send the 
excess population to those colonies. The solution 
seems not only humane but in accordance with the 
best economic principles. But on the heels of this 
attractive idea there comes that of international 
collaboration, regardless of whether the countries 
concerned are colonial or not, and the so-called de- 
nationalized zones or areas. Sarraut, in France, has 
advanced pretty much the same scheme as Signor 
Michelis, in Italy. The plan is sincere but dangerous; 
it is marked by a captious simplicity which ensures 
its being readily acceptable in most circles and is 
likely to create around it a school of thought which 
might inspire all sorts of undesirable experiments 
and adventures. 

“Nevertheless. .. .’ 

‘Nevertheless, the idea is one of those luminous 
and attractive untruths. It is based on a particular 
explanation of the crisis and the effects of the latter, 
which I do not believe to be based on fact; the term 
“colony” is assumed to mean a territory strictly 
barred to foreign capital or foreign labour. Now 
Portugal, for instance, allows practically free entry 
into her colonies to capital and to persons desiring 
employment there. The only reservation she makes 
is that such capital and such persons shall become 
part of the national economic system and not con- 
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stitute alien centres in the middle of the community. 
This proviso goes to the very root of the problem and 
it is worth while noticing that a similar policy to that 
suggested for the colonies is not advocated in the case 
of countries which in point of territory and popula- 
tion are in like conditions to the territories overseas. 
I should mention that the Hon. Senator has never 
submitted his bold plan to the League. I think he was 
wise not to.’ 

I took advantage of the allusion to the London 
Conference to go on with my cross-examination of 
Salazar on the subject of the decline and fall of that 
Conference. 

‘Independently of the causes already known and 
enumerated, what other reasons brought about the 
collapse of the Conference?’ 

Salazar, judiciously: 

‘Perhaps two reasons may be added: In the first 
place an international solution is perhaps not pos- 
sible for the problem of the crisis, especially without a 
previous agreement by the four or five major powers 
on the monetary policy best suited to all. I cannot 
understand why MacDonald went to America, and 
then opened the Conference without first agreeing 
with Roosevelt upon that very policy on which, as 
the world well knew, depended the success of the 
Conference. No effective action was possible with- 
out the collaboration of the United States, and yet 
the United States were powerless to restore mone- 
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tary and economic peace since they had plunged 
into a bold policy of inflation and the devaluation of 
the dollar, of the development of trade by means of 
depreciation (for such time as that method could pro- 
duce the right effect), of compensating the fall of 
the pound sterling in world markets by acorrespond- 
ing devaluation of their currency. In face of the 
immense astonishment shown by other countries, 
who were surprised by the boldness of the experi- 
ment—which, were it not for its long duration, might 
be explained by other facts—all that America could 
retort, as far as I can remember, was the following 
disingenuous argument: “European countries have 
lived in a régime of monetary depreciation for many 
years and nobody has called them to account; the 
dollar slumped only three months ago and yet there 
is already a chorus of protest.” This is very much 
like: ““They have had their fling, so why not we?” 
Unfortunately the conditions are not at all similar. 
After the War, which was a veritable social earth- 
quake lasting five long years, society found itself with 
exhausted stocks and was moved by a very strong 
and legitimate desire to live and to recruit its strength 
after such a long period of suffering and destruction. 
It was this tired feeling, this craving for life and a 
good time at all costs, that gave rise to the multitude 
of wildcat schemes, to the mirage of fabulous profits. 
The scale of remuneration was so large, commissions 
so monstrous, that bank fluctuations were allowed 
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to pass unperceived, for the margin was wide enough 
to cover all losses. Alas, that golden period is now 
over and business shows a marked trend downwards. 
Consumption is reduced to a minimum, and the 
margin of profits is so small that exchange fluctua- 
tions are only too readily felt. Gradually the post-war 
generation has come down to a firm level, though I 
am aware that certain currencies have not yet found 
their true parity. We are now entering upon the 
stage of real stabilization and perhaps this will be 
the most painful period. Indeed, I do not know how 
we shall be able to achieve it by the present means. 
The great Powers who dominate in money matters 
seem to have transferred their economic strife to 
the monetary plane; they no longer fight with tariffs 
but by means of the rise and fall of their respective 
currencies, to such an extent that the phenomenon 
must be recognized as one of the unique features of 
our age. It is because matters have reached such a 
pass that I think the cure will be long and painful.’ 


Results of the London Conference 


‘And so the results of the London Conference were 
not very encouraging?” 

Salazar continued in pessimistic vein, but strictly 
impartial withal: 

“We must not deceive ourselves. The economic 
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position of Europe, of the world, is likely to become 
more acute as a result of the London Conference. 
The sixty countries which took part in it have their 
sad plight shown to them in lurid colours and are 
now more than ever aware of the inherent weakness 
of the situation. The struggle will proceed, for lack 
of some great economic leadership, for lack of a suit- 
able platform for the stabilization of world trade. 
Moreover, a great many countries which had placed 
all their hopes on the success and efficacy of the 
Conference will now be disappointed and will have 
to fall back on their own resources.’ 

I now addressed Salazar with the desperate en- 
treaty of one consulting a pega in a serious Case 
of illness: 

‘But what is to be done? What measures can be 
taken to avert a general catastrophe?’ 

To which Salazar, with the reticence of a wise 
physician: 

‘We must aid and not oppose nature; save the 
parts which are whole and cut away those which are 
dead; preserve order where order already exists; 
see that peace is not replaced by war; toil unremit- 
tingly, suffer and not be discouraged; each must 
work for his own good, not forgetting the difficulties 
of the others; avoid selfishness, preserve a clear ideal 
of international co-operation, and help to maintain 
confidence by the very integrity of the methods em- 
ployed; by being calm where others tend to show 
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panic; to retrench in so far as one can; to be sympa- 
thetic towards the misfortunes of others, for this 1s 
no time to make one’s fortune, and above all to be 
patient and know how to wait, for calm will come 
after the storm.’ 

I put one last question on the subject: 

‘Were you satisfied with the part played by the 
Portuguese Delegation?’ 

There was no mistaking Salazar’s warmth: 

‘I was very pleased indeed. The whole country 
should be grateful to Senhor Caeiro de Mata for 
having spoken, in London, with the true voice of the 
New Movement in Portugal. And the other members 
of the delegation ably supported him and discharged 
their duties no less well.’ 

Here we were interrupted. Doctor Jerénimo de 
Lacerda, Head of the Caramulo Mountain Sana- 
torlum, who was to conduct us to the top of his 
beloved mountain, now joined us and sat down on 
the seat beside us, under the shade of the hospitable 
tree. He addressed Salazar in his usual frank man- 
ner: 

‘So the workmen have gone at last?” 

Salazar told him what he had already told me, 
namely, that he believed that they had been sorry 
to go. 

Doctor Lacerda went on: 

‘I am not surprised. You pay higher wages than 
any one else. At Caramulo we have no shortage of 
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labour, but we cannot afford to pay such good 
wages as you.’ 

We walked down the slope and passed once more 
into the garden; after admiring the circular trellis 
covered with vine which Doctor Lacerda, with pro- 
fessional eye, computed would yield half a pipe, we 
had a long drink at the fountain which Salazar 
shares with his neighbours. I now noticed for the 
first time the beauty of the enclosed terrace with its 
windows and creepers and an inquisitive tree which 
seems to have as little discretion as a newspaper- 
man. We left Salazar’s hermitage and got into a fast 
car bound for the summit of Caramulo in the very 
heart of the province of Beira. 


Economic Nationalism or Internationalism 


As we sped through the countryside I could not 
help noticing that the intense cultivation, the slopes 
of the hills laid out in terraces for better economy, 
the entire absence of any waste, was of a piece with 
Salazar’s little estate. 

I returned to the subject of the London Conference 
and its problems: 

‘Do you believe in a protectionist policy by tariffs 
or would you rather have free trade between coun- 
tries?’ 

Salazar, who was now wearing an immense pair 
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of smoked spectacles against the glare of the sun, 
replied: 

‘I believe in a policy of moderate tariffs, the kind 
that have a disciplinary and beneficial effect upon 
the country since they neither prohibit legitimate 
trade nor encourage parasitic industries. I am cer- 
tainly an upholder of economic nationalism provided 
that the similar claims of other countries are not over- 
looked in the process. I am quite aware that these 
scruples, this regard for neighbours is not in fashion 
just now, but then I believe that national selfishness 
is at the bottom of the confusion now impeding the 
progress of Europe and of the world generally. What 
is mainly lacking in the contemporary world is that 
indispensable feeling of international morality with- 
out which neither trust nor harmony is possible. 
Modern pledges, treaties, agreements, are, generally 
speaking, not worth the paper they are written on; 
they are drawn up for old times’ sake, as it were, on 
the assumption that in all likelihood they will not be 
executed; they are a means of gaining time, of keep- 
ing the ball rolling, they are like children’s games. 
Can you understand the recklessness with which 
certain countries rush into a policy of frozen foreign 
credits or depreciate their own currency almost to 
nothing? Believe me, the root of the trouble is ego- 
tism, that damnable indifference to the welfare of 
others. To my mind, one should endeavour to solve 
one’s economic difficulties on a national basis, but, 
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for the sake of national interests, the policy followed 
should be in harmony with international interests. 
The observance of such a rule entails at times heavy 
sacrifices but itis the only way of restoring confidence 
and stability in the world. I adhere strictly to this 
principle and I, or rather the country, stand the 
racket cheerfully. The only money which I am con- 
scious of having wasted or perhaps not saved in the 
course of my administration of the country’s finances 
is the money lost in London when Britain went off 
the gold standard. I feel quite convinced that Britain 
faced that particular crisis in quite a different spirit 
from that which she afterwards showed; she came 
off the gold standard because she could not do other- 
wise. I could have transferred, with small loss, our 
cash positions to other countries; but at the moment 
it was our duty not to increase Britain’s difficulties; 
it would have been indelicate and disloyal to have 
acted in any other way. I may tell you that I have 
acted in a similar fashion in other instances and with 
other countries. I may also add that I feel quite 
isolated in my conduct and that in the end I shall 
probably do like every one else.’ 

‘In order to defend national interests. . .’ I 
prompted. 


Individual and National Morality 


‘Naturally,’ replied Salazar, ‘but much against 
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my will and I shall be sorry that the world does not 
understand that that morality which it has forsaken 
is as necessary to the life of nations as it 1s to the life 
of society. The only way of remedying a national 
crisis is to have confidence in the country’s capacity 
to recover and not to believe that the country is 
already as good as dead. Do not let us forget that a 
run on a bank, even in the case of a solvent establish- 
ment, is very dangerous, for it may bring about a 
real collapse.’ 

‘I am sorry the crazy world of to-day has no ear 
for such sentiments.’ 

Salazar’s tone was both resigned and ironic: 

‘Indeed you may say that; they no longer com- 
mand respect in our own age; perhaps it is truer to 
say that they have not yet begun to be accepted 
again. Not so long ago these very principles were 
still current, and crises were certainly not so acute 
nor did they spell the constant threat of war. Mora- 
lity, whether among individuals or nations, goes 
hand in hand with stability, with healthy conditions 
of existence. I am inclined to go further and ask: 
can there be individual morality without national 
morality? How shall a society react to bad national 
example? The relations between individuals reflect 
the relations between countries. International de- 
moralization is bound to stimulate and indeed to 
justify national and individual demoralization. 
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Tariff War 


“The tariff struggles which have broken out in 
various parts of Europe are instances of that bad 
spirit, of that unchivalrous behaviour you speak of.’ 

‘Precisely,’ said Salazar. ‘I never thought, for 
instance, that I should ever have recourse to certain 
measures I have recently enforced and which I am 
the first to acknowledge to be valueless from an 
economic point of view, and indeed to be almost 
preposterous. Yet before judging the wisdom of such 
measures we must trace them to their sources and 
so learn who were primarily responsible for them. 
Everything that followed was the logical conse- 
quence of the first ill-judged step. It 1s quite pos- 
sible that Right has changed sides more than once, 
but I maintain that the only fair way of appraising 
the matter is to put the question: Who started it? 
Moreover it is necessary that certain great countries 
whom we respect, love, and admire, should be 
aware of our existence, of our vital interests and of 
our self-respect, which is not a whit less than their 
Own. 


Exports and Imports 


‘How can balance be maintained between exports 
and imports so as to prevent these tariff wars, these 
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mutual and constant aggressions?’ I inquired obiter. 

Salazar spoke eloquently on the subject: 

‘Such equilibrium is bound to exist and in reality 
is always there if we take into consideration not only 
the actual trade figures but also what economists call 
invisible exports and imports, i.e. renewal of capital, 
remittances of emigrants, proceeds of tourism, inter- 
national services. To demand that all countries 
should have their imports and exports of goods in 
strict equilibrium is like defying nature. The coun- 
tries belonging to the older civilizations have, like 
individuals, invested capital, and the interest on it 
is usually paid, directly or indirectly, in the form 
of goods produced by their debtors. Consequently 
their trade balance cannot be in a state of equili- 
brium, fortunately for the younger or poorer coun- 
tries who are in their debt. The prime absurdity is 
when each country attempts to maintain strict trade 
balance with each of its clients and suppliers. For 
example, France, a country of strong economic re- 
sources, 1s still concerned with this false ideal of 
balance. It is a crude notion of exchange and barter 
which is no longer possible in these days of specialized 
production. Norway cannot buy from us as much 
wine as we can buy cod from her. Yet France can 
profit by the disparity, for only if we buy a great 
deal of cod can the Norwegian shipmaster order from 
Paris expensive dresses for his wife.’ 

We had arrived at Tondela, which is a pleasant 
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village in Beira, with scattered cottages and ample 
gardens. I felt it was good to rest and retemper one’s 
mind amidst such sane and agreeable surroundings. 
As the car stopped the notables of the village came 
forward to pay their respects to the Prime Minister, 
who received them amicably and in true country 
fashion. Of one he inquired about the health of his 
wife; of another whether his little girl had passed her 
examination. He was also curious about country 
affairs and the farming reports. We were joined by 
another car in which travelled the parish priest and 
the sons of Dr. Lacerda, and at last the little expedi- 
tion set out for Caramulo, whose immense mass 
could now be perceived ahead. In the meantime 
conversation flowed pleasantly. 


The Problem of Disarmament 


‘Now that you have explained the failure of the 
Economic Conference,’ I began, ‘I should like to 
hear your views on the causes of the difficulties with 
which the Disarmament Conference has been con- 
stantly faced.’ 

‘The two cases are not comparable. It is not true 
to say that the Disarmament Conference has failed 
like the Economic Conference. The former has at 
least been able to draw up a working text which can 
be carefully studied and may lead to some results. 
There the obstacles are not so much technical as 
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psychological. The international atmosphere has 
not been propitious to a sincere and loyal agreement. 
To try to make peace between two men at the very 
moment when they are engaged in fighting seems 
to me a difficult feat and one which is more likely 
to make matters worse. It is true that it may be 
necessary to intervene in order to prevent a serious 
issue. But the task is a hard one, for the mutual dis- 
trust that prevails renders any action difficult; 
neither party can believe the other’s sincerity. We 
see it clearly in the matter of naval, air, and army 
programmes, which continue to be prepared and 
executed. It is quite impossible to prevent a rich 
country from desiring to be strong or to prevent a 
weak country from making every effort to safeguard 
its interests. At the bottom there is almost invariably 
“the satanic laughter of economic facts”, to quote 
the old treatises from which I studied when I was 
young. Well, what is the solution? It seems to me 
that the only possible route 1s to disarm economically. 
Let us put an end to that state of mind which can 
provoke a war. Having done this let us destroy, if 
we can, the idea of war.’ 


Nationalism and War 


I continue my cross-examination: 
‘Is not war the natural outcome of exaggerated 
nationalism?’ 
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Salazar’s answer was precise: 

‘Order always goes hand in hand with peace. 
When a country, even by reason of an exaggerated 
national spirit, arrives at a state of perfect order it is 
obviously more disinclined to go to war than a coun- 
try which is constantly agitated by internal strife. 
The danger begins only when that country, in spite 
of its own internal order, is driven to war by the 
disorder prevailing outside its borders, for then its 
capacity for war and its enthusiasm is greater than 
those of its neighbours and any sudden step can pro- 
voke a world conflict. I know that the opposite has 
also been shown to be true: The exaltation of 
national feeling has at times created the desire for 
dominance, for the control of other peoples. A 
country in that state becomes warlike, insolent, 
defiant, and consequently dangerous. One cannot 
say that those countries are genuinely brave, but 
only that they have a taste for bravado. 


Hitler 


My next question was indiscreet. ‘How do you 
regard Hitler?’ 

Salazar very soberly: 

‘Europe owes him a great service in having forced 
back with dauntless energy the menacing tide of 
Communism. Only I fear he may go too far in the 
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economic and social spheres. The struggle against cer- 
tain ideas and systems is of greater importance than 
the struggle against groups of men. Were the word 
Communism to disappear from Germany, but the 
idea toremain under another name, the danger would 
be the same. It is usually risky to adopt the same 
weapons as your adversary, for they are apt to be 
turned on you. Mussolini, like Hitler, has built round 
him a great popular movement, but perhaps he has 
shown greater prudence, a more Latin insight, shall 
we say, in his work of national reconstruction.’ 

‘Have you heard of the plan attributed to Musso- 
lini for reviving the Austro-Hungarian Empire?” 

“Yes, 1 have heard of it and quite understand the 
feeling, without taking sides in the matter. It is cer- 
tain that the reaction against Hitler has given rise 
in Austria to a strong national sentiment which has 
much to commend it, but the important question is 
whether Austria, which is like a large head with a 
small body, is in a position ever to make good. Her 
budget lives by successive loans from the League of 
Nations, by frequent appeals to Geneva. She can- 
not do otherwise, it is true, but she can hardly go 
on that way for ever.’ 


Portugal and Great Britain 


‘And what about the international life of Portugal? 
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The same policies as heretofore, or is there any new 
plan of rapprochement or alliance?’ 

‘Our policy is to respect those who respect us and 
to observe with the greatest fidelity our ancient 
alliance with Great Britain, now firmer than ever. 
It is a curious fact that there should be an alliance 
between two countries of such widely different na- 
tures and ways of thinking and that it should have 
lasted for so many centuries by force of mutual 
interests. I do not believe in being sentimental on 
this subject (nor on other political matters); I do 
not wish to linger on the nature of the alliance nor 
on the exceptionally friendly utterances that have 
been made in the course of diplomatic conversa- 
tions. I am a conscious and conscientious friend of 
Britain—few governments in our history have been 
more so than mine—and I shall strive to the end 
that the alliance may be something more than senti- 
ment and tradition and may rest on community of 
economic, financial, and political interests clearly 
considered and equitably satisfied. My own policy 
of administration is based a good deal on the British 
model; let us hope that this fact will promote a 
better understanding between the two countries and 
lead us from international protestations to inter- 
national facts, which is what counts in politics.’ 

We were now climbing the mountain. Salazar 
grew more absent-minded as new vistas opened be- 
fore our eyes. Below us stretched a chessboard of 
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smallholdings, dotted with scattered cottages, which 
seemed to have grown out of the soil, and here and 
there hamlets, toylike in their proportions. The 
majestic silence, which some distant church bells 
seemed but to enhance, discouraged any sustained 
conversation, inviting us rather to the contempla- 
tion of the living world at our feet. 

Salazar, whose praise of men is very restrained, 
was lavish in his admiration of the scene. He kept 
repeating: 

‘How beautiful it all is.’ 

At times the landscape vanished as we plunged 
through shady woods of wild pine, eucalyptus, oaks, 
and acacias which pressed close to the white road 
winding ever upwards. 

‘This is like Bussaco, but wilder,’ observed Salazar. 

I took advantage of the mood and inquired: 

‘Do you know your Portugal well?” 

‘I take every opportunity to become acquainted 
with Portugal,’ replied the Prime Minister. 


At the Top of Caramulo 


We had now reached Caramulo, one of the best 
vantage points to brood over the land of Portugal, 
one and indivisible, with which Salazar’s name 1s so 
intimately linked. Mdme Lacerda met us on the road 
and led us to the house where the Prime Minister 
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is wont to spend his few weeks’ holiday every year. 
It is a typical country house with a wide terrace and 
converging stone stairs outside. Three pines stand as 
sentries at the foot of the stairway and incidentally 
make it rather difficult for the motor to approach 
the house. Doctor Lacerda, ever the practical man, 
remarked: 

“Those trees must come down.’ 

Salazar showed concern, for, contrary to what 
people think and even to what he perhaps thinks 
himself, he has a great store of feeling: 

‘Certainly not, I love to see them swaying in the 
breeze and to hear them moan at night. I should 
miss them very much.’ 

We climbed the stairs and entered the dining- 
room, which Salazar affected not to recognize. The 
old furniture, which was apparently of a massive 
and depressing quality, had been replaced by gay 
blue furniture from Alentajo, bright with hand- 
painted flowers. Chintz cushions of a cheerful pat- 
tern had also been provided and the fireplace had 
been redecorated with pictorial azulejos. Printed 
stuffs from Alcobaga were hung over the doors. 
Salazar was enchanted. Whose the magic wand? 
Where was the kind fairy? There was no answer, 
but we noticed that Mdme Lacerda was unaccount- 
ably absent from the room. 

From the dining-room we passed to the great 
terrace which is one of the notable features of Doc- 
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tor Lacerda’s charming habitation. We were now at 
the very summit of the mountain which has worked 
so many marvellous cures on sufferers. Below us, as 
far as the eye could reach, lay our own country, in 
serried ridges and curtains of mist. 

Salazar stood a little in front of us, his head out- 
lined against the landscape. Caramulo was a fitting 
pedestal for this great figure, on whom the hopes of 
Portugal repose. The mighty range was well in 
keeping with his mighty vision. In cities and other 
places where they meanly strive, Salazar must per- 
force feign smallness, even timidity, but in his true 
surroundings, amid the eternal hills which neither 
prevaricate nor flatter, he is seen in his true propor- 
tions. We drew back and left him to his contempla- 
tion of the land that is his and ours. Salazar was 
alone, or rather he thought he was, for all around 
him stood Portugal, watching him and enveloping 
him. 
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